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PREFACE. 



This book is written in the hope that it may con- 
tribute towards the deliverance of the Christian mind 
&om the burden of two erroneous impressions by 
which the very existence of the Chiistiau rel^ion is 
endangered. 

The firat concerns the popular doctrine of the 
future life, and in particulax that port of it which 
consigns a large portion of the human family to 
endless torments hereafter. It is not because tlie 
generality of men believe this that they suffer an- 
guish, for nothing is more easy than to think our- 
selves out of the belief if we have it, and nothing is 
in practice more commonly done. But our fear is lest 
He whom we reverence as the divinely-commissioned 
Teacher of religious truth, the Saviour of mankind, 
the type of all that is good and merciful in human 
nature, should be found to have set the seal of His 
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vi Preface. 

authority upon this atrocious dogma in that very 
message from God to man which, because of its good 
news, we call the Gospel The reader of these p^es 
will, I venture to assure him, be relieved from any 
necessity to think that this is the case, and will, on 
the contraty, derive aiguments for the Divine Legation 
of Christ from the position He assumed towards the 
theolc^ of the future life. 

The second concerns the attitude which the newly- 
born doctrine of Evolution is supposed to take up 
towards the Christian faith. Men are not unnaturally 
a&aid lest one of the results of that doctrine should 
be to render it impossible to accept the truth of the 
Christian revelation, regarded as a history of actual 
events. That so surprising a devolution in our 
habits and modes of thought most at first add to 
the difGculty of believing, I do not deny ; but I 
trust my readers will discover some reasons for con- 
cluding, not only that there is no incompatibility 
between the two, but also that the Christian teaching 
concerning the life to come, rightly ascertained, does 
in a very remarkable manner vindicate its truth and 
approve its usefulness under the most searching tests 
that the tendency of modem thought can apply to it. 
And those, if such there be, who summon Evolution 
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Preface. vii 

to curse Christianity, may eh&nco to find that their 
prophet will bless it altt^ther. 

By the words " Divine Legation " I intend to 
express what philosophy, speaking in the person of 
Mr. J. S. Mill, described as the " Unique Commission " 
of Christ. I trust it is not presumptuous to say 
that this book is an attempt to explain the nature of 
that Commission, so far as regards the doctrine of the 
future life, in a way that Mr. Mill would not have 
disapproved. At any rate, I desire to acknowledge 
the debt I owe to that illustrious thinker for indicat- 
ing the true relations of modem philosophy towards 
the Christian religion, and for su^esting the pos- 
sibility of finding a modus vivendi for them both. I 
only hope I may succeed in doing in some small 
degree for others what he has done for me. 

laLlP Bkoiout, Noven^ier 1878. 
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THE DIVINE LEGATION OF CHRIST. 



WAKBCRTON S DIVINE LEGATION OF MOSES. 

" Uoiei in religioiuB Juducn inititntione, d dlMit* Lugia Twiriaimtu, 
nihil promiait anpra tinjiu vitn bonit, tetnm nberem, peanm 
copioBQm, Tictoriun de koitibnj, longun et TsIeDtem wnectatem, 
posteiOB otun bonA (p« lapentitea. Nam li quid «>t ultra in nmbria 
obtegitur ant sapisnll ao diffioili ratione oolligeudam Mt." — 
Qbotidi. 

The title of this book will recall, as it is deseed to 
do, the name of b. once famous but now nearly for- 
gotten work, Warburton's " Divine Legation of Moses 
Demonstrated," the first volumes of which were pub- 
lished in the year 1738, As, however, I am desirous 
of writing not so much for theologians as for general 
readers, and wish to say what I have to say in as brief 
and accessible a form as possible, I shall resist tho 
temptation to give my readers an account of the book 
itself, singularly interesting though it be, both from its 
comprehensive learning and controversial ability, and 
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2 The Divine Legation of Christ. 

confine myself to statiug the main argument vith 
which alone I am at present concerned. That argu- 
ment has, indeed, survived the neglect into -which the 
hook has fallen, and is known In its main outline to 
many who, however, I fear, regard it more as a literary 
curiosity than as a serious contribution to theology. 
As stated by the author himaelf it runs as follows : — 

1 . " That to inculcate the doctrine of a future state 
of rewards and punishments is necessary to the well- 
being of civil society. 

2. " That all mankind, especially the most wise and 
learned nations of antiquity, have concurred in be- 
lieving and teaching that the doctrine was of such use 
to civil society. 

3. " That the doctrine of a future state of rewards 
and punishments is not to be found in, nor did it 
make part of, the Mosaic dispensation. 

" That, therefore, the law of Moses is of divine 
original 

" Because, whatsoever religion and society have no 
future state for their support must be supported by an 
extraordinary Providence." 

We look at these instruments of ancient theological 
warfare with much the same feelings as we survey, 
not without admiration, specimens of mediieval armour. 
The day has long passed when truth, religious or other- 
wise, can be "demonstrated" by any number of inge- 
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Warburion's Divine Legation of Moses. 3 

niously constructed syllogisms, and the real weakness 
of the deductive method is here seen in somevhat 
ludicions contrast with its plausible and pretentious 
appearance. It is perhaps hardly necessary to dis- 
claim at the outset any intention of debating the 
question under conditions and by methods which 
seemed both right and necessary to Warburton and 
his contemporaries. Modem thinkers may not be 
better soldiers, but they are in possession of incom- 
parably better weapons. 

But the true merit of Warburton's book — a merit 
so great that it makes his biographer's absurd pane- 
gyric concerning another of his writings sound almost 
reasonable (" Hia discourse will he read when the sect, 
i.e., the Wesleyans, that gave occasion to it is for- 
gotten, or rather the sect will find a sort of immortality 
in the discourse ") — does not consist in the sufficiency 
of its arguments or the correctness of its conclusions, 
or the extent of its learning. He is, in truth, one of 
the comparatively few writers to whom, in the domain 
of religious thinking, may be accorded the title of dis- 
coverer. He first laid hold of a plain piece of fact 
of no small consequence and interest, dr^ged it forth 
from the concealment to which it had been consigned 
by the timidity of theologians, and attempted to assign 
to it its true religious significance. Others had noticed 
the fact that the Jewish religion, down to the cap- 
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4 The Divine Legation of Christ. 

tiTity, contained no reference to the possibility or the 
nature of a future life, but Warburton was the first to 
see that the fact must have a vital inSuence upon the 
ai^nments for and against the validity and usefulness 
of the religion itself. And as he was the first, so, to 
the shame of theology be it recorded, he has remained 
almost the last. Among all the thousands of sermons 
preached and published annually, is there one that 
deals with a truth so full of interest as this, so preg- 
nant with &r-reaching consequences ? Haa any one 
attempted to assign to it its right place in the de- 
velopment of Jewish religious ideas ? A few passing 
sentences, and those rather to show bow the belief in 
a future state arose among the Jews than to account 
for the far more important and fruitful point why it 
did not arise earlier, why alone among nations it 
formed no part- of their rel^ions creed during its best 
f^es, are all that men like Ewald or Enenen have 
allotted to this subject. I speak indeed feelingly, for 
the difficulty of finding information about a state of 
things that stares us in the face the moment we begin 
to inquire into what the Old Testament teaches con- - 
ceming religion, has been most perplexing and pro- 
voking. It is therefore a real relief to turn to War- 
burton and read the vigorous and straightforward 
sentences in which he describes what is perhaps one 
of the most remarkable [^enomena in the history of 
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Warburtofis Divine Legation of Moses. 5 

any religion or of any people. This is what he says 
(Book v. sec 5, and Book vi sea 6) : 

" But now we advance a step further, and show 
that as Moses did not teach, yea forbore to teach, the 
doctrine of a future state of rewards and punishments, 
so neither had the ancient Jews, that is to say, th« 
body of the people, any knowledge of it The proof 
is striking, and scarce to be resisted by any party or 
profession but that of the system-maker. The Bible 
contains a very circumstantial account of the people 
60m the time of Moses to the great captivity; not 
only the history of public occurrences, but the lives 
of private persons of both sexes and of all ages, con- 
ditions, characters, and complexions ; in the adventures 
of virgins, matrons, kings, soldiers, scholars, parents, 
merchants, husbandmen. All these in their turns 
make their appearances before ns. They are given 
too in every circumstance of life ; captive, victorious, 
in sickness and in health ; in full security and amidst 
impending dangei's; plunged in civil business, or re- 
tired and sequestered in the service of religion. 
Together with their story we have their compositions 
likewise. Here they sui^ then: triumphs ; there, 
their palinodia. Here they offer up to the Deity 
their hymns of praise, and there, petitions for their 
wants ; here they urge their moral precepts to their 
contemporaries \ and thera they treasure up their pro- 
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6 The Divine Legation of Christ. 

pheciea and predictions for posterity; and to both 
denounce the promises and threatenings of heaven. 
Yet in none of these different circumstance of life, 
in none of these various casts of composition, do we 
ever find them acting on the motives, or influenced 
by the prospect of future rewards and punishments ; 
or, indeed, expressing the least hope or fear, or even 
common curiosity, concerning them. But everything 
they do or say respects the present life only; the 
good and ill of which are the sole objects of aU their 
pursuits and aversions. 

" The strength of this ailment is still further sup- 
ported by a view of the general history of mankind ; 
and particularly of those nations most resembling the 
Jewish in their genius and circumstances ; in which 
we find the doctl'ine of a future state of rewards and 
punishments was always pushing on its influence. It 
was their constant viaticum through life ; it stimulated 
them to war, and inspirited their songs of triumph; it 
made them insensible of pain, immovable in danger, 
and superior to the approach of death.^ This is not 

' He illuetratflB Ibis remark by the iueUncei of the Suevi and the 
Arabs, quoting in curiouB coDJunction Odia and Uahomet. What- 
ever may be hie mist»ka about Odin, the fact reiQains that a future 
Ufe played an important part in the Teutonic religion. He also ad- 
duces the example of Greek Paganism, alluding to a paaeage from 
Pindar, "where he makes it one circumetance of the superior happi- 
ness of the gods over men that they stood not in fear of Acheron." — 
Pindar, Fragment, Plutarch adv. Stoicos, ciizi. 
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Warburion's Divine Legation of Moses. 7 

all. We observe that even in the Jewish annals, 
■when this doctrine ■was become national, it made as 
considerable a figure in their history as in that of any 
other nation." 

Now this is in every way admirable. How admir- 
ahle may be the more clearly seen by comparing it 
with the instinctive bad faith of a certain kind of 
theological writing, represented in this instance by a 
certain Dr. Stebbing, who exclaims, " You consider the 
ignorance of the Jews as to the doctrine of a future 
state as one of the most momentous truths that religion 
has to boast of, I, on the other hand, look upon it 
as a disgrace to revelation ; as, by the very act of God 
HimBclf, it shuts out His own chosen people for many 
ages from that single point of knowledge which could 
be the foundation of a reasonable worship ; while hy 
the directions of His providence all the world besides 
were admitted to have the benefit of it" This cha- 
racteristic passage is worth quoting, if only to show 
how qnicksighted is the spirit of orthodoxy to discern 
the dangers that threaten its interests, and to what 
lengths it is prepared to go in blind resistance to pal- 
pable facts. Those who desire to see how vigorous 
thinking, based upon an honest acceptance of things 
as they are, can triumph over perversions of the truth 
(unconscious it may be, but none the less disingenuous), 
may discern the process in Warburton's reply to his 
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8 The Divine Legation of Christ 

orthodox oppoaeuts, and may be mclined to accord 
Uim some sorely-ueedcd fo^iveneaB for the uuneceasaiy 
Titnperatiou wliicli aeaaoned his aiguments. Two 
passages I will quote, both for their intrinsic value, 
and also as affording good specimens of his manner 
of reasoning. 

"But it may be said that 'the doctrine of future 
rewards 13 of force to purify and spiritualise the 
mind, while that of temporary rewards is not' To 
this I reply, that the known rewards here, or the 
unknown hereafter, leave the mind just in that state 
in which religion itself or piety towards Crod hath 
put it It is the free obedience to Hia commands, not 
the sense of the necessary consequence of that obedi- 
ence, which rectifies the will and purifies the affections 
(Book iii, Appendii). 

" The only excuse he can make for himself is, that 
he had now gone back to the common principle of his 
party (the ' orthodoxal *), which before he seemed to 
have rejected, that if God did not teach His chosen 
people a future state, He ought to have taught it — a 
species of folly which the sage Hooker, to whom their 
orthodoxy may haply be disposed to pay attention, 
has admirably reproved in another set of men pos- 
sessed of the same impious and presumptuous spirit " 
(see Hooker, Book iii. sub, fin,). 

5e has had his reward. In his own words, " the 
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Warburion's Divine Legation 0/ Moses. 9 

a future state in the Mosaic religion is 
now generally acknowledged by all who read the Bible 
with the same impartiality that they read other hia- 
toriea." ^ Acknowledged indeed in terms, but its in- 
tellectual and lebgious s^ificance studiously ignored 
by those upon whom haa descended the mantle of X>r. 
Stebbing and his brethren. And thus the clouds that 
have darkened the pathway of religion literally like 
" blasts from hell," and through which it seemed likely 

^ Two remarks may fittingly be mada in order to explain ODca fur 
all the seoie ia which thia atatement ia here advanced, and in which 
it will be adhered to througboDl thia Book. 

iBt. It ia meant to apply to the period between the Ezudua aod 
the CaptiTity. Little, indeed, ia naid about the future state btbu iu 
the tKuks that come after the latter date. Still there are olear aigna 
of a "new departure" io religioua thought, of wliich the prophet 
Eietiel ia the first example. The doctrine that every one shall die for 
Lis own iniquities, is placed in direct opposition to the older law that 
the"ainBofthefatherasball bo visited upon tie children." Somjichdid 
the Jews (not without reason) dislike the ionoTatioD, tliat they debated 
whetherol'DotoadmitEzekiel into the Canon, Boat least says Spinoas. 
"Ezechielia aeotentias adeo Bententila MoBea repugnontea inveneniut 
Babini, qui nobis illos (qui jam tantum extant) libros Prophetarum 
reliquerunt, ut (ore delibaraverint, ejua librum inter oanonicoa non 
admittere ; atque auodem plane abscondiBBentj niae quidam Chauanias 
in ae BuacepiaaeC ipaum eiplicare, quod tandem m^no cum labors ac 
■tudio (ut ibi narratur] aiunt ipeum feciese, qu& ralione autem non 
aatis conatat." 

2d. All ■tatementa having reference to the Old Testament mast be 
regarded aa being made subject to the most stringent results of modern 
criticism. Having to start from admitted facts, I ahall adduce only 
' the general trutlu which lie on the surface, or the particular ones of 
which no rational critic haa ever doubted. It is astonishing indeed 
to notice how little the general course of Jewish history, or the general 
t«nor of their religious beliefs, is affected by modem inquiries into the 
origin and composition of the books that record them . 
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that a ray of l^ht might pierce when the silence of 
the Old Testament aa to the future state was duly 
insisted on, remain to this day, and present the same 
impassable barrier to the progress of religious convic- 
tions in the minds of the mass of mankind. 

Up to this point, then, the victory remains entirely 
with the author of the Divine Legation ot Mosea, and 
the question immediately arisea, Why, inatead of taking 
its place aa a real contribution to the history and 
formation of theological opinion, has it come to be 
regarded aa a merely ingenious theory, a work of 
power and learning indeed, but vitiated throughout by 
a radical and inherent unsoundness of thought ? To 
this there is but one answer that can be given. IHe 
popular impreaaion concerning it is only too true. 

Warburton, it need hardly be said, held without 
doubt or suapicion the popular view concerning the 
New Testament teaching aa to the conditions of the 
future life. He beheved that the chief object of the 
Christian religion was to save men's souls for the next 
world. But the moment he accepted this view, and 
endeavoured to harmonise the doctrine of the New 
Testament with the silence of the Old, he was at the 
mercy of every "sceptical" opponent. Voltaire, for 
instance, with a few polite words of obvious and con- 
vincing criticism, has stamped upon the book that 
imenviable character of self-destroying paradox which 
it has retained down to the present day. 

.ogle 



Wayburion's Divine Legation of Moses. 1 1 

"M. I'EvSque ayant fait (juatre volumes pour 
demontrei que la loi Judaique ne proposait ni peinea 
ni recompenses apr^s la mort, u'a jamais pli r^pondre 
^ ses adversaiies d'uue mani^re biea satisfaisaote. lis 
lui disaient : ' Ott Moise comiaissait ce dogme, et alors 
il a tromp^ les Juifs en ne le manifestant pas ; oil 11 
I'ignorait,' et en ce cas il n'en savait pas assez pour 
fonder ime bonne religion.' . . . Ce prelate tout^ 
^clair^ qu'il est, a eu beaucoup de peine ^ se tirer de 
toutes ces difficult^s." 

" The trouble that he had to extricate himself from 
these difficulties," ■will be apparent to any one who 
cares to read the Appendix to hia third volume, where 
(and in other places) he affords the melancholy spec- 
tacle of a vigorous and interesting thinker caught in 
the toils of his own mistaken assumptions, and the 
victim of " every puny ■whipster that gets his aword." 
So little satisfied was he apparently with the result, that 
he returns to the charge in another appendix, in which 
he deals with the ai^umeata of his fevourite enemy, Bol- 
ingbroke, I Will transcribe some of the most effective of 
Bolingbroke's remarks, which, if they do nothing else, 
will at least attest the vitality of a religion that could 
withstand the destructive effect of criticisms so plainly 
and absolutely true — if, that is, the facts with regard 
to the teaching of a future state- in the Old and New 
Testaments respectively were as both parties to the 
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at^ument agreed to represent them. It hz certainly 
not by the arguments of its recognised champions that 
Christianity has auirived each attacks as this. And 
where Warbuiton failed signally, no one else is very 
likely to succeed, so long as he is content to argue &om 
the same premises. 

" One cannot see without surprise a doctrine so use- 
ful to aU religion, and therefore incorpoiated into all 
the systems of Paganism, left wholly out of that of 
the Jews. 

" Why were so many promises and threatenings of 
rewards and punishments, temporal indeed, but future 
and contingent, most pathetically held out by Moses % 
Would there have been any more impropriety in 
holding out those of one kind rather than another, 
because the Supreme Being, who disposed and ordered 
both, was in a particular manner present among them ? 
Would an addition to the catalogue of rewards and 
punishments more remote, but eternal, have had no 
effect 7 I think neither of these things can be said. 

" What shall we aay then \ How came it to pass 
this addition was not made ? If the doctrines of the 
immortality of the soul and of a future state had been 
revealed to Moses that he might teach them tip the 
Israelites, he would have taught them most certainly. 
But he did not teach them. Therefore they were not 
revealed to him. Why they were not so revealed 
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Rnme pert divine or other ■will be ready to tell you. 
For me I dare not presume to guess, &c. 

" To show, then, the more evidently how absurd aa 
Tell as impious it is to ascribe these Mosaieal laws to 
God, let it be considered that neither the people of 
Israel, nor their legislator perhaps, knew anything of 
another life wherein the crimes committed in this life 
are to be pmiished. . . . But this may be advanced 
with great assurance ; if Moses knew that crimes, 
and therefore idolatry, one of the greatest, were to be 
punished in another life, he deceived the people in the 
covenant they made by his intervention with God. 
If he did not know it, I say it with horror, the conse- 
qnence, according to the hypothesis I oppose, most be 
that God deceived both him and them. In either 
case a covenant \ras made, wherein the conditions of 
obedience and disobedience were not fully, nor by con- 
sequence, fairly stated. The Israelites had better 
things to hope, and worse to fear, than those which 
were expressed in it ; and their whole history seems to 
show how much need they had of those additional 
motives to restrain them from Polytheism and Idolatry, 
and to answer the assumed purposes of Divine Provi- 
dence." 

To an nnsophisticated understanding this reasoning 
is plainly unanswerable. And the sting of it is that 
it is just as convineing now as then, just as successful 
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an appeal to the common sense and moral judgment of 
mankind at the present moment as when, more than a 
hundred years ago, it turned the flank of Warburton'a 
reasoning, and left that doughty champion's position 
exposed without defence to the assaults of his deistic 
opponents. It is nothing to the purpose to say that 
t}ie time had not amved for the revelation of this 
doctrine, because, to use the words of good Dr. Steb- 
bing, " all the world besides was permitted to have 
the advantage of it" Keither is it one of those diffi- 
culties which, after the manner of Bishop Butler, we 
can leave to the mysteriousness of God's dealings with 
mankind. For it is a difficulty that places Grod's 
divine revelation in direct opposition to the intellect 
tual and moral judgment which He has implanted in 
us. Why the New Testament should take such in- 
finite pains to reveal what the Old Testament must 
have taken even more pains to conceal, is a plain 
question that demands a satisfactory answer. How, 
again, it could be right on the part of God, upon the 
supposition that a knowledge of the conditions of the 
future life is of such transcendent importance to the 
■welfare of man, to withhold that knowledge from the 
people through whom He designed to teach His crea- 
tures the true religion, presents a problem that, if im* 
solved, leaves the moral sense of man in painful and 
bewildering doubt concerning the justice of his Creator. 
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As in the case of "nature" you may expel these 
doubts by main force, but they will be for ever recur- 
ring, and they form the substance and background of 
that protest against the popular religious beliefs which 
was never more vigorous or more audible than it is at 
the present day among ourselves. 

And thus, at last, in the extremity of danger, we 
begin to ask whether, after all, the premises from which 
they were content to argue are in reality true ; whether 
Warburton did full justice to the strength of his own 
case ; whether the silence of the Old Testament may 
not have much wider significance than he assigned to 
it ; whether, in short, it may not find a counterpart 
and fulfilment in the silence (similar in its main out- 
lines) of the New. The moment that such a proposi- 
tion is presented to us, its a priori reasonableness is 
powerfully suggested. Eeligiously, we may ask is the 
existence of such a vital difference between the two 
dispensations consistent with the divine unity of the 
whole? Scientifically, with equal cogency, we may 
urge that the New Testament, with its (if the popular 
view be correct) almost exclusive interest in the con- 
cerns of a future life, cannot have arisen by process of 
Intimate development from the Old Testament, in 
which the future life is never alluded to. Historically, 
we may aigue from the extreme unlikelihood that a 
new religion would be a republication not of Old Tes- 
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tament doctrines, not of so-called natural religion, not 
of philosophic thought, but simply of old Pagan super- 
stitions about heaven and hell. For this, to pat the 
matter plainly, is what the New Testament teaching 
practically comes to, if the accepted view of it be also 
the correct one. 

To answer these questions is the object of this book, 
in which I shall assert the Divine Legation of Christ 
from the nature of His teaching, that is. His almost 
entire silence concerning the future life. To War- 
burton I shall owe — not, indeed, the methods of rea- 
Bonii^ or the kind of proofs to be employed, for the 
course of human thought has long ago drifted ftom the 
positions which he and his opponents were content to 
occupy, and where he would logically demonstrate I 
can only humbly assert. But what I do owe to him 
(besides the learning with which he illustrated his 
theme), and am proud to acknowledge, is the mental 
courage which, daring to be original, resolved to found 
religion upon facts that were palpable to the poorest 
capacity, instead of accepting the religion first, and 
then inventing or torturing the facts to be in accord- 
ance with it In his own words, " Men rather choose 
to piece out God's dispemation from what they can 
find in the lumber and rubbish of Paganism than re- 
ceive it in itfl native simpllcity-and genuine grandeur." 
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CHAPTER II. 

PHILOSOPHY AND THE THEOLOGY OF THE FUTURE LIFE. 



I NOW proceed to describe the method by which I- 
shall assert the Divine Legation of Christ. And, first 
of all, to whom is the assertion to be made ? Who or 
what has been by the constitution of God assigned as 
the judge in these matters ? To this I answer that 
revelation, hke every institution or doctrine that claims 
to be true and serviceable to man, must recommend 
itself t4} his reason, that is, to the communis sensus of 
mankind, to the wisest utterances of the greatest souls, 
to the truths that have emeiged in the course of time 
from man's thinking about himself and his surround- 
ings. And this I shall eaU, both because it is the 
only word that appears auEBciently comprehensive, and 
also because it has a lingering tone of antique pedantry 
about it, delightful to the ear in these days of new- 
fai^led nomenclature, by its old title of Pluloaophy. 

I am aware, indeed, that religion, by -the mouth of 
many of its exponents, and those of not the least 
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authority and influence, rejects entirely the authority 
of the tribunal to which, by the Providence of God, 
has been committed supremacy over all causes, ecclesi- 
astical as well as civil, religious not less than secular. 
The resistance of certain persons to all authority what- 
soever, derives a respectable sanction from the language 
and conduct of religious teachers, including some of 
those authorities themselves, now and always. Just 
as some men assail merely civil tribunals, so do others 
■ attack merely human reason. And yet, if they would 
but think for a moment, to whom or to what but 
reason can the appeal ultimately be made. If to the 
Church, the Church is a collection of reasoning beings. 
If to the Holy Spirit, it is emphatically through and 
upon the mind that the Spirit works. If to the Bible, 
it was by the intelligence of its authors that the Bible 
was written, and by the intelligence of its readers that 
it must be judged. If to the conscience, the conscience 
is merely a part, or product, or aspect of the thinking 
faculty. Nothing has so surely set the mark of ineffi- 
ciency and wTong-headedness upon theology as the 
contrast and the conflict which men have been pleased 
to make or to imagine between revelation and science, 
between faith and reason, between the Church and the 
world. Doubtless, the judge is apt to fall, in some 
cases and for some time, into mistakes ; nor need we 
deny that philosophy, even at her best, has been stung 
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by invective and discbedience into unworthy and 
unjudicial reprisals ; but, in spite of this, her right to 
judge, her position as supreme court of appeal in all 
things pertaining to man, remains invulnerable. What 
folly, then, to measure our strength against the judge 
who tries us, in most cases fairly, and vrho in the long 
run is no less able and willing to praise what is good 
than to condemn what is false. For rebel as we 
please, philosophy still continues to hold her court; 
her writs run everywhere ; she can summon whom she 
pleases before her bar, and there, her mental vision 
ever in process of being purified by the growing ex- 
perience of the ages, she awards sentences which the 
laws and powers of nature, executing the behests of 
divine wisdom as interpreted by human thought, will 
inexorably and inevitably carry into effect. 

Before this tribunal religion may " think herself 
happy to answer for herself." 

This point being settled, a further preliminary ques 
tion arises as to the mode in which an investigation 
of this nature can be carried out. 

Now, to Warbixrton belongs some amount of credit 
for ascertaining what was the verdict of ancient philo- 
sophy concerning the popular religion. He selects a 
number of the most characteristic passages from 
authors of the highest repute to show, what no one 
indeed doubts, that the philosophers regarded the 
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Pagan creed as false in itself, but useful as a means of 
government to restrain the passions of the common 
people. In this we may discover for ourselves the 
germ of a more systematic and exhaustive method of 
treating the subject. 

In the first place, we must confine ourselves to as- 
certaining the verdict of philosophy not upon religion 
in general, but upon that particular doctrine of it 
■which concerns man's eternal destiny, and is popularly 
summed up in the words« heaven and hell. In the 
second, we must extend our survey so as to compre- 
hend the doctrines of modem religion (which, how- 
ever, for all practical purposes, differ hut slightly from 
those of Paganism in respect of the future life) and 
also the later forms of philosophy, especially that 
development which goes by the name of science, 
strictly so called. But in the third place — what is 
of far more importance, and in truth the only means 
of carrying on such an invest^ation at all — we must 
disregard (save for occasional illustration) the merely 
personal and often extremely contradictory opinions of 
individual thinkers, and fix our attention upon the 
main lines of truth, upon which, in course of time, the 
minds of thinking men have come to be agreed, upon 
which, too, experience has set the stamp of ap- 
proval. As in the courts of equity certain legal prin- 
ciples have been by degrees adopted by which cases 
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brought to trial are decided, so in the court of philo- 
sophy certain intellectual principles have been elabo- 
rated, by ■which instinctively, and without further 
inquiry than to examine how far they apply in the 
case before the court, she passes judgment upon all- 
questions submitted to her cognisance. In the present 
case no less than hve principles, all of admitted im- 
portance, and four at least of established truth, can be 
brought to bear upon the popular doctrine concerning 
the future life. They are expressed in these five great 
words — Truth, Justice, Freedom, Utility, and Evolution. 
These words — which belong to the five great divi- 
sions of philosophy, Mental, Moral, Political, Social, 
and Natural, respectively — may be defined thus : 
By Truth is meant knowledge derived from accurate 
reasoning, based upon actual facts that have been pre- 
sented to consciousness. By Justice is meant treating 
every man as his character and conduct deserve. By 
Freedom is meant the power of each individual man 
to live his own life in his own way, undisturbed by 
any save the necessary restraints of social life. By 
Utility is meant whatever conduces to the general and 
ultimate welfare of mankind, the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number. By Evolution is meant the 
course of orderly progress by natural causation under 
which, as we now perceive, the universe exists, and 
by which it is guided towards its ultimate destination. 
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That these principles are among the most precious 
acliievements of human thought no one will, I sup- 
pose, deny, so far at any rate as concerns the first four. 
It is true, indeed, that their full development has been 
& thing of comparatively late growth, and alao that 
there have been large and important schools of philo- 
sophy which have paid but scant respect to some of 
them, say to personal freedom or general utility. 
But none the less is philosophy bound to try eveiy 
proposition presented to her for acceptance by its 
accordance with these principles. By them — more it 
may be from latent instinct than from a conscious 
reference to recognised precedent — she tried and con- 
demned that part of the Pagan religion which had to 
do with the future life. If, then, we examine the 
popular doctrine in the light of these principles, and 
see how far and in what way it makes against them, 
we shall, I feel certain, be enabled to discern not 
merely the verdict which philosophy has passed upon 
it, but also the reasons which guided her decision and 
made it inevitable. 

There remains to be made one other preliminary 
remark of considerable importance to our argument. 

A little reflection will serve to show that whatever 
good and true principles have been enunciated by 
philosophy, must be regarded as the results of united 
rational endeavour upon the part of civilised man to 
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escape from the evil tendencies and mistaken impres- 
sions derived from hia primitive animal or at any rate 
savage state. If^ then, the received doctrine concern- 
ing the future life is found to be in direct conflict with 
these principles, it will follow — and the course of the 
argument will make the proposition plain — that the 
doctrine itself is nothing else than a survival of beliefs 
and ideas that were current in the earlier and more 
imperfect stages of man's moral and intellectual growth. 
How much of mere survival there is in the field of 
religion, even in the matter of harmless customs and 
ceiemonies, no one who has studied the subject needs 
to be told \ it is quite iu accordance with the feelings 
to which religion appeals, and with her own nature 
and dignity, that this should be so. But it entails 
upon philosophy a much harder task in clearing the 
mind of primitive inherited error; and further, it 
involves the necessity that religion should advance, 
not so much by the slow and orderly progress of im- 
provement in thinking, as by those revolutionary 
epochs which occur from time to time in her history, 
and which, by powerfully exciting the passions and 
prejudices of mankind, have exercised so remarkable 
an influence upon the conduct of men and the destiny 
of our race. 

We will now proceed to examine in detail the 
popular doctrine concerning the future life (by which 
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I mean, once for all, Vhatever is summed up in the 
-worda heaven and hell, unending bliss and unending 
torment), in the light of the five above-mentioned prin- 
ciples, as enunciated hy philosophy since philosophy- 
first began to be. But I must add that there will be 
no attempt to discuss the very important subjects here 
dealt with at length. It will be enough for the purpose 
of my present argument to indicate, as briefly aa may 
be, the original evil tendency, the effort of reason to 
cure it, its survival in the popular doctrine, and the 
necessary condemnation which this survival meets 
with at the bar of philosophy, which is the voice of 
reason. 

I. Philosophy has rejected the popular doctrine 
concerning the future life, because of her fidelity to 
experience as the only intellectual basis of civilised 
society. 

When .men began to come together for the purpose 
of forming a society, the first essential condition must 
have been that they should be able to speak the truth 
about the things that went to make up their united 
social life. But then this is just what by the nature 
of the case they must have found it impossible to do— 
they do not find it so very easy to, do it even now. 
One does not indeed see how, prior to their becoming 
social, men could pn^erly be called rational. Some sort 
of consciousness of their own existence as beings who 
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(to state the ultimate mystery of thought under its 
grammatical aspect) could speak of themselves aa sub- 
ject and object in the same sentence, must of course be 
presupposed as a necessary condition to the estabHsh- 
ment of family or tribal life. But beyond this they 
had everything to learn, even how to speak the truth 
about the simplest daily facts. In that stage of human 
life mental impressions had but little correspondence 
■with external phenomena, and the process of translating 
the impressions made upon our own seizes, so as 
accurately to impress the senses of other persons by 
means of rational language, must have been a long and 
tedious business, especially considering how much yet 
remains to be done before it can he said to be even 
approximately accomplished. To the primitive, as to 
the jealous man, tri£es light as air are coniimiations 
strong. Memory, observation, comparison, enumeration, 
accurate assertion, all in short that makes up truth, are 
wanting to him. He cannot see things as they are, 
nor recount them as he sees. But with the beginnings 
of social life begin also the necessary corrective influ- 
ences, for men cannot transact the simplest and most 
' ordinary business one with another unless there is 
some approach to accuracy of expression among them. 
They commenced, therefore, to cross-examine and in- 
terrogate their neighbours, just as at a much later time 
they took to cross-examining nature. " Why is Uiis 
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true ? " " How do you know it ? " " What do you mean 
by it ? " These and many similar questions, though 
articulated in language but little removed from the 
inquiring cries of animals, are nevertheless the primal 
utterances of science, the first faint dawn of the philo- 
sophy of experience. 

From this primitive habit of mind came —by methods 
which though not thoroughly investigated are yet 
tolerably clear in their main outline — man's religious 
beliefs ; it was from the uncorrected impressions of his 
earlier social state that he derived those ideas con- 
cerning the future life which have survived and cul- 
minated in the popular theology. These ideas, it is 
unnecessary to add, were totally independent of proof 
from experience ; no one had seen or heard or known 
anything that could warrant the aasertions which were 
nevertheless loudly made and implicitly believed. 
But they lasted all the longer, partly because they 
belonged to that sphere of belief where, if there was 
no experience for, neither could there possibly be any 
against them, partly because they were hallowed in 
the minds of men by a thousand sanctions drawn 
from tradition, from the sacredness of the past, from 
the dark background of human history, during which 
it seemed that religion had been by special methods 
revealed to men. It was in truth a long time before 
any one showed the least inclination to doubt what 
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no one had or could have the smallest reason for 
believing or asserting. 

But when the time for doubting came, these beliefs 
perished at the touch of philosophy like snow&akes 
in the sunshine of spring. The whole process lies 
before us in the records of phQosophy fxora. Socrates 
to Epictetus, some few extracts from which are quoted 
by Warburton. Amidst all the vast variety of opinions 
and views we can distinctly see lying at the root of 
every criticism, and forming the essence of every 
objection, the conviction that statements of the most 
important kind were habitually made and universally 
accepted in the name of religion, for which no proof 
could be adduced, no even a priori reasonable pro- 
bability alleged. The process was of course a gradual 
one. In Plato we have the half jesting, half sorrowful, 
wholly ironical fashion, in which Socrates recounts the 
myths that relate to a future state, and then aUows 
his hearers, if they prefer it, to regard them as " old 
wives tales." We may, I think, obtain a clue to 
Rato's mind about these belief from the manner ia 
which Sir Walter Scott treated the old superstitions 
which he had not the heart entirely to disavow. In 
" Guy Mannering," for instance, he is careful to tell 
us that it is impossible to believe in astrology, and 
yet he takes especial pains so to construct his story 
that the predictions of the astrologer shall come true 
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dowQ to the most mioute particiilar in the most mar- 
vellous manner, But, whatever Plato may have 
thought, the philosophy of later times soon made up 
her mind on the subject with increasing decisiveness 
of tone. She felt instinctively, and feels now, that if 
human life is to be carried on, then it is her duty 
to see that men believe only that for which evidenc6 
can he alleged ; otherwise all is confusion, error, and, 
in the long run, uuhappiness and disaster. She has 
no cLuarrel with faith, if faith be that which draws 
from experience thoughts and hopes grander and wider 
than experience warrants, but the very condition of 
her own existence imposes upon her an internecine 
warfare against superstition and credulity. The re- 
action indeed against these has too often tempted her 
into a dogmatism concerning the soul and a life to 
come no more warranted by evidence than the beliefs 
she condemns. But the condemnation remains totally 
unaffected by subsequent and unauthorised specula- 
tions. 

II. Philosophy has rejected the popular doctrine 
because of her fidelity to justice as the moral founda- 
tion of civilised society. 

It is obvious that the formation of a community 
presupposes as its aim and object that the individuals 
who compose it should strive to deal fairly with each 
other, to award to their companions due praise or 
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blame, to know them for what they are, and, in parti- 
cular, inasmuch aa the community claims the tight to 
inflict punishment, to exercise this prerogative in the 
spirit of scrupulous justice. From the beginning some 
rude attempts were doubtless made in this direction, 
but down to the times in which we live the contrast 
between the idea of justice aa it ought to be, and its 
practical fulfilment in actual life, is such as to afflict 
thinking men with a profound melancholy. Some- 
times they try to cheat themselves into the belief that 
things are better than they seem, sometimes they 
abandon the world in despair to the dominion of evil. 
Of this melancholy, poetry, philosophy, and religion 
have aU in turn become the exponent, and have met 
tt^ether as upon ground common to all of them. Hear 
it expressed thus : — 

" Omnia rebar 
CoiiBilio formata Dei ; qui lege mover! 
Sidern, q^ui frugea diverse tempore naaci ; — 
Sed cum rea hominum tantft caligine voIti 
Aapicerem, Ifetoaque diu florere nocentes, 
Yex&riqiie pios, ruisuB labeCacta cadebat 
BelJgio." ' 

"We do not need to be reminded of many similar pas- 
s^es in the later writings of the Old Testament in 
which religion, becoming philosophic, and musing over 
the inequalities of life, sowed the seeds of thought 
which ripened iuto a hope of abetter, because a juster, 
' Quoted by Warburton, Book i. Sec. 3. 
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lire to come. Dean Stanley has remarked in the third 
volume of his " Jewish Church," that the growing hope 
of immortality amoi^ the Israelites was founded upon 
the instinct that a good man's life could not be finished 
here and under earthly conditions, and he adds that 
the instinct appeals alike to the philosopher and the 
common man. If we add to goodness, as the Jews of 
that time were compelled to do, the necessity of suffer- 
ing for righteousness' sake, the appeal becomes in truth 
well-nigh morally irresistible, even though it be desti- 
tute of proof from experience. 

It is, however, more especially suitable for our pre- 
sent purpose to remark how, under the stress of this 
great diificulty, philosophy turns to religion to invoke 
her aid in solving perplexities that experience, so far 
from being able to explain, has only served to inten- 
sify. If there could but be a future world in which 
these, things could be put to rights ! Here then, if ever, 
it might be hoped that philosophy would be glad to 
welcome religion as an ally in time of need, and would 
be induced to lay aside somethii^ of that a priori, 
and, to be candid, rather supercilious dislike of the 
supernatural, which, if carried to its legitimate conclu- 
sion, makes all religion practically impossible. But 
this alliance has never been cemented, nay, the breach 
has been widened more hopelessly than ever by the 
teaching to which religion has committed herself in 
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respect of the future life. For, if that teaching be 
trae, then in the opinion of philosophy does the new 
world, which was caUed into existence to redress the 
inequalities of the old, but aggravate and perpetuate 
them in a tenfold greater degree ; and the injustice 
which men have to bear here is endurable compared 
with that which awaits the greater part of them here- 
after. 

For what was the spectacle that met the gaze of 
philosophy when — say, for instance, in Greece at and 
before the time of Socrates — she turned to interrogate 
religion upon the great question how justice was ulti- 
mately to be rendered to man 1 It was no other than 
this : she found her old enemy, injustice, the injustice 
natural to a state of primitive barbarism, enshrined as 
a religious dogma and accepted by the mass of man- 
kind upon faith of the sanctions which religion had 
conferred upon it. Peering into the far distant past 
we can dimly perceive how the doctrine arose. Man 
is in his first days merely a revengeful and ferocious 
being ; which of us will deny that he can discern 
traces in his own nature of a time in his moral history 
when he felt as though he could never punish enough. 
But his enemies, those who had wrought him and his 
unspeakable wrong, especially in the way of ruthless 
killing and slaying, were beyond the reach of his ven- 
geance. Even if he were able to retaliate murder by 
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murder, 8till they were but equal, a life for a life, and 
then, too, the dead could suffer no further punishment. 
Like the wicked in the Psalm, they can " come in no 
further misfortune like other folk, or be plagued like 
other men." But then there were the gods who were 
upon his side, the side that is of right against wrong, 
and there was the world to come, and above all, there 
were those who could "whisper" that some men 
should — 

" Down in hell 

Suffer eadless aaguish, others in Eljsian valleys dwell, 
Eeflting weary litnba at last on beds of asphodeL" 

And thus all the efforts of the imagination were called 
into play to execute the judgment in the next world 
which the criminal had escaped, hy death or by victory, 
in this. But for his friends, for the warriors, say, who 
had died fighting pro arts et focis, what reward could 
be too great, how was it. conceivable that the gods 
could do too much for them. And thus in the heart 
of all the leading nations of antiquity (one only ex- 
cepted for a thousand years of its history) there grew 
up the dark and terrible theology of a future life. 
Philosophy herself was fain to confess — so strong was 
the tradition, so deeprooted was the instinct — that 
this theology was useful for rewarding virtue and re- 
pressing vice hy the terrors of a judgment to come. 
So wonderful a thing is man's desire for justice, even 
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when distorted by liis cswa. malignant paasions and 
baseless traditions. 

It is, in short, this distortion of a feeling so intrin- 
sically holy as man's desire for justice, coupled ■with 
tiie rejection of her demand for help, that has created 
in philosophy that intense antipathy to the popular 
doctrine which survives now in the form of bitter, 
thongh by no means silent, contempt. Philosophy 
elaborates for herself ideas of right and justice, and 
sets herself to apply them to the relief of suffering 
and the decrease of wrong-doing ; the popular doctrine 
confronts her with beliefs, which, as being independent 
of ezperienoe, she is powerless to disprove ; but which 
she vehemently asserts are contrary to the first prin- 
ciples of equity and of that mercy which is after all 
the highest justice. Philosophy affirms that punish* 
ment should be reformatory, not retributive ; the popu- 
lar doctrine closes the door against all hope of future 
restoration, and even improvement Philosophy is 
lain to confess that to do justice is the hardest of 
tasks, that it involves the application of all kinds of 
delicate and minute shades of moral treatment; the 
popular doctrine confounds in one indiscriminate mass 
of bliss or misery all the human beings that have ever 
lived, with all their varying temptations and tempera- 
ments, their mental advantages or defects, their un- 
successful endeavours to improve, or the improvements 
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that came to them without the need of endeavour. 
Philosophy regards eijuality as the root of all just 
dealing : the popular doctrine acquiesces in the belief 
titat — to take one out of a thousand possible illustra- 
tions — two men living the same Uvea of wilful profli- 
gacy shall meet with an accident, from which one dies 
and goes forthwith, without time for change or re- 
morse, to hia everlasting account, whereas the other, 
sobered by the shock, is converted, spends the rest of 
his days in religion, and is unquestionably among the 
saved. Philosophy once more affirms that true punish- 
ment is internal, the avenging voice of conscience 
giving utterance to the emotions of shame and re- 
morse ; the popular doctrine delights in describing the 
place, the instruments, the methods, and, above all, the 
duratio'n of the tortures that await men in the world 
to come. In short, the two are upon this vital point 
of justice at da^ers drawn. 

It is true, indeed, that in later times men have for 
very shame endeavoured to mitigate the worst barbarity 
of the popular doctrine, both by dropping the mere 
machinery out of sight, and by allowing that there 
may be degrees of eternal punishment. But this is a 
dangerous concession ; hell does but lose something in 
poetic picturesqueness, and gains nothing in moral 
vitdity. The sting of the difficulty, upon the groimd 
of justice, does not lie in the nature or the extent of 
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the punishment (ahout which we are no judges), hut 
in its duration (about which we are). Of what avail 
can it be to the condemned to be assured that his 
punishment will be spiritual and not material, if it 
still continues to carry with it the bui-den of an ever- 
lasting despair ? Or what alleviation is there in the 
idea that there are degrees of suffering, if the wisdom' 
of God, in absolute conflict with the experience whicl^ 
He has given us here, can only find two classes (in 
what sense the two classes are spoken of in the New 
Testament will be explained hereafter) in which to 
place all the indescribable varieties of human character 
and conduct ? Laden with the burden of transmitted 
error, the philosophy of Butler himself — that ultimate 
■ resource of baf&ed theologians — can do nothing to help 
us. He does not indeed speak expressly about the 
duration of punishment at all, contenting himself with 
such hints as — " There is a ceriain bound to impru- 
dence and misbehaviour, which, beii^ transgressed, 
there remains no place for repentance in the natural 
course of things ; " and again, " Some of these punish- 
ments are capital, as the effects of a dissolute course 
of pleasure are often mortaL So that many kinds of 
punishment are final to him who incurs them." But 
it is too obvious to need stating that, in respect of 
endless duration in conscious existence, the analogy, 
as the words " final," " capital," " mortal," plainly 
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mark, not only fails, but, so far as it is of force at all, 
makes rather in the contrary direction. And anyway 
it is a relief to tum from attempts to philosophise 
about that which is in ita essential nature contrary to 
all true philosophy, to the more homely wisdom and 
practical common sense of Dr. S, Clarke; who, in 
words that philosophy might accept as her own (could 
she but be once convinced that a future life was pos- 
sible at all), says thus — " Certainly the omnipotent and 
infinitely wise God may, without difficulty, be supposed 
to have more ways of disposing of His creatures than 
we are at the present let into the secret of." 

And yet while rejecting, as utterly incompatible 
Vith her own fundamental notions of what is just, the 
popular doctrine of the future life, the most rigid and 
critical philosophy has not always been content with 
merely negative statements of a merely passive faith 
like the foregoing. Apart even from the more hopeful 
and ima^native views of Flato and his successors, 
there has always been a strain of faith in better things 
to come, which finds vent, for instance, in the words 
of Antoninus, quoted and translated by Warburton 
(voL iii. sec. 4), thus — » /^ev fleet &.aw, hv^iv tetvov 
KOK^ fap ae ovk av vepi^aXoiev. " If there be gods, 
then leaving the world is no such dreadful thing ; for 
you may be sure they will do you no harm." 

Ill, Philosophy has rejected the popular doctrine 
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concerning the future life, because of her fidelity to 
freedom as the true political condition of civilised 
society. 

The phrase, " aU men are b(Mm equal," has in it, like 
other phrases of the same kind, a substantial element 
of truth. For eveiy man receives as part of his natural 
endoirment, by- virtue of the conditions under which 
he came into existence, the consciousness that he has 
a right to himself, to his own physical and intellectual 
life ; and from this, as I have elsewhere shown, may be 
clearly derived the origin of conscience. But from the 
first, as all records go to prove, society has been 
troubled by the efforts of the stronger will, or tlie 
abler intellect, or the more powerful combination, to 
enslave aad subdue whatever is inferior to itself. This 
tendency, which springs at root from the same innate 
consciousness of personal independence, and issues in 
ft morbid and exaggerated egotism that has come to dis- 
regard all rights save its own, ia the parent of all that 
tyranny, oppression, and abominable cruelty, which has 
caused the history of the world to be written in letters 
of blood. Here, once more, philosophy is nothing else 
than the voice of reason, of the communis sensua, pro- 
testing against the continuance in civilised life of those 
evils which men have inherited from the primitive 
savagery of their race. 

And yet the Divine Order, shining like a tiny spark 
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over the stormy sea of human passions and crimes, 
preserved even in the worst of days a refuge for the 
oppressed, and bore imperishable testimony to the 
freedom of the human spirit Paradoxical as it may 
appear, it is yet in the power men have to die that 
they secure for themselves in the last resort the dignity 
of personal independence, and are enabled to make 
good their claim to their own spiritual and moral life. 
In the exq^uisite language of onr Lord, men are bidden 
" not to be afraid of them that kiU the body, and after 
that have no more that they can do." To " kiU the 
soul" is beyond the power of the strongest and most 
mereiless of tyrants. 

But not heyond his wishes ; the more so because he 
dimly feels, — what the death of Christ made clear 
for evermore, — that from the moment of death the 
victim becomes stronger than the murderer. Hence, 
to kill the body is not vengeance enough for the 
savage ambition of primitive tyrants, nor did the fear 
of bodily death confer upon them the power tbey 
needed to subdue the resistance and control the wills 
of those who dared to assert their lawful independence. 
Hence — for a consideration — was procured the aid of 
the priest, who could dispense the rewards and punish- 
ments of the future world. What gratification to 
think that the dead enemy, whose very q^uiet immov- 
ableness seemed to surest the idea of escape to the 
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mind of baffled tyranny, might not be free after all ; 
that the priest could complete hereafter the work 
which the oppressor had begun here ! A further re- 
Bnement of cruelty might be practised by compelliDg 
the victim to recant, and so to slay his own soul ; but 
for the honour of human nature be it recorded, that 
these attempts were not so often successful as might 
have been expected. 

This, then, is that famous or infamous alliance be- 
tween tyranny and priestcraft against which philo- 
sophy has never ceased to utter her indignant and 
warning voice. This is that original attempt to en- 
slave the human conscience by the threat of wrath to 
come, which survives in the modified form of appeal- 
ing to men through their fears of future punishment 
rather than their sense of present right, and which 
uses hell (with, it must be confessed, but moderate 
success) as an engine of moral police. 

Let us, however, be just It is true, and cannot 
be too often repeated, or too mgently insisted on, that 
the power of priestcraft depends ultimately upon the 
belief in the common doctrine concerning heaven and 
hell. From the Pope making sure that he will get 
the better of his political enemy at last, " because all 
the house of Savoy are afraid of heU," down to the 
humblest preacher explaining to his hearers that only 
by adopting his views and methods of religion can 
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they hope to be saved, the principle is exactly the 
same. But, then, the fault lies not so much irith the 
men who teach as with the doctrine they have been 
themselves taught. Granted thai, and their efforts are 
only such as might be expected of earnest men desir- 
ing to do their best for their fellow-creatures ; philo- 
sophy, therefore, has never been without a friendly 
thought for those who have striven to save men's 
souls, who have attested their eamestnesa and sincerity 
by lives of laborious self-denial, and who have been 
instruments or agents of incalculable benefits to man- 
kind. But to the doctrine itself she can give no 
q^uarter, and she is compelled to proclaim aloud that 
until it is definitely repudiated as an article of belief, 
religion, even at her best, is in the long run powerless 
against the influence of the priestly spirit. So, at 
least, aU history seems to proclaim. Happily, how- 
ever, the human race are always wiser than their 
beliefs, and so, in this instance at any rate, have saved 
themselves. There is not, perhaps, in the whole com- 
pass of human creeds a doctrine that has been so 
urgently and so universally insisted on, bo tacitly 
accepted, and withal so little believed in for the prac- 
tical conduct of men's lives on earth. 

Nor again do I deny, rather gladly remember, that 
from religion has proceeded some of the noblest upiifi- 
ings of the human spirit against the tyrant and the 
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oppressor. The co-ieligioniat of Lutlier and the 
country-fliaQ of Milton does not need to be reminded 
of this. In truth, religion, when she engages upon the 
side of freedom, brings an irresistible accession of 
strength to that holiest of causes. But then she can 
never remain permanently and consistently the ally 
of liberty, so long aa pretending to know the conditions 
of the future life, she claims to exercise a controlling 
power upon the individual conscience by the hope of 
everlasting bliss or the fear of endless punishment. 
And philosophy knows this. Taught, unhappily, to 
identify religion with the popular doctrine concerning 
the future, she must needs reject religion altogether, 
or else be false to the cause of freedom, over whose 
cradle she has watched, for whose life she has toiled, 
upon whose sufferings she has shed so many passionate 
tears of shame and sorrow. This accounts for that 
intense antipathy to the Pagan creed which we find in 
ancient philosophy, the depth and extent of which are 
hardly exa™erated in Warburton's description, rhetorical 
thoi^h it be. "The wiser ancients (in whose times 
superstition with its malignant embraces had twined 
itself rotmd the noble trunk of religion, bad poisoned 
her benignest qualities, deformed all her comeliness, 
and usurped her very name) were so struck and 
affected with what they saw and felt, that some of 
them thought even atheism was to be preferred before 
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her" (Book iii., sec. 6). Are things much altered 
now ? From the time of Plutaich, down to the pre- 
sent day, this is just what men have felt ; juat what, 
to take one instance, Bacon expressed in the motto that 
heads this chapter. 

IV. Philosophy has rejected the popular doctrine 
concerning the future life, because of her fidelity to 
utility as, the paramount object of civilised society. 

Upon thia head it is not perhaps necessary to 
enlarge, tempting though the subject be ; the argument 
runs a strictly parallel course with what has been 
already said, and lies, moreover, upon the surface of 
the subject. When men enter into social union they 
tacitly agree, while preserving personal freedom of 
thought and action, to postpone individual interests to 
the general good ; and they find by experience that in 
seeking the happiness of others they are in reality 
securing their own. Of this truth, once more, 
philosophy has, especially of late, constituted herself 
the champion and the exponent ; in earlier days it 
■was bequeathed in solemn charge by the Saviour of 
mankind to the heavenly society He was establishing 
upon earth ; but no Church that assigns a special, nay, 
almost an exclusive pre-eminence to the idea of in- 
dividual salvation, can be expected to do justice to 
the claims of collective humanity. In these days, 
therefore, when the greatest happiness of the greatest 
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number has been formally atmoouced as the object of 
social life, it is philosophy that has espoused the cause 
of the body against the selfishness of the members, and 
is more and more taking upon herself the work which 
belongs, by the express institution of its foundei, to 
the Christian religion. 

For thia, once more, the popular doctrine concerning 
the future life is mainly responsible ; it is, in the first 
place, a survival of man's inherited selfishness, and in 
the second, is expressly calculated to encourage the 
feeling of self-interest as opposed to, or unconnected 
with, the interest of the society. The following are 
some of the results accomplished by it in this direction. 
The salvation of the individual is of necessity prior 
in time to any efforts that he can make towards the 
salvation of other people. Men are taught to think 
that it is possible to save themselves vrithout any 
reference to the destiny of their neighbours, and, 
in direct defiance of nature itself, that any single 
person can be entirely and for ever happy, though 
every htiman being that he had ever known and loved 
■was entirely and for ever miserable. Again, the utility 
of punishment, as a means of protecting society against 
the selfishness of its members, vanishes out of sight, 
and is replaced by a vindictive penalty that per- 
petuates evil instead of curing it. Again, and perhaps 
■what in the judgment of philosophy is worst of all, 
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tlie thoughts of men aie tempted awa^ from the 
interests and duties of life here, to be fixed upon the 
possibilities and fancies of an unknown hereafter. 
What might not have been accomplished for the world, 
if religion had been able to throw all her weight into 
the task of ameliorating the condition of mankind, and 
so preparing it for a higher stage of existence, instead 
of devoting the chief of her energies to save a few 
souls out of a perishing world. The wonder is, how- 
ever, not that she has done so little, but that, weighted 
with the popular doctrine, she has been yet powerful 
enough to achieTe so much. It is an impressive 
testimony to the inherent vitality of the Christian 
faith. 

No doubt, once more I confess with thankfulness, 
of late years much prepress has been made in the 
rel^ious mind towards a more comprehensive and 
unselfish theology of salvation. But no absolute 
success can i)Ossibly be hoped for, so long as the 
common doctrine retains any hold whatever upon the 
faith of men. For if salvation be a purely personal 
thing, wrought out by each man for himself, in accord- 
ance with the methods prescribed by that part of the 
Church to which he has attached himself, then, by the 
very nature of the case, we cannot save the soul of 
another man, but can at most, after providing for our 
own, render him a little external assistance, consisting 
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fbi the most part of a somewhat superfluous stream of 
exhortation. In the populaj helief this world may he 
likened to a ship, without boats, in imminent danger 
of sinking, with a crew of say a hundred souls on 
hoard, a mile or more from hmd. One out of the 
hundred knows that he can swim the distance, 
and has no reason to suppose that any one else can. 
He may render what little help lies in his power 
daring the few moments that are left, twit when the 
crisis comes what can he do, or what ought he to do, 
hnt jump overboard and strike out for his own life X 
Here once more we have a radical difference between 
the teaching which philosophy bas ac<iuired from ex- 
perience, and that whidi religion has inherited from 
tradition. And the moral sense of mankind is rapidly 
being trained to decide which is the noblest and 
worthiest view of salvation. 

v. PhiloBC^hy has rejected the popular doctrine 
concerning the future life, because of her growing 
appreoation of the law of orderly progress, as the 
condition imder which the universe itself, and civilised 
society as a part or development of it, has been con- 
Btitut«d and continues to exist. 

This is a more difficult subject than those we have 
been considering, and arouses, moreover, opposition in 
minds that would accept without demur the four prin- 
ciples we have just discussed. I do not therefore 
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insist upon the argumentative cogency of this prin- 
ciple with the same confidence that I have felt justi- 
fied in assuming hitherto ; questions, moreover, are 
started -which cannot even be adecLuately approached 
in a few sentences. Still the great doctrine of evolu- 
tion has too important a bearing upon our argument 
to be dismissed without a word. 

When the mind takes in the idea of evolution — 
that is, of advancement by strict process of natural 
causation from a lower set of conditions to a higher — 
the thought is sooner or later forced upon it, to what, 
ultimately, does this advancement tend ? Contemplating 
the unity of what we may be permitted to call a divine 
purpose, and contrasting it with the mystery of death 
— that one instance of decay and dissolution from 
which no higher life is known to be evolved — philo- 
sophy has become the interpreter of that instinct of 
human nature which demands why any limits should 
be set, or whether in truth they can be set, to man's 
future progress ; still, more, whether the destiny of 
mankind ought to be restricted within the bounds of 
time and space as known to our experience in the 
present life. Mr. Mill has told us of the tremendous 
effect which this question had upon his own mind, and 
it is one of the reasons why philosophy, almost uncon- 
sciously, certainly without owning it, turns to invite 
the aid, may I not add the consolation, of religion. 
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But, once more, most unliappilj ■without effect; 
because religion, which claims and rightly claims the 
future destiny of man as her own special province, 
finds herself committed to a belief concerning tbat 
future which is in all its essential features an exactly 
opposite way of regardii^ things to that which 
evolution inspires. The evolutionist fixes hia atten- 
tion upon the destiny of man as a whole, the popular 
doctrine breaks up the unity of the human race into 
its component parts ; the former would save man, the 
latter has no thought except for -men. The future of , 
the evolutionist consists of a ceaseless progress grow- 
ing out of the past by slow and natural development ; 
the popular doctrine rejoices in the prospect of a 
catastrophe that shall, as far as possible, not merely 
break off the connection of the things to come with 
all that has gone before, but shall destroy even the 
memory of the things that have been. The evolu- 
tionist, with an almost desperate and yet tenacious 
faith, endeavours to imagine a future in which every 
iota of human life shall find an appropriate place, in 
which men's works shall follow them; the popular 
doctrine has no room for anything human in the next 
life save moral conduct, or rather a combination of 
certain emotions, privileges, and duties, by which alone 
our destiny is conditioned ; characteristically also in 
the English burial service it mutilates the text of the 
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Bible by omitting the clause which bids ua remember 
that oui " works follow us." Finally, the evolutionist 
is compelled by virtue of his own principles to erpect 
an ever- increasing variety; the popular doctrine is 
equally compelled by its traditions to restrict all 
present. variety within two places or spheres, whereof 
the only predominant features are respectively happi- 
Dess and misery, 

" What an end is this," cries Philosophy, " to such 
an universe as this of which we rejoice to form a 
part ! " " How suitable," answers the Popolar Creed, 
" is this pimishment of personal wickedness, or this 
reward of personal righteousness % " " Are then," 
demands the former, " all things made to be wasted ? ' 
" Yes," replies the latter, " unless they have some- 
thing to do with that state of moral probation for 
which alone the world was created." Is there then 
nothing but this to be hoped for — for all the varieties 
of human excellence, for all the various types of 
character the world has witnessed, for all the races, 
generations, and countless myriads of living souls 
that have emeiged into existence, have passed swiftly 
across the stage, and then departed to their own 
place ? Does moral judgment, however important 
a part of God's dealings, exhaust all the intentions of 
the Creator, if it be granted that He have any inten- 
tions aC all, towards the beings He has made and 
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endowed with all their powers and qualities ? In one 
word, is it possible, without a sense of painful iucon- 
grnity, to suppose that the heaven and heU of popular 
theology can adequately describe the destiny of 
man, " that wonderful piece of work, in reason how 
noble, in Acuities how infinite " ? Even as we put 
the question we discern the hopeless insufficiency, the 
preposterous narrowness, the overweening presump- 
tion, which an answer in the affirmative would imply. 
And we seem to hear the voice of philosophy summing 
up the whole matter thus : " Better not to have been 
at all, than to have been created for this." 

It is interesting to remark, that the course of our 
discussion has brought ua to the point at which philo- 
sophy has in these later days made some attempt to 
become a religion to hersel£ Hopeless of receiving 
any wd or consolation &om the popular doctrine, for 
what I may call her evolutionary longings, she has 
sought religious satisfaction from her own resources. 
When the mind has grasped the idea of the universe 
under the aspect presented by evolution, it is naturally 
affected by two powerful and beautiful emotions, the 
spirit of reverence for the past and of hope for the future; 
and these emotions men have endeavoured to gratify by 
the contemplation, nay even the worship, of what the 
total of humanity will be in far-off ages yet to come. 
But, in the interest of sober and accurate thinking, it 
D 
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is right to say plainly, that to apply to this process 
the speciiic title of religion ■will, if persisted in, merely 
end in confusion and mental disaster. The mistake 
is to call reverence, hope, and similar emotions, by 
the name religions, apart from the iA)jed towards which 
they are directed. If they have to do with a Supreme 
Being or an immortal future — that is to say, with some- 
thing above nature aa we know it — they then become, 
in the strictly correct use of the word, religious ; but 
if they are confined to that which ia within the limits 
of natural order as we know it, then they remain 
purely moral or mental. To apply the word worship, 
in its normal sense and scientific meaning, to any part 
of man or any aspect of man's future, is like trying to 
lift ourselves from the ground without external support. 
Whether or not the natural emotions of reverence and 
hope can be adequately and appropriately satisfied by 
the contemplation of the unity of human progress is 
not the question before us, nor do I mean to express 
an opinion about it ; but I do express a very decided 
opinion indeed, that to call this method of satisfying 
them religious, or to put this contemplation in the 
place of worship, and humanity in the stead of God, 
is entirely erroneous and misleading. Nor, need I say, 
is this opinion mine only. Fortunately for the ultimate 
prevalence of accurate thinking, the purely scientific 
element in modern philosophy has uttered an emphatic 
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protest ftgainat this confusion of two different ideas, 
or regions of thoi^ht. Every one, in England at any 
rate, who concerns himself with these subjects, owes 
in this respect a debt of gratitude to Professor Huxley, 
which I for one gladly avail myself of this opportunity 
of discharging. 

We have now ascertained the reasons why philo- 
sophy has rejected the popular doctrine concerning the 
future life. No doubt many other considerations tend- 
ing to make the truth of that doctrine impossible will 
occur, as in fact they do occur every day, to the minds 
of practical men ; hut I have perhaps succeeded in 
enumerating those which rest upon a purely philo- 
sophic basis. No doubt, again, this brief and imperfect 
sketch might easily be supplemented by an iuunense 
variety of further proofs, additional illustrations, and 
more profound reasoning. But I must afi&rm that, 
while I shall be glad indeed if any su^estions of 
mine lead to fuller and deeper investigation in this 
fruitful direction, 1 have, nevertheless, made out with 
sufficient clearness the propositions which I undertook 
to establish, and irom which my further aiguments 
for the divine legation, first of Moses, then of Christ, 
must be derived. Summed up they are as follows : — 
(a.) There are certain evils inherent in the original 
primitive constitution of society, from which our 
'' trained common sense," called philosophy, has undei- 
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taken to deliver, and is still endeavouring to deliver, 
the human race. These are deception, injustice, 
tyranny, selfishness, and disorder. 

f&.) But these evils have taken root, and etui exist 
as survivals in the popular -religious dogmas concern- 
ing the future life. 

(c) Therefore philosophy has rejected these dc^mas, 
and is hound to resist them wherever and under what- 
ever sanctions they make their appearance. 

This last clause, bmding philosophy to a perpetual 
resistance, requires to be clearly unde^tood. People 
fancy, for instance, that If a supernatural revelation, 
strong enough to command universal and immediate 
assent, were once given, philosophy must needs abandon 
her objection to doctrines thus divinely authenticated. 
Eut this is not the case. If the existence of a future 
lifoi under the conditions of an endless heaven and 
heU exclusively, were vouched for in letters of flame 
written across the sky, philosophy woold indeed seek 
in death the last refuge of expiring freedom, bat with 
her dying breath would proclaim herself deserted and 
betrayed. "The Author of my being," she would 
say, "made me what I am, and laid upon me the 
charge of being faithful to the great cause of truths 
justice, liberty, utility, and law. 1 have, with many 
errors and shortcomings, but with an ever-increasing 
appreciation of these eternal verities, discharged the 
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duty imposed upon me by the very law of my exist- 
ence. Either then Glod is not Unchangeable, or He 
03 not All-powerfttl, or else (what were auiely the more 
probable and less ud worthy alternative) you who 
assert these things are mistaken, and your doctrine 
(not a very attractive one at the best) concerning His 
final intentions towards His children is not true." 
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CHAPTEE III. 

THE SILENCE OF THE M03AIC RELIGION CONCERNING 
THE FUTURE LIFE. 



•r Dot >njtliiiig." 

We are now in a position to understand the full 
significance of the fact, that the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures (by which I mean from the time of Moses to the 
Captivity) maintained a strict and unbroken silence 
concerning the futtire life. I doubt whether the whole 
range of human history, prolific as it is in marvels 
and surprises, presents a more remarkable phenomenon 
than this, or one that is more likely to repay serious 
invest^tion. Let us consider what it means, beating 
in mind the animated but not overdrawn description 
of its extent and completeness quoted from Warburton 
in the first chapter. 

The Israelites were men of like passions and of 
the same origin as ourselves. Whatever tendencies and 
opimons are natural to man, and form a part of the 
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coDBtitutioD he has inherited from his first ancestors, 
they must have shared in ; and yet upon one most 
important field in which the mind of man has loved 
to expatiate and his imagination has been accustomed 
to run to riotous excess, they preserved a discreet and 
REUGious silence. They were credulous as other men 
(more so than most men, if their adversaries are to he 
believed), yet they never invented or believed fictitious 
facts about that unknown region where experience can 
set no bounds to credulity. They were savage and 
malignant like other folk, yet they never permitted 
their wrath to indulge itself in scenes beyond the 
grave. They were selfish as nature is too apt to make 
us, yet their self-love never took the form of providing 
for themselves a personal salvation in a future life. 
They had the most intense and vivid idea of the 
power and actions of God towards them, hut they 
never regarded Him as one who was able or willing 
to hold relations with them after death. The founda- 
tion of their religion was laid at a time when they 
were in close contact with the I^yptian mythology, 
or rather philosophy of immortality, and by one of 
whom it is expressly said that he was " learned in all 
the wisdom of the Egyptians." The loftiest moral 
teaching, ancient traditions, august ritual, astronomical 
speculations, all the wisdom and authority of a splendid 
and powerful hierarchy, contributed to make the future 
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life attractiye to the heart and imagination of the 
people : even to us, Egyptian teaching seems rather 
like the latest result of man's intellectual prowess 
than a survival, cvmningly glossed over, of his primeval 
barharism. To the charms and power of the Egyptian 
religion the Hebrews were by no means insensible, for 
we know how much their doctrine and worship was 
coloured by I^yptian modes of thinking and worship- 
ping, and how frequently in abject superstition they 
hankered after the bondage from which a purer reve- 
lation had set them free. And yet from the moment 
they tamed their backs upon the laud of their 
captivity, a silence deep as though the grave had 
swallowed it up, falls upon the theoli^y of immortality. 
With all the ii^rained" vices of slavery, they were yet 
destitute of the temptation so natural to slaves, that 
last resource of crushed humanity, to devote their 
tyrants to eternal wrath, and to call down the venge- 
ance of God in another life upon the men whom justice 
seemed powerless to reach in this. Closely allied as 
they were both in blood and feeling to the Arabian 
tribes, they were yet absolutely, free from those ten- 
dencies which at another religious crisis culminated 
in the Mahometan Paradise, What, we ask in amaze- 
ment, was the cause of a phenomenon so remarkable 
as this ? Why did Moses, alone of all religious 
teachers, say nothing about the hope or the conditions 
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of a life to come I How did the people of Israel 
preaeive for centniiea silence upon precisely that point 
concerning which every other people has indulged in 
the wildest speculation ? And, above all, how comes 
it that this people of all the nations of antiquity laid 
the foundation of the only religion that now lays 
claim to the allegiance of civilised humanity ? Surely 
these are questions that deserve a fuller inquiry and a 
more definite answer than has hitherto been accorded 
them. 

The first and most obvious remark which philosophy 
has to make upon the fects thus presented for her 
criticism is, that whatever condemnation she hajs been 
compelled to pass upon the teaching of other religions 
concerning the future life, does not apply to the Jewish 
in the period between Moses and Jeremiah. With 
the Jews she has no quarrel in this respect, and 
nothing to complain of ; on the contrary, the negative 
praise due to those who have the merit of keeping 
silence, instead of indulging in unauthorised dogmatism, 
she must accord them. Tliis does not, it wiU be said, 
taken by itself, amount to very much, still it is 
necessary to make it clear before we proceed further. 
And much more than this remains behind. 

Did the Jewish religion by its judicious silence not 
merely avoid errors, but also acquire any positive and 
peculiar advantages ? Did the absence of a rank and 
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tangled undergrowth of dogmatism leave the soil 
vacant for any of tliose excellent seeds which philo- 
sophy loves, if not to sow, at least to watch growing ? 
To come closer, can we discern anything in the Old 
Testament that made for truth, justice, freedom, utility, 
and law or evolution, in the sense in which philosophy 
uses those words ? To this I shall now proceed to 
indicate an answer, merely premising that the answer 
is snch as lies open to any ordinarily attentive reader 
of the Bihle, who can fill up for himself that picture 
of which I need but give a bare outline. I have the 
more reason for being brief that the ground here 
traversed has been already visited in a previous book, 
though with a somewhat different intention and point 
of view.* 

I. Truih. The Mosaic religion was from first to 
last a religion of experience, grounding itself upon 
certain facts, actual or supposed, which were a suf- 
ficient warrant for the truth of what the Israelites 
were called upon to believe. No book can tell its 
own story more plainly than the Bible, if only it ia 
permitted to tell it in its own way. But unhappily, 
as it has been corrupted by prejudice or tradition, so 
has it become the theme of a brilliant literary enter- 

' With the following pages may be compared toy EMUfS on the 
HInicleBof Qod and the Inspiratioc of the Jena in " The BeconeilUtioti 
of ReliglDQ Slid ScisDoe." 
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prise under ■which the most suhstantial truths eva- 
porate into air, to he replaced hy ingenious theorising, 
possible only in the nineteenth century, and utterly 
meaningless to an ancient Hebrew. Instead, there- 
fore, of describing the essence of the Mosaic religion 
by a collection of sentences from writings composed 
many hundred years after the Exodus, let us take a 
specimen or two out of literally hundreds that might 
be quoted to the same effect. I dare not of course 
press the point as to the time of composition, but 
these three are at any rate attributed to the heroes of 
the first, middle, and closing periods respectively : — 

" I am the Lord thy God that brought thee out of 
the land of Egypt " (Exodiis xx 2). 

" And Samuel said unto the people, It is the Lord 
that advanced Moses and Aaron, and that brought 
your fathers up out of the land of Egypt" (r Sam. 
xii. 6). 

'* Therefore behold the days shall come, saith the 
Lord, that it shall no more be said. The Lord liveth 
that brought up the children of Israel out of the land 
of Egypt ; hut the Lord liveth that brought up the 
children of Israel from the land of the north, and from 
all the lands, whither he had driv^ them : and I will 
bring them again into the land that I gave their 
fathers" (Jeremiah xvi. 14, 15), 

This last verse gives an exact account of the 
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essential basis, the eternal meaning, of Israel's religion : 
how deeply this belief in their deliverance by Jehovah 
affected the national mode of thinking may be seen 
in Psalms Ixxx., Ixxxi, But I am ashamed of making 
these infantine quotations. What human being, with- 
out a theoty to serve or a discovery to substantiate, 
can deny (I know not of a single critic who has 
denied) that what the Jews thought about the origin 
and nature of theii religion is somewhat as follows : — 
Jehovah had delivered them by the interposition 
of His power ; He was their King, and was dealing 
with them every day ; their history was the result of 
that dealing, the expression of His divine will. Theii 
rulers were His messengers and servants, their victories 
Hia rewards, their sufferings His chastisements. It 
was He who led them into captivity, and then re- 
membered them when they were in trouble. They 
knew all this in the only way that men can know 
anything, by the evidence of their senses, by the 
testimony of witnesses, by comparing one thing with 
another, by reasoning up to God from data supplied 
by their daily experience of what He was doing or 
saying to thenL How they came by their profoimd 
behef in this overruling government of God, what 
was the kind of evidence upon which tiiey accepted 
it, whether it would be regarded as sufficient and 
satisfnctoiy in these critical days, is not at all the 
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qaestion before us. But that they had it, and that 
they thought it was based upon actual facts presented 
to consciousness in the usual way, is so plain that one 
feels a telnctance in adducing these two or three 
passages to ptove it 

" We have heard with our ears, God, our fathers 
have told us, what work Thou didst in their day^, in 
the times of old" (Fs. zHt. i). 

" And the Lord spake unto you out of the midst of 
the fire : ye heard the voice of the words, but ye saw 
no similitude; only ye heard a voice" (Dent, iv. 12). 

"And ye have we» all that the Lord your God 
hath done unto all these nations because of you : 
for the Lord your God is He that fought for you " 
(Joshua TTJii 3). 

" Which we have heard and known, and our fathers 
have told us " (Ps. Ixxviii. 3), 

One special aspect of this belief that God was 
habitually entering into dealings with them, may be 
traced in all that the Jews thought about the opera- 
tions of nature. This has not escaped Ewald's notice, 
who says (vol iii 151) that "unusual terrors and 
disturbances had for Israel a still deeper significance 
... its mind was ever on the stretch f(« any hint in 
nature of the imseen Celestial, for any seeming glimpse 
of His mysterions ways in hurricane, earthquake, or 
flood." Of this habitual feeling the 29th Fsalm is the 
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best illustration ; of the faith that saw and heard God 
in nature's common moods, we need go no further than 
the rst verse of the rgth, "The heavens declare the 
glory of God, and the firmament showeth His handy- 
work." 

But enough of this. If any one can, in the face 
of the Old Testament, assert that the Jews discovered 
any other foundation for their religious beliefs than 
what " they had seen and heard or their fathers had 
told them," it is useless to argue the matter.' Let us 
be content to afOrm that the Mosaic religion, as 

' "It ma<f be well to adduce one example of the way in which over- 
ingenuity tdb; miss the plainest facts, and unconeciousl; read into the 
Jeniah recorda.its own poetic idealisni. Ad eloqueot and courageoui 
prsaoher of our own times writes aa follows : ' God dwell* in light 
unapproachnble, or He is surrouaded b; clouds and darknees ; His ways 
are iu tiie sea. His paths are in the great waters, His footsteps are oat 
known ; . . . He ia a conaumlog fire, He ia a atill small voice.' These 
are the kind of sentencea in which msn has from time to time tried to 
eipresahia idea of God." — Hawbis, Thoughttfor the Timet, 2nd Sermon. 
Bow I coofesa I should not tike to be the man to meet the appalling 
iDdignation with which tha authors of tbeae phraaea would resent 
this method of treating them. " These words," they would say one 
and all, " were written to describe eventa which we believed to. have 
occurred. The ways of God were in the Red Sea that night our 
fathers paaaed over ; the consuming fire shoae on Sinai and Tabor; 
the still small voice was heard in the soul of Elijah in the wildemass 
of Horeb. Tour igth-eentury wisdom may, for all wa know, prove 
these stories to be mythical, and the sccount of them legendary ; but 
all the wisdom -of all the ages put together cauQot prove that we 
intended to describe our idea* of God, or thought (rightly or wrongly) 
that we were not descrihingyiiclj. We deny, as you go on to say, that 
we were impotent, bafBud, or contradictory ; on the contrary, we assert 
that it is the absence of suoh fulings (or, if you will, excellencies) that 
makes the Bible what it is." 
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developed for 800 years, was from first to last a 
transcript of liistorical or personal experience regarded 
in its relation towards a Supreme Being from whom 
it was supposed to come ; and let us add, that as this 
provides the only intellectual groundwork for faith, 
so too does it afford the only means whereby the 
element of tmth can enter into religion as a con- 
stituent element and decisive proof. For of the Jews' 
religion alone is it — I will not say worth tlie while 
of philosophy, but — possible for her to ask her first 
question, "Are these things true; and if true, what 
do they mean ? " 

II. Justice. — The one characteristic religious discovery 
made by the Jews, that for which they have laid the 
whole world under an eternal obligation, is the associa- 
tion of righteousness with the Supreme Being as His 
first and essential attribute. But the whole conception 
of the future life is bound up with the idea of justice ; 
that is, of assigning to persona hereafter the just treat- 
ment they do not obtain, or do not seem to obtain, 
in this life. Is there then any traceable connexion 
between the wonderful Mosaic proclamation of the 
justice of God, and the still more wonderful silence 
about judgment to come ? I think there certainly is. 

We may dismiss from oar consideration the pro- 
position that the Jews, being seized in some inexplic- 
able manner with a consciousness of the happiness 
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and dignity of doing right, forthwitli proceeded to 
imagine for themselves a Divine Being, or rather a 
Divine tendency, in \rhom righteousness -was, so to 
speak, vested. Could this theory he proved by evi- 
dence (of which there is none to the purpose), it would 
still leave the difficulty as to how the Jews alone of 
mankind came by their consciousoess exactly where 
it was. But when we turn to the history itself, the 
process is perfectly plain — that is, as they themselves 
conceived it ; and if we reject their own notions about 
their own history (which after aU no one really ever 
does, and which the most advanced criticism is studi- 
ously careful to respect), we have nothing to put in 
their place. The writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
who might be supposed to know something about the 
religious beliefs of his countrymen, and to draw his 
own philosophy from them, states the process thus 
summarily: "For he that cometh to God must be- 
lieve that He is, and that He is a rewarder of them 
that diligently seek Him." The Israelites believed 
that they had ample confirmation of the first fact in 
the Exodus ; of the second in the wilderness, where 
" The Lord passed by before him, and proclaimed. The 
Lord, the Lord GotJ, merciful and gracious, long-sufTer- 
ing, and abundant in goodness and truth, keeping 
mercy for thousands, forgiving iniqoity and trans- 
gression and sin, and that WJU by no means clear the 
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gnilty" (Ex. xxxiv. 6). Let me repeat for the twen- 
tieth time, that I am passing no opinion upon the 
nature or the credihility of the transaction thus re- 
corded. I quote the passage simply to show, which 
it does beyond the possibility of dispute, what the 
men who built up the Jewish religion (no matter who 
they were or when they wrote) believed about the 
sources whence they derived their " inspiration," that 
is, their ideas about God, 

God then was their Euler and Judge, but how was 
the justice of the Ruler to be displayed, in what sense 
wat the question to be answered, " Shall not the Judge 
of all the earth do right " ? Not by an appeal, as it 
were, to a higher court in a future world, for from this 
they were debarred by their own self-imposed silence 
and tacitly-acknowledged ignorance. Therefore they 
were driven back upon a belief in the completeness 
of God's righteous dealings with them now and here ; 
like wise men, they were resolved to make the best 
and think the highest of the tribunal in which they 
saw man's final court of appeal. The passionate desire 
for justice, common to human nature, took with them 
the shape of an enthusiasm for the righteousness of 
their God. In Him they found their ideal of justice 
satisfied, in His dealings witb them they were sure 
they could trace the decrees of a righteous Ruler. It 
is a noble and mt^nificent conception, a faith in an 
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invisible present tliat is so much more faUhful tlian 
the hope of a future to be sensibly revealed. No 
gloomy forebodings a3 to their personal destiny here- 
after, no artificial division into two classes of the lost 
and saved, no vindictive hopes of endless penalties to 
be visited upon their enemies, interposed to obscure 
or distort the sublime and perfect picture of Jehovah, 
ruling in righteousness, mighty to save. This was the 
faith that bore them triumphant over the difficulties 
that present themselves at once to all who face the 
experience and contemplate the inequalities of human 
life as we know it here. It is to this that we owe 
such an outburst of triumphant faith as that contained 
in that Psalm of the philosophy of life, the 3 7th, from 
which I quote but one pathetic and solemn assertion : 
" I have been youi^, and now am old, yet have I not 
seen the righteous forsaken, nor Ins seed beggii^ their 
bread." 

Was then this faith in the ultimate victory of 
goodness over evil in this present world altogether 
deceptive, and did the Jews ignore the testimony of 
the experience to which they appealed ? No one who 
reads the serious and measured utterances of this 
exquisite Psalm can doubt that the writer was 
describing things as he felt them to be. But if so, 
is there not a plain contradiction between the actual 
and the ideal — a contradiction which made itself felt 
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in later times, and which can never be entirely over- 
looked 7 This contradiction can, I think, be in great 
measure removed by remindii^ outselves of four 
characteristic and excellent productions of Jewish 
religious thought for which we are indebted to them, 
and THET to the absence of dogmatic teaching about 
the future life. 

(i.) The Jews were in the habit of regarding the 
dealings of God, not so much with themselves as 
individuals as ^ith the nation at large, and then with 
themselves as belonging to it. Hence in the history 
of the people they were enabled to find abundant 
confirmation of their belief that God rewarded men 
according to their deeds. 

(2,) Eewards and punishments being with them 
the natural result of virtuous or vicious actions, they 
were enabled and indeed stimulated to trace their 
operation where appearances seemed to be to the 
contrary, and to trust in the ultimate and invisible 
justice of God, however dark the prospect and how- 
ever long deferred His coming. 

(3.) The sufferings of innocent men suggested the 
idea, one of the most helpful by which humanity has 
ever been consoled, that they were being chastened for 
their own benefit by a merciful and wise Creator, 

(4.) But, after all, was not the Psalmist's assertion 
literally true to an extent that we can hardly realise ? 
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Their belief in the immediate and direct justice of 
God most have influenced their conduct one towards 
another steadily and iirgently in the direction of juat 
dealing. No people could live in such a religious 
atmosphere aa their sacred books reveal to us, withont 
being elevated into a far higher region of thought and 
practice in respect of justice than is possible to other 
nations — saturated with the notion that justice is an 
ideal only to be hoped for in another life. We have 
here, if I mistake not, one of the hidden causes why 
their national life was endowed with a vitality and 
tenacity that enrvived the most unpropitious circum- 
stances. Nor do I doubt that there was in Judsea far 
more fairness of conduct and uprightness of action as 
between man and man than in Greece or Home. The 
Jewish hatred of an nnjust judge or a deceitful 
weight; the protest against defrauding the labourer 
of his hire, or the oi of his share of the com ; the 
special curse upon those who removed a landmark or 
perverted judgment ; the title given to their earliest 
rulers of " Judge ; " the testimony of Samuel to his 
own integrity, "whom have I defrauded?"; the policy 
of Absalom, whereby he obtained favour with the 
people — "Oil that I were made judge in the land, 
that every man which hath any suit or cause might' 
come unto me and I would do him justice ; " the 
prayer of Solomon — "Give thy servant an under- 
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staDding heart to judge the people, that I may 
discern between good and bad " — all these, together 
with countless expressions in Psalms and Prophets, 
testify to the intense zeal for righteous dealing which 
characterised the Jewish character and cemented the 
people together, so that the nation survived the most 
disintegrating shocks and convulsions. But what need 
of further argument to those who remember that we 
owe to the Mosaic religion the first conception of that " 
which we teach our children as the second command- 
ment of the law — " Our duty to our neighbour " ? 

These are very admirable and beneficial results of 
the instinct that taught the Jews to be silent about 
the future life ; one would be glad to know whether 
the popular doctrine can point to anything half so 
good. And yet there is one more claim to be made 
on their behalf: If it seemed impossible in the face 
of facts any longer to reconcile his treatment with his 
beUef in God's perfect righteousness, the Jew had still 
a resource left. The rebellion against injustice which 
in other men has found vent in the despair of atheism, 
or in the almost deification of pessimism, took to itself 
among the Jews the form of earnest yet reverential 
expostulation with their Creator. " All this is come 
upon us, yet have we not foigotten Thee, neither 
have we dealt falsely in Thy covenant " (Ps. iliv. 17.) 
" How long, Lord, how long ? " This purely beligious 
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expression of a feeling that lies deep down in the human 
heart, and_ for want of expression becomes a hut too 
frequent source of unhappiness and mistake, is one of 
the most heaiitiful things in the religion of Israel. In 
it, let U3 not forget, the most human of Spirits found 
solace and relief, when the Saviour of Mankind cried 
from His cross, " My God, my God, why hast Thou 
forsaken me ? " 

III. Freedom. — If it be true that the spirit of 
priestcraft derives its sustenance mainly from the 
superstitious fears engendered by the theology of the 
future life, then it follows, as a matter of course, that 
this ancient and subtle foe of liberty would have no 
place among the Jews. And such we find to be the 
case. There is not a trace in the records that have 
come down to ua to lead us to suppose that men were 
forbidden to act and think as they pleased by the 
interposition of the priestly power. In the bad sense, 
indeed, of that word, there neither were nor could be 
priests at all in the Jewish commonwealth. Blas- 
phemy and idolatry (heresy there was not) were 
indeed punished, but by what we should call the 
civil power, with the consent and assistance of public 
opinion. No one pretended to lay down the law to 
the Jews, to coerce their wills, or bind their intelli- 
gence. Their greatest men, even Moses and David, 
not to mention Joshua, Samuel, or Elijah, appealed to 
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their reason and sought to arouse their conscience. 
Of all people in the world they were the least likely 
to submit to those heavy burdens which, aided by 
the Fc^an doctrines of the future life, Scribes and 
Pharisees were enabled to impose upon the necka of 
their degenerate successors. 

Now, the liberty which other people have gained 
by their exeitions, or have owed to their philosophy 
and politics, the Jews obtained as a gift from their 
religion. The tone of the nation was eminently that 
of a free people — free almost to wilful perverseneas. 
Just as knowledge is power, so truth is freedom : 
" The truth shall make you free." There can he no 
spiritual tyranny where the ultimate appeal is made 
to facts that are within the knowledge of aU ; and 
where the spirit is free, civil and political liberty find 
opportunity for growth and progress. It has, perhaps, 
hardly met with sufficient recognition how many of 
the first and most characteristic steps towards the 
establishment of human freedom were taken by the 
Jews. 

Theirs, for instance, was the first protest against 
tyranny (in the Greek sense) ; nor can we read 
Samuel's denunciation of despotism (i Sam. viii) 
and its attendant evils without a glow of admiration, 
or without bethinking ourselves of the latest tyranny 
that attested the truth of his forebodings and fell 
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before our eyes some eight years ago. Theirs was the 
first rebellion against the autocratic power of even 
a beloved dynasty in the days of David's grandson, 
and the children of Israel refused supplies 2000 years 
before Hampden declined to pay ship-money, Jero- 
boam is the first instance of a constitutional king, if 
by that is meant one who rules by agreement with 
liis people ; and Adoram, " who was stoned with 
stones till he died," is the first of a loi^ line of 
ministers, especially finance ministers (he was over the 
t.-ibute), who have shared a like and equally just fate. 
Abiathar, whom Solomon " thrust out from being 
priest unto the Lord," is the first example of that 
wholesome control exercised by the civil power over 
the class of priestly intriguers who prostitute religion 
to purposes of party interest and political discord ; 
while Elijah remains almost unequalled throt^h all 
ages as the one great sufferer for conscience' sake. 
In short, for good ot for evil, Israel was a stiff-necked 
people, endowed with all the imperial and self-assert- 
ing' instincts that spring from a devoted love of 
liberty. 

Two special features there are, connected with the 
national spirit of &eedom, that call for a brief notice 
at our hands. These are the absence of religious perse- 
cution, and the consequent freedom of religious thought 
and speech. It seems strange at first to remember 
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that the anceators of the men who crucified our Lord 
should have heen, above all other nations, free from the 
bloody and shameful taint of persecution. But down 
to the time of Jeremiah, who was at once the last of 
the Mosaic heroes and the first of Christ-like martyrs, 
I can recall nothing that bears any resemblance to this 
scourge of humanity — save, of course, when Baal and 
the spirit of the Phoenician religion had for a time 
usurped the place of Jehovah and the spirit of the 
Mosaic dispensation. One instance indeed there is 
which stands in almost ludicrous contrast with the 
ferocious crimes perpetrated by religion in the name 
of truth, and which is well worth recording as a 
specimen of the worst that persecution could effect 
amot^ the Hebrews, The Jewish prophet Amos had 
uttered some very strong words indeed against the 
sister kingdom of Israel and its very powerful 
monarch, Jeroboam IL Whereupon Amaziah, PBIEST 
of Bethel, complains of the prophet to the kii^, telling 
him that "Amos hath conspired against thee ; the land 
is not able to bear his words." And then, apparently 
with the king's sanction, he is enabled to resort to the 
extreme step of compelling Amos to leave the country 
and go back to his own. " thou seer, flee thou away 
into the land of Judah, and there eat bread, and prophesy 
there ; but prophesy not again any more at Bethel, for 
it is the king's chapel and the king's court." To which 
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the prophet replies by threats, of which it ia enough 
to say that they cannot quite be excused by any pos- 
sible theory of inspiration. What would the saintly 
Laud or the most Christian Louis XIV. have done 
under similar provocation ! So lightly presses the 
hand of persecution, so harmless is the priestly spirit, 
when the terrors of the future life are not invoked to 
envenom the minds of men and darken their under- 
standings one towards another. 

And the priceless reward which follows in the train 
of toleration the Jews had in abundance, for the voice 
of prophecy was but the outcome of free religious 
thought, — a veritable freedom of the press before the 
days of printing. There was no need in Israel for Mil- 
ton's plea on behalf of unlicensed printing, or Jeremy 
Taylor's for liberty of prophesying. The teachers of 
the people assumed a license in the name of region 
that would shock an English jury engaged in trying 
an action for libel. Hiey were for ever bringing harsh 
and disagreeable messages to the ears of unwilling yet 
listening rulers ; or reproving the people for their mad- 
ness ; or expressing new religious thoughts ; or pointing 
out the crimes and punishments of rich and poor, great 
and small. They did all this in language of most 
vehement oratory, or in strains of glowing poetry cal- 
culated to penetrate to all classes, and to arouse men's 
minds to wrath. In a word, liberty, which elsewhere 
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associates herself with philosophers and patriots, irith 
assemblies and suETr^es, fixed her place of refuge, 
amongst the Hebre'ws, in the breasts of the national 
teachers of religion. 

Lest this should be thought a merely ideal descrip- 
tion, let me illustrate it from the history of one of 
Israel's greatest sons. 

The prophet Isaiah lived towards the close of the 
monarchy under circumstances that present a parallel 
to those of the great champion of Hellenic freedom 
— Deniosthenes. His country was threatened by an 
overwhelming' despotism; the governing powers were for 
some time dead against him ; he spent his life in ui^ng 
the people not indeed so much to resistance (though 
there was that too) as to confidence in God, and to 
those reforms in Church and State by which alone 
faith could be approved in God's sight. He was a 
citizen of high standing in Jerusalem, a kind of leader 
of opposition in the days of Ahaz, the king's confiden- 
tial adviser in the reign of Hezekiah. He spent his 
life in ceaseless political and literary activity, and had 
his friends or party whom he instructed in the true 
policy of the kingdom. He had, moreover, relations 
with foreign peoples, to whom he was in the habit of 
giving advice, expressing himself with the utmost free- 
dom about their political conduct — say, for instance, 
as to the propriety of entering into an alliance with 
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I^ypt. Upon one occasion he cooftonta the Idng in 
the midst of his military preparatioos, upou another he 
thunders in the ear of the people the chastisement 
of their sins. He denounces with terrible energy the 
profligacy of fine ladies, the avaricious greed of great 
landowners, the treachery of statesmen, the corruption 
of judges, the filthy drunkenness of the rich, the 
childish nonsense of the clei^. He speaks of the 
prime minister Shebna (xxiL 1 5), or rather to his 
face, in language that would speedily bring down con- 
demnation upon any English speaker even in the most 
violent days ; and he prefers his rival Eliakim, with an 
outspoken candour that could not be surpassed by the 
most devoted member of a political party. In a word, 
he presents the splendid spectacle of a free, daunUess, 
wise, active, and patriotic spirit such as philosophy 
loves to look upon, such as religion wUl one day learn 
to understand and prize as that which she has the 
greatest cause to be proud of having produced. 

IV, Utility. — The philosophic idea of utility is so 
entirely a modem notion that it might seem at first 
sight -fantastical to apply it to describe the genius of 
the ancient Hebrew people. Now by utilitarianism I 
understand to be meant (amoi^ other things) an 
almost exclusive regard for the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number ; and further, a disposition to 
place that happiness in material well-being. But then 
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this ia aniely what tlie Jews were always aimiDg at. 
Their uncoDcem about personal salvation and about 
futoie happiness set them free to devote their enei^es 
to the patsoit of temporal prosperity for the whole 
nation. There are scores of passages in Fsalms and 
Prophets, too well known to need quotation, that 
might be paralleled with the wise king's famous desire 
that every French peasant might have a fowl in his 
pot ; and there ia something in the tone they breathe 
that found a representative amongst ourselves in the 
person of Cobbett. Indeed, a cunning opponent might 
with some plausibihty bring against them a charge of 
materialism, or a too great regard for mere worldly 
prosperity — a chai^ not uncommonly uiged against 
the modem Utilitarian school of thinkers. Let us 
examine this for a moment 

The sting of the accusation lies, I suppose, in this : 
that there is a tendency in Utilitarianism to lay too 
mnch stress upon the sufficiency of external and phy- 
sical conditions to promote and produce moral and 
spiritual excellence. But to this I can only repl}', 
that if ever I am tempted to believe that virtue and 
goodness are the creation of favourable material condi- 
tions, I have only to look to the utilitarianism of the 
Old Testament to have this temptation corrected by 
what I find written and recorded there. Erom first to 
last the Jewish doctrine is that moral goodness both 
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cauaes, and finds its reward in, material well-being. 
Peace and plenty at home, strength and victory abroad, 
comfort and prosperity diffused amongst all classes 
and shared by all in common, were the lecompence 
assigned by Divine Providence to truth and justice, 
religion and piety. This is excellent utilitarianism, 
and none the less excellent leligion. If this side of 
the truth be clearly understood, the other side — which 
the Jews only now and then touched upon — loses all 
its real or apparent darker. The Jew was always cer- 
tain that the service of God brought him prosperity 
and success; occasionally he also felt that temporal 
welfare would help him to serve God better. 

We are, however, more especially concerned with 
the utilitarian conception of morality ; that is, with the 
form in which appeal is to be made to the consciences 
of mankind. According to the common doctrine the 
appeal runs thus : — " Tou ought not to do wrong, 
because you will harm yourself hereafter." According 
to utilitarianism the appeal runs thus : — " You ought 
not to do wrong, because you will bring harm upon 
society now and after you are gone." These two 
views do not, of course, exclude one another ; indeed, 
the former no less than the latter might be called 
utilitarian — only of a very base and selfish kind. 
But it hardly needs to be pointed out that the Jews 
laid especial stress upon the latter mode of addressing 
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tlie conscience to the almost entire exclusion of the 
former. 

That the consequences of sin are to be regarded as 
social and national, rather than personal and selfish, is 
apparent upon every page of the Old Testament. 
Parenthetically we may remark that it goes far to 
explain what to many minds has seemed the dam- 
ning blot upon the Jewish character; namely, their 
ruthless and wholesale extermination of guilty peoples. 
The most ardent advocates of utilitarianism must, I 
think, be fain to confess that the tender mercies of 
utility are apt to he sometimes cruel. But passing 
away from this, let us go on to note how naturally 
this train of thought came to the Jews, and how 
deeply it was imbedded in the primitive traditions 
of the race, in the Ten Commandments them- 
selves. 

I am aware, of course, that the Commandments, in 
the form we have them, are thought to be the produc- 
tion of different periods of Jewish religious thought ; 
but in any case they display the workings of the 
national mind at very early times. We observe then, 
first, that the punishment of idolatry is said to consist 
in this — " that God will visit the sins of the fathers 
upon the children to the third and fourth generation. 
of them that hate Him, but that He will show mercy 
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unto thousands of them that love Him and keep His 
commandments." Now, if the sin, the social con- 
set^uences of which to unlxtm generations aie here 
denonnced, had been murder, adultery, or dishonesty, 
we could the more easily have understood how the 
Jews came by the thought. But the sin in question, 
idolatry, is just of that type which is supposed to 
bring down evil consequences upon the offender 
personally if not solely. But this is not the way 
in which the evil of even such a sin as idolatry 
presented itself to the Hebrew mind : to them it 
was given to see that a false and debased religion 
brought ruin and misery upon the heads of innocent 
and unconscious descendants. Compare this noble 
and beautiful idea witb the popular doctrine in respect 
of dignity and usefulness ; — " Do not worship idols, 
because if you do you may chance to go to hell ; " 
and, " Do not worship idols, because if you do you will 
certainly entail falsehood, and the divine punishment 
that follows it, upon your children and upon the 
future of your people." It is true that Ezekiel began 
to question what was probaUy a perversion of this 
great truth ; but it is also true that the Jews of a 
later time, acting upon a sound instinct, had consider- 
able doubts whether his doctrine could be harmonised 
with the older religion, and whether in consequence 
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his ■writinga could be admitted into the sacred canon. 
We may, perhaps, admit that this scrupulousness waa 
unnecessary, and that the two views can be har- 
monised without difficulty ; but I am very sure that 
in the judgment of modem philosophy the older idea 
will be regarded as the more valuable and admirable 
of the two, as it is also the most characteristic of the 



The promise of the fifth commandment is conceived 
in precisely the same spirit. Piety to parents is 
bound up, as it was in the Boman Republic (forming 
one of its most attractive features), with the continued 
prosperity of the nation — " thy days shall be long in 
the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee." What 
from the utilitarian point of view can be better than 
this ? Domestic obedience is seen to be the virtue 
out of which spring the ardour of patriotism, the 
love of order, and the discipline of the passions, whicli 
in turn bring lengthy and peaceful days to nations, 
and (it may be) to the individuals who compose them. 
Can it be said that popular religion has improved 
upon this beautiful sentiment after 3000 years of 
experience and enquiry ? 

V. Evolution, though the most ancient of factH, 
is the most modern of ideas, and I should much 
have preferred to have been able to assert that there 
was nothing in the Jewish mind that could answer 

F 
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to tliat conception of conscious progress by orderly 
development which we associate with the word. I 
feel strongly the danger of seeming to overstate my 
argument or of endeavouring, fer /as et nefas, to make 
out a case. Progress itself we may indeed claim for 
the Hebrew religion, nor need I stop to enlarge 
upon what no one will care to dispute. It is one of 
the many precious results of modem criticism, to 
have traced the growth and development of religious 
ideas from Moses to Isaiah, from the earliest frag- 
ments embedded in Genesis down to the Maccabean 
Psalms. "We may, indeed, just remark upon that one 
signal proof of vital and innate power of improve- 
ment which eonsisfa in the ability to develop new 
ideas and make fresh advances even in times of 
outward depression and corruption. In this respect, 
and not in this respect only, the progress of the 
Jewish religion may be compared with the progress 
of the English constitution. And it is an honour that 
belongs to the Jewish alone among religions, one too 
that it does not cease to claim even at the present 
moment. Where is the rel^ion of which, we can 
say that it contains in it any element of permanence 
or any possibility of lasting improvement 1 Not, for 
instance, the religion which the greatest and wisest 
■ people of antiquity could produce. The Pagan myths 
made some desperate attempts to live in new forms, 
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but all in vain. Thinking of them, we are reminded 
of Wordsworth's lines : — 

" The Minple creed 
Of cliildLooiI, whether busy or at rcBt, 
With new-fledged hopes still fluttering in the breast. 
Not for these I raise 
The songs of thaukfutness and praise." 

Hatber we are inclined to ask — 

" Whither is fled the visionary gleam, 
Where is now the glory and the dream 1 " 

Whereas Judaism wag a living and life-giving 
spiritnal force, a perennial foiintain of 

" Truths that wake. 
To perish never ; 
WMch neither listleasness, nor mad endeavour. 

Nor Man nor Boy, 
Nor all that is at enmity with joy, 
Can utterly abolish or destroy." 

So far all is clear. But Evolution is that spirit 
which, becoming conscious of prepress in the past, 
draws from the contemplation thereof hopeful auguries 
and brilliant anticipations for the future. It pictures 
to itself a state of triumphant perfection which shall 
have grown out of the past, and yet be different from 
it ; which shall comprehend the good of all the ages, 
and yet itself present a higher type of excellenca 
At one moment it seems to lose itself iu fantastic 
dreams of future glory, at another it is plain that its 
roots are driven deep into the solid ground of human 
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experience and capacity. To construct a religion out 
of Evolution, is, if scientifically incorrect, at least a 
pardonable enthusiasm. 

But it -was an enthusiasm that belonged to the 
Hebrews long before it became the leading thought 
of the 19th century. I repeat that I make this state- 
ment with a sort of unwillingness, fearing lest I should 
seem to be trying to prove too much. But who that 
has studied the growth and fulfilment of the Messianic 
hopes in the heart of the Jewish religion, can refuse 
to trace therein the essential idea that lies at the root 
of the philosophy of Evolution ? Illimitable progress 
growing out of the past, conditioned by it, completing 
its tendencies and fulfilling its aspirations — this is the 
religion of the Jew, and the philosophy of the Evolu- 
tionist. Instead of the blandiahmenta of Paradise, the 
soul of the Jew was kept alive by the hope of better 
things to come for his race and people. Not the 
catastrophe of a world in ruins, but the regeneration 
of all things in order and happiness, was in the most 
literal sense of the word the inspiration that gave the 
prophetic spirit " power to sweep adown the gulf of 
time." Isaiah's mt^nificent description in the i rth 
chapter has been the parent of many similar pictures 
of a glorified future, though the religion of modern 
days has long ceased to add to the number. I should 
be curious to know whether the most ardent Evolu- 
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tioniat or the most determined Utilitarian could iind 
fault with the Gospel for humanity, described in these 
few words of Ewald'a " Commentary on Isaiah," to whom 
I must refer my readers for further explanation of this 
most important point. "After this great judgment, 
for the residue purified through their trials the happy 
time shall come in aU its majesty, and with it Messiah. 
A new green shoot shall blossom forth irom the stem 
of David, however it might look like a withered trunk. 
. . . The further consequences must be a wonderful 
increase of peace and well-being ; all the cruelty of 
the earth gives place to love and gentleness ; even the 
wild beasts shall become tame, and a child hardly 
weaned, without taking harm, puts out its band to the 
shining eyes and beautiful feelers of poisonous ser- 
pents. Sinners, to sum up in a word, shall be at 
length no longer found in Zion " (Glover's Translation, 
page 122). 

Nor need the Mosaic religion, as understood by its 
best minds at their highest pitch of noble thought, 
shrink from the last and severest test which philosophy 
can apply. Founded as it was upon a somewhat 
exdusive patriotism, and sinking constantly into the 
depths of bigoted prejudice, it was yet essentially a 
cosmopolitan religion, a religion for humanity. I do 
not merely insist upon the belief, repeatedly expressed, 
that the Gentiles were to share the gloiy and the 
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happiness of tlie Messianic daya ; there may have 
been even in the best minds a natural, and surely not 
unlovely, touch of national complacency and patriotic 
pride, that were never quite separable from siich 
assertions. But for a veritable triumph of the spirit 
of humanity over more baae and ignoble considerations, 
let me adduce what were perhaps the last recorded 
words of the same prophet, Isaiah. He had spent his 
life in upholding the independence of Judah against 
Israel, Assyria, and Egypt, and he had poured forth 
the full tide of indignation, threatening, contempt, and 
hatred against the enemies of his people. But at the 
close of his life the better feelings of the human heart 
struggled to the surface; the petty quarrels were 
stilled, the futile anger melted in the vision of good 
days to come, when Messiah's kingdom shall have 
gathered within its arms these contending nationalities, 
these enemies of a day, these passions of an hour. 
" In that day shall there be a highway out of Egypt 
to Assyria, and the Assyrian shall come into Egypt, 
and the Egyptian into Assyria ; and the Egyptians 
shall serve with the Assyrians. In that day shall 
Israel be the third with I^pt and with Assyria, even 
a blessing in the midst of the land : whom the Lord 
of hosts shall bless, saying, Blessed be Egypt my 
people, and Assyria the work of my hands, and Israel 
my inheritance" (chap. xix. 23-25). 
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The believer in the Divine Legation of Moses may 
now, T think, turn to philosophy and ask for her verdict 
upon the religion which presents to her notice and 
approval the phenomena we have been describing. 
And if he be conscious, as I profess myself to be, of 
a desire to do justice to the demands of the most 
rigorous scientific thinking, then he may go a step 
further, and claim at her hands a favourable opinion, 
which we will express in these three propositions — 

First. The spirit of the Old Testament religion, when 
tried by its accordance with the five great principles, 
truth, justice, freedom, utility, and evolution, is good 
and true ; and therefore, in the sense that all goodness 
and truth are divine, this is divine also. 

Second. The like can be affirmed of no other religion 
whatsoever ; nor did any, save the Mosaic, escape from 
that intermeddling with the concerns of a future life 
which is natural to mankind, being as it is a survival 
of primitive modes of belief and thought. 

Third, No natural explanation has up to the present 
time been discovered for the phenomenon in question 
which can be regarded as satisfactory. 

Now it must be remembered that this want of an 
adequate explanation hy purely natural causes, is not 
due to any want of interest in the subject or of in- 
telligence and freedom in discussing it The literature 
and history of the Old Testament have been subjected 
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to the closcBt and fulleat iavestigation, with the result 
tbat the general course of their thoughts and actions, 
the inner spirit and outward deeds of the people, have 
been ascertained with tolerable clearness and accuracy. 
But upon this most remarkable, vital, and characteristic 
point, the silence of the critics is almost as surpris- 
ing as the silence of the Old Testament which tliey 
undertake to explain. Kuenen, for instance, who is 
nothing if not critical, appears to ascribe this silence 
of the Jews to the ordinary tendencies of human 
nature, and, unless I misapprehend his brief and hasty 
remark, to suppose that mankind if left to themselves 
will naturally abstain from thinking about tlie possi- 
bility and conditions of a future lifa A statement ■ 
more contrary to experience, an explanation more 
shallow and unworthy, it is not possible to conceive. 
And yet it seems to be all that this in other respects 
admirable writer has to say upon the subject.^ 

' LeBt I sbould do Euenen an injuatioe, I quota his wordi (Bngl. 
Trani. vol. i. p. 64) : — 

" Wo spoke purposalj of the prophetic hopes in the future of lanAKL. 
Their eipectationB, id truth, concern the vrhole n&tion, and oat in- 
dlvidu&l peraoDB. We do not discoTar in them ax\j trace of a belief 
in immortaiitj. The popular idea of tnno, which nu also theira, 
did not promote the rise of that belief. No independeut ezietenoe 
wag attributed to the vital elenjent in man, eo that it was thought 
tliat at death it ceased to exist or returned to Jehovah who gave it." 
Most true; but how, we ask, did the Hebrew people coma b; this 
"popular idea of man"! and above all, why did the prophets, the 
most daring of apeculaton in the field of religion, content tbennselres 
with adopthig the vulgar opiniou aa their own t Thej were not wont 
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In Ewald I find the following : " Warburton 
asserted tliis with truth, a century ago, in his ex- 
tensive but incomplete work on the ' Divine Legation 
of Moses,' but was unable fully to trace either the 
source 01 the subsequent history of the phenomenon." 
This is of course exactly what I have afQimed, but 
not all my req>ect and gratitude to Ewald can prevent 
me from adding that he has, I will not say failed 
also, but not so much as made an attempt to explain 
it He contents himself merely with stating the 
problem, and that in a few sentences of which I quote 
the following : " As a strong man, in the midst of the 
triumphant whirl of life and a multitude of remunera- 
tive labours, becomes easily contented with the present, 
and refiects neither on the terrors of death " (was tliis 

to be BO defer«Dtial to it. How far the fulitre to grapple with the 
phenomeDon before xa tSatAa scope for aati-Cbrutian objections nay 
be gathered from a cbaracterietic rem&rk of Qibboa (oh. xt. ) where it 
ma; be mentioned he peyi Warburton what appears to be > Biucere 
compliment on his great ingenuit;: " It ig incumbent on lie to adore 
the mjBterioui dispensaUoos of FrOTidenoe, when we disCOTGr thai 
the doctrine of the immortality of tbo soul is omitted in Moaes," &c., 
&C. Uilman subjuina in a note (to which the reader ia referred for 
further informatioD) the opinions of Miohaelia, Ouiiot, and hlmselt 
He attributes the silence of Moaea to the fear that llie doctrine of a 
future lite should become abuaed among the Jews by Pagan cotmp- 
tioni. ]t the popular doctrine be true, this ia very much like for- 
bidding the sale of bread for fear of poiBun. But all this waa written 
before the true poaition of Hoses in the Old Testament waa known ; 
and anyhow the question for ua ia not why Moses made do revelation, 
but how the Law, the Fropheta, the popular voice, in a word, the Old 
Testament itself, was enabled to msintMn a rigid self-impoaed silence 
for raany hundreds of years. 
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true of the Jews ?) " nor on the rewards of another 
life ; so that ancient community, amid its new great 
truth and the conseq^uent inspiration of its victorious 
life, felt itself too preoccupied by the present, and the 
tasks of the immediate future, to be conscious of any 
strong necessity to look much beyond " (Engl. Trans., 
voL i. p. 557). All this ia true enough as far as it 
goes, but in the way of explanation it does not go 
at all. Was there not at least as much " triumphant 
whirl of life " or as many new great truths at Athens 
as at Jerusalem ? Were not the labours of ancient 
Come as remunerative or its life as victorious ? War- 
burton at least saw that some specific cause was 
needed to explain a phenomenon so entirely contrary 
to nature and experience. To assign a very common- 
place cause for a very extraordinary effect is surely 
not good science. 

Let us now cast about for a word which shall fairly 
describe the phenomenon thus presented us ; and, unless 
I mistake, we shall find just the word we want in the 
writings of the most illustrious of modem philosophers, 
Mr. J. S. MilL Towards the close of his essays on 
BeligioD he speaks of our Lord as an " -wrnqm figure," 
and again as a " man charged with a special, express, 
and unique commission from God to lead mankind to 
truth and virtue ; " and he was understood by those who 
knew him beat, but who dbsented from this opinion 
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of his, to intimate that this " uniqueness " was due to 
some special interposition of the Divine power. Nor 
can there be an^ doubt that tbe whole cast of Mr. 
Mill's mind was such as to induce him to prefer a 
miiacle to a mystery — to fall back, that Is, upon an 
act of the Divine will as an explanation of tbe unique 
element in our Lord's life and character, rather than 
leave it totally unaccounted for by natural causes. 
I had myself previously applied the same word in the 
Contemporary Review to the character of Christ, and 
had expressly suggested the inference which Mr. Mill 
left for others to draw, " but to be unique in history, 
what is it but to be divine ? " 

But at this juncture philosophy, becoming not tm- 
naturally anxious as to what she may find herself 
eventually committed to, interposes with the question 
— Does this mean that in order to explain the peculi- 
arities of Jewish religious thought we are obliged to 
accept, just as tbey stand, the miraculous narratives of 
the Old Testament, and in particular its verbal inspira- 
tion ? To which I answer with emphasis. Certainly 
not. We are bound to accept nothing but what the 
most rigorous criticism pronounces to be true ; and the 
debt which we owe to the modem critical spirit con- 
sists just in this, that the human mind is relieved 
from the necessity of accepting all the statements of 
the Old Testament as though they were contempo- 
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rary accounts of historical events to be taken in their 
most literal and matter-of-fact sense. With this dis- 
appear all the chief difficulties that have prevented 
philosophy from accepting as true the religious teach- 
ing of the Bible; while the unique element — that which, 
by rejecting a purely natural explanation, points to a 
divine origin — remains quite unaffected by the most 
sceptical and eveTi hostile criticism. This is, I sup- 
pose, the truth which is contained in the assertion that 
the existence of the Jewish and Christian religions as 
they stand, and taken as a whole, is the best and most 
convincing proof that they are of God, 

Philosophy has yet one more difficulty to surest. 
If the miraculous statements of the Old Testament are 
not to be insisted on in their literal sense, we are as 
far as ever from discovering the methods by which the 
Divine Will operated in producing these — -pro hoc via 
admitted — supernatural results. How, for instance, 
did Moses come by his silence as to the future life, or 
in what way did Christ receive His unique commission ? 
Now the time may come when this question will be 
answered by the general agreement of mankind ; but 
even if it do not come, still the fact that there was a 
Divine interposition or supervision remains just where 
it was. Still it is surely better to try and frame, if 
only for oui own satisfaction, some conception of the 
way in which God communicated His will to maa 
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For myaelf I can but repeat the explanation I gave 
in my book on the BeconciliatioD of Religion and 
Science, and which with some modification still satis- 
fies my own mind. It is briefly this ; All the chief 
men through whom religion was- communicated to the 
Hebrews, were called, generally at some decisive epoch 
in their lives, by what they accepted as the voice of 
God, to what they believed to be the performance of 
His commands and the utterance of His thoughts. 
Subsequent experience set the plain stamp of verifica- 
tion upon this inward conviction ; the more they 
worked and taught, the more sure they became that 
God was with them and was guiding their stepa in 
His paths. To this was added the experience of the 
generations which came after them, all concurring in 
the belief that what they had said and done was good 
and true, useful to man, and worthy of a Divine origin. 
I do not know whether this explanation will appear in 
any degree satisfactory to a single mind except my 
own, but this much I shall certainly claim for it — 

(r.) It is what the Jews thought about themselves 
uid their history. 

(2.) It accounts for the phenomenon for which 
explanation is desired. Thus Moses remained silent 
about the future life, because his call conveyed no 
information, about it, and imposed no duties towards it ; 
and if it had, -still no subsequent experience on his 
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part could have attested the truth of the supposed 
revelation. From this may be deduced the most im- 
portant corollary — thii a revelation, in the proper sense 
of the word, must concern the present life OTtXy, because 
it can only be proved, to the general sense of mankind 
by experience, and experience of the future is, ipso 
facto, impossible. 

(3.) It supplies a scientific basis for religion, and 
affords room for the display of an unique effort of the 
Divine Power without contradicting the general course 
of nature, or doing violence to the equally Divine 
order. 

(4.) It does not require what are called miracles for 
its support, though I am very far from asserting that 
these have not taken place, or that the methods by 
which God called His servants were purely natural. 
From this may be deduced another equally important 
corollary ; that miracles must be regarded as useful for 
the carrying out of God's immediate and present pur- 
poses, not for any evidential value in future genera- 
tions. And to this conclusion the course of theological 
thought has been steadily tending. We do not reject 
miracles merely as such, but we do refuse to found our 
religious faith upon them. 

We are now arrived exactly at that point around 
which the interest of the struggle (if so it is to be 
called) between Philosophy and Eeligion is for the 
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moinent centred. The practical question between 
them is this (properly speaking, there has never been 
any other since Christianity first began to claim the 
allegiance of man) : Can the phenomena presented in 
the Bible be explained and accounted for by strictly 
natural causes ? The phenomena thus called in ques- 
tion are such as the following : The process whereby 
the Jewish religion grew from the time o£ Abraham or 
Moses to that of Christ, together with the apparently 
pre-arranged harmony between .the Old and New Testa- 
ments ; the transparent veracity of the Gtospel narra- 
tives ; the life and character of Clirist ; the foundation 
of the Christian Church upon the belief in the Beeur- 
rectioa To these I desire, and claim to be allowed to 
add, the Divine silence of the Mosaic religion concern- 
ing the future life, the true nature and philosophical 
signiiicance of which I have been endeavouring to 
demonstrate. And it is necessary further to point out 
that in respect of strict scientific reasoning the evidential 
value of this silence is in one sense greater than tliat of 
any of the above-named phenomena, inasmuch as it re- 
mains quite unsusceptible of any of the ordinary ex- 
planations which have been suggested as sufficient to 
account for the mysteries of Jewish religious thought 
and history — nay, it is for the most part entirely 
inconsistent with them. How, for instance, can the 
truth that the Jews preserved an absolute silence about 
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the world to come for many centuries be affected by 
new discoveries as to the origin and composition of 
the sacred books ; or by the mythical theory ; or by 
the natural credulity of mankind in pre-scientific days ; 
or by the spread of enthusiasm ; or by the mystical 
element in human nature ; or by superstition, or by 
selfishness, or by primitive tradition ? It remains, in 
short, a solid, prosaic, unyielding, solitary fact, raising 
its head, like a granite cliff, above the endless ebb and 
flow of human thought, and bidding perpetual defiance 
to the waves of philosophical speculation. And if 
these remain unable to find a purely natural explana- 
tion for it, then will the mass of mankind resolve to 
believe that it was an essential part of a divinely re- 
vealed religion by which the Creator intended to edu- 
cate His creatures in the knowledge of their relations 
towards Himself, and of the duties which those rela- 
tions imposed upon them. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE UNITY OF THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS. 

" The Old TeBtamont is not oonirarr to the New,"— 7th Artiole of tho 

Engiiah Church. 
" Quid eat enim qaod dioitnr Teetamentum VetuB nisi oooulUtio novi, 

et quid est aUnd qaod dioitnr novum, nisi Veteria reTektio."— 

AnODSTINE. 

The unity of the Old and New Testaments may be 
described with hardly an exaggeration as the sheet- 
auchor of the Christian faith. Mr. MiU has some- 
where said, with his usual critical felicity, that the 
argument from design is after all the best weapon in 
the armoury of the Christian apol<^ist, and he notices 
an apparent disposition to surrender it as an indica- 
tion of decay in sound religious thinking. But tlie 
unity of the two Testaments affords in history a much 
stronger proof of overruling des^ than can be found 
in nature, even if it be granted that the rise of the 
doctrine of evolution, regarded as the revelation of the 
Divine plan and of the creative process, recommends 
the argument from design in nature to the minds of 
men with fresh and convincing force. For if this 
unity.be granted, then are the two dispensations — 
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removed though tliey be from each otlier by much 
more than a thousand years — seen to be parts of one 
great and progressive scheme, and the events of all 
that vast period of time to he moulded by a Supreme 
Intelligence towards the fulfilment of a Divine 
purpose. Everywhere may we discern traces of 
preparation, arrangement, adjustment, liarmony, anti- 
cipation, and fulfilment, and this, too, without the 
necessity of relying upon special miraculous interven- 
tions. It has indeed happened but too often, so we 
must with pain confess, that a reliance upon particular 
miracles has destroyed the true miraculousness of the 
whole. 

No wonder, then, that the assertion of this unity has 
ever formed part of the creed of Christendom ; without 
it men have instinctively felt that the Old Testament 
ends in nothing, and that the New is suspended in the 
air. The express statement of our Lord Himself that 
He came to fulfil the Law and the Prophets, the invari- 
able and consistent testimony of th^ Apostles, the 
strong and unhesitating affirmations of the best and 
earliest of the Fathers (for instance, Chrysostom, 
Ambrose, Ignatius, Irenaeus, Lactantius, and Augus- 
tine), all go to make this doctrine pre-eminently one 
of those " of whose authority was never any doubt in 
the Church." Our article therefore does but say what 
all the Church has always said, and which, it may 
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safely be predicted, will be believed as long as the 
Church exists. Tlie unity of the Old and New Testa- 
ment is, in short, one of those fundamental and impres- 
sive facts that appeal alike to the common sense o£ 
the ordinary reader and to the critical faculties of the 
phQosophical intelligence. 

The article- goes on to prove its statement by the 
further assertion that in both Testaments everlasting 
life is offered to mankind by Christ, and that the 
" Fathers " did not only look for transitory promises. 
In view of the admitted fact that between Moses and 
Jeremiah there is not only no allusion to a future life, 
but much to discredit any practical belief in it, we are 
bound to find a meaning for the words of the article 
which shall be consistent with the plain state of the 
case : nor is this at all difficiUt to do. The Bible 
doctrine is invariably this : — There is a life of r^ht- 
eousness and holiness founded upon the revelation of . 
God's relationship towards man, which remains eter- 
nally the same wherever there are human beings 
capable of attaining to it : there are also promises of 
God's unchangeable love towards His creatures, which 
can never cease so long as there are creatures of His 
in whom they can be falfilled. So stated and so 
understood, the argument of the article is perfectly 
legitimate and correct. 

The truth, however, is, that in point of strict logical 
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statement the article is not very felicitous. For it is 
not very easy to see how that which is first in order 
and in time can be contrary to that which, being 
second, is a development from it ; we do not ordinarily 
say that the character of the parent is contrary to that 
of the child, but just the reverse. The breach of 
unity arises, if it arises at all, in the later stages of 
development owing to the accretion of new and disturb- 
ing elements. What therefore the Christian apologist 
has to prove to the satisfaction of our common reason, 
is not that the Old Testament is not contrary to the 
New (which, strictly speaking, is impossible), but that 
the New is not contrary to the Old ; that is to say, that 
the New is a legitimate development of doctrines, 
tendencies, and hopes, which required time and oppor- 
tunity—together with new information about God — 
to bring them to life and light. 

For the Christian apologist this task is not difficult 
so far as concerns the doctrine of the future life, 
but for the popular theology upon that subject it is 
simply a hopeless impossibility. Nay, I would venture 
respectfully to warn orthodox commentators that by 
importing Pagan doctrines into the Christian creed 
they run into danger of offending against both letter 
and spirit of the 7th article, and that if they be not 
careful, the last agony of the National Church of Eng- 
land may be abruptly terminated by the appearance 
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of nearly all her clergy before the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council to answer for themselves to a 
chaise of heresy founded thereupon. For aa regards 
the doctrine of the future Hfe, is it possihle to imagine 
two systems of reHgion more entirely diiferent than 
the Mosaic and the Christian — if, that is, the popularly 
received conception of Christ's teaching is, true ? The 
former asserts nothing, denies nothing, knows nothing; 
the latter is full of statements which want for nothing 
at any rate in clearness and decisiveness of tona The 
former has the promise of the life that now is, the 
latter concerns itself with that which is to come. The 
former would save man ; the latter, men. The former 
has a tender and anxious regard for all that belongs 
to humanity, and allies itself, as we have seen, to some 
of the best and deepest instincts of nature and of 
philosophy. The latter preaches a doctrine of so 
terrible and engrossing a character that, if pursued to 
its l^itimate and necessary consequences, it swallows 
up the calm, practical, and humane teaching of the 
former in an abyss of terror or an ecstasy of hope. 
For if the popular doctrine be true, they surely are the 
only wise people {as indeed they very loudly claim to 
be) to whom heaven and hell are the only realities 
that deserve serious thought or arouse strenuous exer- 
tion. What to me are the Meeting shadows, called 
by men civilisation, humanity, progress, if my personal 
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happiness for uncounted myriada of years depends 
upon my conduct during a brief period of uncertain 
existence here ? Whether, indeed, tlie actual conduct 
of this class of teachers is at all times consistent with 
their doctrine may fairly be questioned, but that their 
teaching is consistent with their creed is at least 
certain and does them credit. To have a half-and- 
half belief in hell is surely a very monstrous condition 
for the human mind to iind itself placed iu, and the 
mere existence of this condition su^ests the thought 
that an attempt to clear the New Testament of tins 
prodigious inconsistency with the Old will not be 
unwelcome to those devout spirits who cannot in their 
heart believe what all their best instincts tell them to 
he false, and who yet cannot make up their mind to 
disbelieve what their most trusted teachers, the tradi- 
tional theology of centuries, and a certain primd facie 
plausibility of appearance in the New Testament itaelf, 
concur in assuring them is the true revelation of God 
to man. 

An attempt in this direction was made by me in 
the " Contemporary Review " some years ago in an 
article called Christianity and Immortality, afterwards 
republished in my Essays on the Reconciliation of 
ReUgion and Science. It was for obvious reasons 
incomplete and tentative ; nor was I then in a 
position to discuss the matter thoroughly. In legal 
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phraseology, I did but apply for a rule nisi, expecting 
that in so important and interesting a case cause 
would soon be shown to the contrary, and that from 
replies and criticisms the truth would finally emerge. 
But I had miscalculated the power of silence with 
'which a new and therefore unwelcome proposition can 
be received by those whose business it is to instruct 
the public mind upon theological questions. Since 
that time I have had the satisfaction of learning that 
something of the same theory as mine had already 
been put forth in America by Mr. Alger in his book 
called " The Doctrine of the Future Life " — a work 
full of laborious research and acute criticism : to this, 
80 far as I know, no reply was vouchsafed in England. 
It is useless and unbecoming (it reminds one of the 
scene in " Ivanhoe " between Eichard and the Templars) 
to challenge opponents to whom sQence appears the 
better part of valour ; I therefore address myself to 
those plain readers of the Bible to whom the removal 
of popular doctrine, especially as regards everlasting 
tormenta, out of the New Testament would be a real 
and indescribable relief, would be, in fact, the release 
of tbeii spirits from an agony like that of hell itself. 
Rfecurring to my legal metaphor, I now apply in the 
High Court of Eeason and Literary Criticism that the 
rule be made absolute. 

The case may be stated thus ; and at the risk of 
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not stating it half so strongly as I fairly might, I will 
advance only those propositions concerning which no 
manner of donbt has to my knowledge ever existed. 
The Jews, long before the time of Christ, became pos- 
sessed of a firm belief that in the days to come a Prince 
should be bom to them of the house of David, who 
should do more than restore for His people the ancient 
splendours of the monarchy. He was to be a " tempo- 
ral " Prince, subduing the nations under His feet, and 
ruling the world in righteousness, security, and pros- 
perity. So far all this ii purely in the spirit of the Old 
Testamfflit. But after the Captivity, and during the 
500 years that elapsed before the Christian era, the 
Hebrew mind imbibed the common Pagan notions as 
to the future destiny of man, and proceeded to adapt 
these to its own peculiar Messianic ideas. The result 
of this amalgamation we will now call by its Greek 
name, thereby distinguishing it from the original 
and genuine Hebrew sentiments : it is the Eschato- 
logy, or Doctrine of the Last Things, which was in 
vogue in Palestine at the time of the appearing 
of Christ. Into the precise relations between the 
Hebrew and Pagan elements we need not for our 
present purpose enter, even if the materials at our dis- 
posal enabled us to speak with minuteness and accu- 
racy. It is sufficient to say that the Pagan ideas of a 
general resurrection (whether, however, this doctrine ia 
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part of the Zoroastiian creed is, I believe, aD unsettled 
question), of Paradise, of final judgment, of endless 
torture, of the consummation of all things, "were at- 
tached to and combined nvith the personal reign of 
Messiah upon earth. Hence sprang into popular use 
a number of phrases which expressed one or other of 
these two notions, or both united. It is necessary, 
however, to observe that this combination, however 
easily the details might be arranged by ingenious and 
fanciful minds in a series of events supposed to be 
about to happen at Messiah's coming, sprang from the 
union of two radically different modes of contemplating 
the mind and will of God towards the tiniverse, and 
bore evident tokens of that spuiiousness and degene- 
racy of breed which comes of mixed parentage — in 
thought as in nature. Hence it foUows that the words 
in which this combination was expressed, and which 
formed the popular religious phraseol<^ in the time of 
Christ, were somewhat inconsistent, and, so to speak, 
ill-formed. An instance of this awkwardness may 
perhaps be found in the very important question ad- 
dressed by the disciples to their Master, and differently 
rendered in the synoptic Gospels, " When shall these 
things be, and what shall be the sign of Thy coming 
and of the conclusion of the age ? " (St. Matt xxiv. 3). 
Now the whole point at issue turns simply upon the 
question, In what sense did Christ use the popular 
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phrases ? Was He habitually thinking of the iinme- 
diate future — that ia, of the establishment of Messiah's 
kingdom'in and by the Christian Church ? Or was He 
habitually thinking of a future so remote that 2000 
years have not brought it perceptibly nearer — that is, 
of the establislunent of the saints in heaven ! Was 
the scenery of His prophetic visions the people to 
whom He belonged, and the earth upon which while 
in fashion as a man He sojourned ? Or did He con- 
stantly, and as a part of His ordinary teaching, embrace 
within His mental scope those unknown regions called 
by 113 Heaven and Hell ? Was He contemplating 
the destiny of man here, or of men hereafter ? Was 
the judgment which He plainly denounced the 
punishment of Jerusalem and of the Jews, or of 
the whole world after the lapse of an enormous 
length of time ? Or we may put the alternative more 
fairly thus ; It is plain beyond the possibility of denial 
that He was describing a aeries of events which were to 
take place in the immediate future, and which we know 
did take place in the establishment of the Christian or 
Messianic religion, and the destruction of the Jewish 
Church and nation. His words therefore have clearly a 
distinct primary meaning, and His predictions received 
a first and ample fulfilment. Is there, then, any proof 
that He was consciously contemplatii^ any other 
time, place, or circumstances beyond these ? To this 
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question I reply with all the certainty that comes of 
unshaken conviction. Most assuredly there is not. 

The difficulty of proving a negative is notorious, 
and in the case before us is not diminished by the 
confused and double usage of popular eschatological 
phiasee. Nevertheless a fair and unprejudiced 
scrutiny of what our Lord really said and taught 
leaves no doubt whatever upon the mind that He used 
the words in the Hebrew and not in the Pagan sense, 
and, with barely an exception, to describe the comii^ 
Messianic days. No one, of course, denies a secondaiy 
or spiritual application to all places, times, and cir- 
cumstances whatsoever. The spirit of His teaching is 
eternally true of all the great historical events that 
make or mar the destiny of nations. And if there be 
an end of the world, which He nowhere says, they would 
be true of it also. Furthermore, it is not denied that His 
teaching contained thoughts about a future life; but 
these formed rather an unspoken background than a 
distinct and authoritative declaration ; and in any case, 
as we shall show hereafter, were due, not to the popular 
doctrine — with which He had no sympathy — but to the 
fact of His own resurrection, in which the poaaibilifcy, 
and to a limited extent the nature, of the life to come 
were contained. Here, then, we are face to face with a 
plain question as to the meaning of words upon which 
every intelligent reader of the Bible is quite compe- 
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tent to form an opiniDn from the evidence presented to 
him. To this question, therefore, I shall address myself 
in the following chapter. 

Before doing ao, however, I would desire to adduce 
two or three considerations of an a priori character, 
which may serve to counterpoise the strong prejudices 
in men's minds derived from the traditional and ac- 
cepted explanation of our Lord's words. Let .this pre- 
judice once be removed ; let the question be regarded 
an open one but for a single moment, and I have no 
fear as to the result. If men will but be persuaded to 
allow themselves to ask what our Lord's teaching 
really was, if they wiU but admit the possibility of 
error in the popular interpretation of it, then I am 
sure that a multitude of strong predisposing reasons 
wiU soon urge them to accept an explanation which ia 
not only clear and convincing in itself, but is also 
recommended by advantages so great and valuable 
as the three following : — 

First. By confining the direct teaching of Christ to 
tlie establishment of the Messiaiiic kingdom on earth, 
we are enabled to preserve that unity between tiie two 
dispensations which, upon the contrary supposition, 
is lost beyond the hope of recovery. Let ua at least 
clearly understand to what that supposition commits 
us. We shall be compelled to believe that a revela- 
tion was made to the Jewish people upon subjects 
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of transcendant importance through the medium of 
Pagan traditions, and that, too, although their own 
sacred hooks had remained studiously silent upon the 
points in question. And if Christ set the stamp of 
His divine approval upon the doctrines contained in 
Pagan religions, and even accepted them as part of 
His own, then it wUl follow that in His judgment 
upon a vital and momentous issue the Old Testament 
was incomplete and wrong, while Paganism had made 
some considerable advance in the direction of religious 
truth. To my mind it would be simply incredible 
that Christ used language in the sense and spirit, not 
of the Hebrew Scriptures, but of later Pharisaic tradi- 
tions, even if we had not the most direct and positive 
assurances to the contrary. And of these fortunately 
there is no lack. 

For there is nothing clearer in the Gospels than the 
affectionate reverence which our Lord exhibited for 
the Old Testament, and the indignant contempt which 
He poured forth upon the later traditions by which 
He declared that the meaning of tbe Scriptures had 
been corrupted. A few examples may help us to 
realise the force of this assertion, and its immense 
importance for the purpose of our present discussion. 
His mission was not to destroy or alter the Old Tes- 
tament, but to fiilfil it, " Think not that I am come 
to destroy the law or the prophets : I am not come to 
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destroy, but to fulfil. For verily I say unto you. Till 
heaven and earth pass, one jot or tittle shall in no 
wise pass from the law, till all be fulfilled," Does 
this look as though the law required to be pieced out 
by the worn-out patches of a decaying Paganism ? 
We find, on the contrary, that He habitually dwelt on 
the completeness and sufficiency of the Old Testament 
for obtaining " eternal life," and invariably referred 
His questioners to its simplest and best-known injunc- 
tions. In respect of the Resurrection itself He gathered 
the assurance of a life to come, not from any popular 
belief that might lie readily to His hand, but from a 
deeper insight into the meaning that lay concealed 
in the words of Moses (St. Luke xx.). And yet He 
warns them that not even the Resurrection itself would 
avail with those who rejected Moses and the prophets. 
What a world of significance there is, now that we 
have gained the clue to appreciate it, in such a decla- 
ration as this : — " They have Moses and the prophets, 
let them hear them ; " and, " If they hear not Moses 
and the prophets, neither will they be persuaded 
though one rose from the dead." 

Not less explicit is that well-known condemnation 
of later traditions which should have been sufficient to 
prevent the Church from departing from the spirit of 
the Old Testament in her - interpretation of the New : 
the traditions were the product precisely natural to a 
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period at which the national and prophetic inspiration 
had been replaced by the literaliam and credulity of 
Scribes and Pharisees. If the eschatolc^ical rubbish ^ 
-which filled the popular mind at His appearing did 

' Wuburton's account of tbo waj id wbich tlie knowledge oE n 
future state cams to tbe Jews Ib, that it "cama from their Pagan 
ueighboun, patched out of some dark and scattered insinuations vf 
their own prophets ; and Tarnished OTer with the metaphorical 
eipreuions emplojed tu convey them." It ma; be well to quote 
■ome paaaages to show how thoroughly Pagan it was, and also to justify 
the ezpreseian applied to it above. I take then Mr. .Alger's account 
of the Rabbinical doctrine ot the future life, who in turn adduces the 
best Talmudical authoriiies (Schosttgen, Lightfoot, Eieenmeoger, and 
othen) for his quotationii : — 

" When the dead in Israelitish earth are restored alive, their bodies 
will be as the bod; ot the first Adam before he eiuned, and they shall 
fly into the air like birds." 

" Paradise ia separated from bell by a distance no greater tbau the 
width of a thread." 

" There are distinct apartments where the hell punishments are 
inflicted. One place is so dark that its name is Ntgiit of horrors." 

" The fire of Oehenna was kindled ou the evening of the first 
Sabbath, and shall never be extinguished." 

" Abraham sits at the gate of hell to aee that no Israelite enters. 
He takea the foreskins from Oentile boys who died without circum- 
ciaioD and places them on those Jews who were circumcised, but have 
become godless, and then kicks them into hell." 

"Children can help their deceased parents out of bell by their good 
deeds, prayers, and offerings." 

Ur. Alger calls attention to the fact that the possibility of forgeries 
and interpolations by Christians at a later period presents a difficulty 
in the way of ascertaining the exact doctrines of Jewish eschatulugy at 
the time of Christ. But enough has been quoted to show the general 
spirit, and, I may add, utter WDrthleBeness of the whole. And as to 
some points — those alone which concern uur purpose — there ia no 
reasonable doubt. Souls weie in the under world, in bliss or misery, 
waiting for tbe advent of Messiah. Then at the sound of His sum- 
mons will take place the resurrection and juiigment, and the ever- 
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not belong to that class of beliefs and doctrines which 
He expressly denounced under the title of " traditions," 
then I am at a loss to know what did. Why should 
we make an exception in its favour ? It was intro- 
duced into the Jewish religion during the same time, 
by the same class of minds, in the same spirit of 
fancied deference and real opposition to the Old Tes- 
tament, as those casuistic explanations to which He 
expressly referred. How could the process, whereby 
the silence of the Old Testament concerning the 
future life gave way to endless speculations and 
dogmatic declarations founded upon no express re- 
velation from God, be better or more appositely 
described than in language such aa this; — "Laying 
aside the commandment of God, ye hold the tradition 
of men ; " " Teaching for doctrines the commandments 
of men ; " " Te make the word of God of none effect 
through your tradition which ye have delivered, and 
many stick like things do ye." Yet the popular 
doctrine compels us to assert that, without one single 
syllable of approval for any part of the Pharisaic 



lasting eondamimtion of the lost. The details of the r 

an abauid as the Bpirit of it is wicked. Here are iogtsQcee of both : — 

" The; efBrm tliab the reaurreotiou will be effected b; meane of a 
dew, and the; quote thia verse from the Song ol Solomon ; — ' I Bleep, 
but mj heart waketh ... for m; head ia tiled with dew, and m; locks 
with the drops of t^e night.' " 

"When Ood judges the IsnieUtea, He wQl stand and tnake the 
judgment brief and mitd ; when he judges the Oentiles, He will at and 
make it long and severe. " 
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system, -without so much as a bint to show that He 
discriminated between tbeir eschatology and their 
casuistry to the advantage of the former, He never- 
theless deliberately threw overboard the entire spirit 
of the scriptural teaching, and adopted the phraseology 
of the traditions as the best vehicle for conveying 
information about the life to come. Surely it is a 
hard thing to be called upon to believe that He who. 
came to fiJfil the law and the prophets should thus 
silently sacrifice one of their most characteristic 
features in favour of a commonplace Pagan tradition 
— itself a survival of man's original savage state. 

Second : By confining the direct teaching of Christ 
to the establishment of the Messianic kingdom upon 
earth, we are enabled to preserve the unity, of His 
personality and the harmony of His human nature 
with His divine origin, which the popular doctrine 
seriously endangers. Now there are two possible 
and intelligible views which those who believe in the 
divine legation of Christ can take as to the relations 
in which His mind stood towards the knowledge of a 
future life. We may suppose that when the Father 
sent the Son into the world, He designed, for the 
perfection of his human life and experience, that He 
should be subject to all necessary human conditions : 
that this was the case in respect of pain, sorrow, 
deceived esjiectations, death itself, we know ; and we 
H 
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may reasonably believe that ia respect of knowledge 
also He was subject to that invariable law of biuuan 
nature by which we are compelled to learn from 
experience, and can know nothing in science any 
more than in religion except by revelation, that ia, 
the imveiliag of facts to the intelligence. Or we 
may suppose that He retained a full, perfect, and ever- 
present knowledge of all things that have been or 
are yet to coma Both these theoriea are, as I have 
said, possible and tenable, but the evidence in favour 
of the former is of the very strongest. Apart from 
the purely human tenor of all He said, what are 
we to make of such sentences as these \ — " Jesus 
increased in wisdom and stature." " The Sou can do 
nothing of Himself but what He seeth the Father do : 
for what things soever He doeth, these also doeth the 
Son likewise. For the Father loveth the Son, and 
showeth Him all things that Himself doeth : and He 
will show Him greater works than these, that ye 
may marvel" " I can of mine own self do nothing : 
as I hear I judge." " I have given unto them the 
words which Thou gavest me," 

Now, our belief as to Christ's teaching about the 
future will of course depend upon which of these two 
theories we adopt. Either He knew — in the strict 
sense of knowledge — no more about heaven and hell 
than men do, or else He knew all about it with a 
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Divine certainty of assurance. But the popular 
theology instinctively feels that the latter alternative 
leads to very serious results. In that case His 
sufferings lose half their value, for His soul was 
sustained not by a filial and human faith in the 
ultimate goodness of God, but by a supernatural 
knowle<%e of His dispensations in the life to come. 
He was not tempted like as we are, because He was 
free from that sorest and yet most necessary of our 
many trials — ignorance of God's methods. His 
human life was but an idolon, a phantasm of suSer- 
ing, death, and resurrection, because His real life was 
all the while being lived in a far-off state of things, 
under conditions of experience and information about 
the invisible that made visible things a mere passing 
dream, a foot-pace in the march of mankind towards 
eternity. In a word, He did tiot learn obedience by 
the things which He suffered ; and the sooner, at any 
rate, the Epistle to the Hebrews is removed from the 
sacred canon the better. 

Now, to avoid these results of its own erroneous 
premises, popular theology takes refuge, or rather 
acquiesces, in a conclusion which it is hard not to call 
blasphemous. Practically, men attribute to our Lord 
a divine or supernatural knowledge about the future, 
which is yet at the same time limited and imperfect. 
Now, I protest against this as simply intolerable. 
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He knew either all, or not at all If we appeal to 
Hia divine nature to substantiate our assertion tbat 
He was revealing the conditions of a future life, then 
the appeal must not stop half-way. Divine know- 
ledge ia of necessity complete, final, and omniscient. 
Now, apart from the difficulty just stated of realising 
the perfectness of our Lord's human life under such 
conditions, may we not ask (if the word be allowed) 
triumphantly whether His teaching about the future 
leaves any trace of being supematurally inspired, so 
as to enable Him to reveal what shaU be the state 
of men after death ? If, as I am ui^;ing, one single 
express limitation in His knowledge is sufficient to 
prevent our appealing to it as Divine and therefore 
omniscient, then His own words supply the most 
unquestioned proof that He thought and spoke on 
the most solemn and momentous future issues under 
strictly human conditions. The coming downfall of 
Jerusalem He was enabled clearly to foretell by His 
knowle^e of the prophetical writings ; by His con- 
sciousness of the consequences of His own rejected 
Messiahship ; iu short, simply by studying and inter- 
preting those emphatic " signs of the times " to which 
in truly human fashion He referred His disciples. 
But concerning the point which was naturally of 
pressing interest to them — namely, the time at which 
this was to take place — He expressly says that He 
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cannot tell them ; and He does so in words that seem 
to imply that their wish to know was so reasonable 
that He would have told them if He could. " But of 
that day and that hour knoweth no man, no, not the 
angela which are in heaven, neither the Son, but the , 
Father." Now, how can we possibly believe that, 
though He had no authoritative information upon 
such a point as this, He yet possessed it concerning, 
for instance, the duration of future torments ? And 
if we are determined to surmount this difficulty, then 
how are we to make the possession of such informa- 
tion compatible with the perfect humanity of Him of 
whom it was written " that IN all things it behoved 
Him to be made like unto His brethren " \ And if 
before oiu zealous advocacy on behalf of that which is 
called the orthodox creed this difficulty disappears 
also, then what are the results for the sake of which 
we have essayed this daring feat of intellectual 
determination and perverseness ? Why, simply this : 
that our Lord is found to have set the seal of His 
divine approval, in a few scattered phrases, upon a set 
of Pagan religious dogmas which mankind had shown 
but too much readiness to accept without waiting for 
any sanction or express revelation at all. Surely a 
heavy price for a return so meagre and unsatisfac- 
tory I 

We shall, I think, therefore do well to cut these 
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difficiiltiea short by adopting the sober and obvious 
conclusion, that as Christ was physically capable of 
not living, so was He mentally capable of not knowing. 
And if this be so, then the presumption becomes quite 
irresistible that this not-knowing extended at any rate 
to those conditions of the future life upon which the 
Scriptures, which He came to fulfil, had ever preserved 
a profound and pious silence. Exceptions no doubt 
there are, but it will be seen as we proceed that His 
information was founded in part upon His own 
Resurrection, and in part upon His experience of the 
will of God as revealed in His dealings with us in 
this present life. 

Third : By confining the direct teacldng of Christ 
to the establishment of the Messianic kingdom upon 
earth, we are enabled, with some confidence in our 
cause, and with some reasonable hope of success, to 
recommend His divine legation to the acceptance of 
all the world, and especially of philosophy, through 
whose voice the judgment of the world is pronounced. 
This is a point which will present itself to our notice 
in various ways before our task is ended, and I there- 
fore say no more about it at present than merely this : 
Not even the life and character of Jesus of Nazareth 
will induce philosophy to accept the Gospel which 
He preached, if that Gospel contains a doctrine of the 
future life plainly adverse to those great interests of 
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truth, justice, ireedom, utility, and evolution, of which 
philosophy believes herself to be the appointed guardian, 
and the betrayal of which would seal her own well- 
merited destruction. Nor will the tenderness and 
beauty of the Gospel nuiative — still less the indivi- 
dual happiness which it is supposed to offer to a chosen 
few— counterpoise in the heart of our common hu- 
manity for the doom of myriads, friends, neighbours, 
and relations, to an abyss of everlasting misery. Nor 
will the mind of man, trained ever more and more to 
know and respect its own limitations, forgive the pre- 
sumptuous attempt, not merely to conceive the meta- 
physical notion of endless duration, but even to make 
it the object of a dogmatic and revolting assertion. 
Surely, then, instead of clinging eagerly to the popular 
doctrine, or even being reluctant to part from it, we 
should hail with del^ht any prospect of escape, and 
should at any rate insist upon throwing the burden of 
proof upon those who desire to retain it, and who 
think that they can discern its presence for certain in 
the teaching of Christ. Why may not the Gospel 
have, in such a case as this, the benefit of the doubt ? 
Not that I feel at all inclined to be content with 
anything short of establishing a reasonable certainty 
for the other view. It is true that the popular view 
is in possession of the field, and in religion, even more 
than in law, possession is nine points out of ten. But 
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tlien in religion, unlike law in this respect, there is 
no statute of limitations to bar inquiry, nor will the 
most ancient title-deeds escape being cancelled if it 
can be shown that they were framed in ignorance, 
mistake, or fraud. Nothing could well be stronger or 
more absolute than the dominion which Pharisaism 
had established over the Hebrew mind in the days of 
Christ. To all outward appearances it had identified 
itself with all that was venerable and ancient in the 
religious history of the Jewish people ; it could show 
an imdoubted prescriptive right extending over cen- 
turies, and it had done in its time some great things 
for the national life, the grateful remembrance of which 
might have seemed sufficient to preclude any attempt 
to dispute its supremacy. And yet our Lord dispos- 
sessed it, sayii^ as He did so, " When a strong man 
armed keepeth his palace, his goods are in peace ; but 
when a stroi^ei than he shall coma upon him and 
overcome him, he taketh from him all hi? \ 
wherein he trusted and dividetb his spoils." 
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THE SILENCE OF THE CHRISTIAN HEUGION CONCERNING 
THE rUTCRB LIFE. 

"For I teitifr DDto areiy man tliit lieareth the vorda of ths prophecy 
of tliu book, U *DT man alull add unto theu things, God ahoU add 
nuto him the pUgn« that are wiittGD in this book." — Rkv. iiii. iS. 

" When we read oar Lord'a ooUYenatiou nith Hii disciples leapecting 
the Utter days, «e are often tempted to atrain the words from their 
obTioDi lenae, and to say that they eould not refer to a jodgmeDt 
upon that age and that dty, thongh Hs says so solemoly that they 
did."— Had BICE. 

We ate now to institute an eDquiry into the teaching 
of Christ concerning futnre things ; that is, into the 
sense in which He used certain phrases which plainly 
had to do with events yet to come. I assume that 
His teaching is contained fully and accurately in the 
Gospels, because I am ec hypothm writing for those 
who accept, to word it as cautiously as poeaible. His 
authority as final in all matters pertaining to religion ; 
indeed, I do not know of any one who does not concede 
that there was a religious teacher of His name who 
employed phrases similar in sense to those I am about 
to examine. But in attempting to discover the mean* 
ing of what He said, we are encountered by certain 
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unfortunate, and, in my opiniwi, imneceasaiy doubts 
as to the veracity of the records that purport to convey 
His ■words, raised by some who desire to attribute to 
Him a special, nay even a divine, authority, and who 
yet also desire to make His teaching square with 
certain preconceived notions as to what it ought to be. 
With those who regard Jesus Christ as a great but 
not otherwise than human and imperfect teacher, the 
Christian critic need for our present purpose have no 
quarrel at all ; and I distinctly profess to have none. 
Whatever we toay think of the or^in and personality 
of its Author, we have recorded for us by those who 
knew Him a system of religion containing a numbel: 
of Messianic phrases, the meaning and intention of 
which can be discovered by the ordinary process of 
literary criticism. Our point of contact with the 
non-Christian critic, and it is a very important one, is 
simply this : that neither of us think it necessary to 
question the meanii^ or dispute the record of what 
He is reported to have said, merely because of a priori 
assumptions that He must have said this, and could 
not possibly have said the other. 

It is indeed quite possible for ingenious theorisers, 
by imputing metaphor here and suggesting error of 
memory there, and imperfection everywhere, to con- 
struct an ideal Christ whose teaching shall be shaped 
to suit the fashion prescribed by the latest dicta of 
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literary taste.' But what is not possible is to persuade 
plain people to embark their lires, still less their 
eternal destinies, upon such an unstable raft aa this. 
And as it is for plain people that I am ■writiug — for 
those, that is, who say firmly and sensibly, " Show us 
■what Jesus Christ taoght, and we will then tell you 
whether we can accept His teachii^ " — I begin by 
disclaiming all intention of accepting that teaching 
otherwise than as a whole, or of explaining it other- 
wise than in its natural sense, or of supposing that 
I have better means of ascertaining what His words 
really were than those who heard and recounted 
them. To make this position as clear as I can, I 
will prescribe for myself the following canons of 
interpretation. 

(i.) The recorded langu^e of Christ must be 
accepted as it stands, forming, as it does, a system of 
doctrine clear in its details, consistent with itself, and 
sufficient for the purposes for which it professes to be 
intended. I can see no trace of serious misapprehen- 
sion or confusion in the minds of those to whose 
reverential care we owe it ; and if I could discover 
anything that seemed unworthy or erroneous, I should 
have no a priori reason for attributing the imperfection 
to the disciples rather than the Master. And I should 
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despair of being able to find a basis foi a practical 

religion in such teacbing. For — 

" Faith and unfaith can ne'er be eqaal powen ; 
Unfaith in auglit is want of faith in alL 

It is tlie little rift trithin the lute, 

That by and bj will make the music mute, 

And ever widening slowly silence all." 

{2.) Ko statements of His, bowever unpalatable 
they may seem, are to be explained away upon tbe 
ground that the language .is metaphorical. To get 
rid of the theology of the future life by snch tempting 
means as this, is like taking a short cut towards 
a desired point with the risk of missing the way 
altc^ether. Like all great books, the metaphors of the 
Bible speak for themselves. When, for instance, our 
Lord said, " I am the true Vine," He was declaring, 
as Mr. Maurice was never weary of pointing out, a 
simple truth about Himself in language which com- 
mends itself to every candid, even if uninstructed, 
intelligence. When, on the other hand, B.t charges the 
subject of the sentence so that the proposition becomes 
a physical and not a moral one, then Hia language, 
though symbolical of deep realities, may fairly be 
called metaphorical: for instance, in St. Matthew 
xxiv. 29, " The sun ehall be darkened, and the moon 
shall not give her light, and the staxs shall fall from 
heaven." Hero Wetstein's explanation, " allegoricaUy, 
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the fall of the Jewish commonwealth," gives us all 
the light we need. It is, in feet, a poetical and sym- 
holical description taken nearly in so many words 
from the prophecy of the downfall of Bahylon in the 
1 3th chapter of Isaiah, and paralleled by numerons 
similar expressions among the Prophets. 

(3.) For the proper elucidation of onr Lord's words, 
it is necessary to adhere far more strictly than we 
are wont to do to the popular use of His times. It 
is hecause they do this that the older commentators 
have BO much surer a grasp upon His meaning than 
their successors. In connection with the subject 
before us, I have been struck with a decided retro- 
gression in the interpretation of the New Testament 
in modem days. In England, Lightfoot and Ham- 
mond, nay even so commonplace an annotator as 
Macknight ; abroad, Wetstein, Schoettgen, and others, 
will by a single apposite allusion assign a true mean- 
ing to an apparently obscure sentence, which more 
elaborate and pretentious commentators contrive to 
darken with a flow of words without knowledge. I 
must ask my readers to believe that though I do not 
refer expressly to these writers more than is absolutely 
necessary, I have not advanced a single proposition 
for which there is not fair and ample authority in 
their pages. 

(4.) We are not te look for precision of details in our 
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Lord's prophecies of the coming Messianic kingdom ; the 
fuHIment in all cases ^ras spiritual ; that is, according 
to the sense of His words, not according to the letter. 
Thus the prophecy that men should come from East 
and West, North and South, to sit down la the king- 
dom of God on earth, is, the most sceptical criticism 
is compelled to admit, one of the truest predictions 
ever uttered ; all modem history is but a plain and 
manifest fulfilment of it. But concerning the methods 
by which it was to be accomplished — for instance, the 
journeys of St. Paul, the conversion first of the empire 
and then of its northern conquerors, the discovery of 
America, in short, all the multitudinous rills that have 
gone to swell the stream of fulfilment — He says no- 
thing, because, aa it is far more reverent to suppose, 
He knew nothing. 

(S-) Whenever there is an adequate primary fulfil- 
ment of His words, we are not to look for a secondary 
one, except indirectly ; that is to say, we are not to 
attribute to Him any conscious allusion in His own 
mind to any series of events except that which He 
Himself clearly indicated. But as there is a favourite 
and pernicious device, adopted by the popular doctrine 
to screen its own traditionary irmovations, of ascribing 
to our Lord a amscious reference to two totally different 
sets of facts in the same words, we must add a word 
01 two of explanation. 
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The modern, and we may coiTectly term it tlie 
accepted, doctrine of prophecy was, I believe, originated 
by Dr. Arnold, and wae elaborated independently by 
Mr. Maurice. It is simply this : The prophets de- 
scribed some immediately future event, with conditions 
of time, place, and details. But the event, when it 
came to pass, did not exhaust the meaning of the 
prophecy, but left room foi a more complete fulfilment 
of it on a larger scale, which fulfilment, however, lay 
outside the consciousness of the prophet. This is 
Dr. Arnold's way of putting it, and as applied to the 
prophecies of Messiah's coming it is quite correct 
But the better way of stating the principle is that 
adopted by later writers, especially by Mr. Maurica 
According to them, the prophets described one event, 
that was immediately comii^ to pass, in terms that 
were eternally true of all similar events, and would 
therefore be our guide in iuterpretlug them when 
they happened. Scientifically stated, this merely 
amounts to the recc^nised formula that similar causes 
produce similar effects, and the same tendencies issue 
in the like results. 

But, however we state the rule, aE are agreed that 
concerning the circumstances, or indeed the possibility, 
of any other outward event save the one immediately 
under theii notice and within their experience, the 
prophets had no knowledge. But the popular doctrine, 
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by a sl^ht though ingenious manipulation of the above 
principle, contrives to harmonise it irith its own be- 
liefs. It takes for granted that the second series of 
events was as much present to the mind of our Lord 
as the first. Thus, driven by overwhelming evidence 
to regard the crucial prophecy of St. Matthew xsiv. 
as referring to the destruction of Jerusalem, it never- 
theless insiata that the destruction of the whole world 
was also in our Lord's mind, and that the former event 
is merely a type of the latter. I shall not inflict upon 
my readers one iota of that weariness of spirit with 
which I have traced all the curious ramifications of the 
theory in modern, especially German, commentators, 
Bengel appears to have been the father of them, and 
a sufficient account of the types and antitypes, the 
cycles and epicycles, the big mountains rising behind 
the little ones, the world-^ea and the cluliastic periods, 
may be found in Clarke's translation of Lange. For 
criticism the solitary question is this, la there a 
single undoubted piece of evidence to show that the 
idea of the destruction of the universe ever occupied ■ 
even a momentary place in our Lord's mind ? If 
there is, then St. Matthew xxiv. has to do with 
that catastrophe to an extent that makes the fall of 
Jerusalem a very minor matter indeed ; and we can 
but express our amazement that over and over again, 
in the course of that chapter, He sboiUd have confined 
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the scope of His language to this latter event, and 
should have addressed His disciples throughout as 
though they would be persondly interested in the 
fulfilment of His prediction. But if there is not (and 
let me add there is not) any such evidence to be 
found in the whole compass of His teaching, then we 
have no right to attribute to Him a conscious reference 
to a p(»3ible but by no means certain end of the 
woild : rather we are bound to follow the indications 
plentifully scattered throughout the chapter, which 
show how £rmly, clearly, and consistently He had in 
view the approaching Messianic eventa. Let me add 
that if it could be shown that he habitually and syfl- 
tematically contemplated the end of the world — that is, 
of progress, of humanity, of order — it would be labour 
in vain to recommend His divine legation to philosophy. 
We are thus brought in full face with the problem 
(as before stated) which we have to solve — What did 
the popular phraaes mean in the mind of Christ % My 
contention is that He cooBciouBly applied them exclu- 
sively to that series of events rapidly coming upon the 
earth which for convenience' sake I shall hereafter 
term Messianic, and not at all to any speculations 
concerning the destiny of the human race either at 
some remote period of time or after death, which — 
somewhat extending the meaning of the word — I shall 
call eschatologicaL To discuss this question with 
1 
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needful brevity, and ao as to be popularly intelligible, 
is no easy task. But by simply stating propositions 
based upon examination of a lai^e mass of evidence, 
by grouping togeth'er the varioua phrases, by a little 
judicious omission, and perhaps a still more judicious 
tautol(^, I do not despair of succeeding. 

Before taking the phrases in order I begin with 
three propositions of vast importance, 

I, "WTierever there are passages in the English 
Version which seem susceptible of none but an 
eachatological interpretation, we find either an admit- 
tedly corrupt reading or a palpably incorrect transla- 
tion. 

I place this argument first because it is one to which 
criticism attaches immense but not imdue weight. It 
shows us the false tradition busily at work, corrupt- 
ing, to suit its own prepossessions, the sacred text. 
We are reminded of a description of Lord Macaulay's, 
" those who knew his habits tracked bim as men 
track a mole. It was his nature to grub underground. 
Wherever a heap of dirt was flung up, it might well 
be suspected that he was at work in some crooked 
labyrinth below." Here are the instances, or ^ome of 
them : — 

(a.) The Greek word mwv, which means " ^e," is 
translated in the New Testament (and in the Yulgate) 
" world." I have exposed this mistranslation in a 
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pamphlet to which I must refer my readers for a more 
detailed explanation. Here we need but mention the 
principal passives. 

St. Matt. xii. 32, " Neither in this nor in the com- 
ing ^e." 

St. Matt, xiii 39, 40; xsiv. 3; xxviii 20, "The 
conclusion of the age." K.B. — In St, Mark yiii 4 
the verb is translated " fulfilled," which juat expresses 
the thought. 

St. Mark x. 30, " In the coming (or Messianic) age." 
St Liike xvi 8, " Children of this (the ante-Messianic) 
i^e." 

St. Luke XX, 34, 3 5 , "Children of this age," " that age." 
(6.) The adjective utaviat is translated sometimes 
" eternal," sometimes " everlasting." Upon the mere 
translation, however, I do not lay much stress, for I 
am very sure that serious questions of fact can never 
be decided by assigning delicate shades of meaning to 
sensitive and mobile words like amyi.ii<i. The grave 
discussions we hear about it, and still more the strong 
assertions founded upon its supposed significance, show 
an entire want of the spirit of due proportion in 
criticism. Let us at once grant that it may include 
the notion of endless duration, and with the adverbial 
phrase e« "rhv amva, together with the New Testament 
usage before us, I feel neither able nor inclined to 
dispute the point. But the fallacy remains quite nn- 
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touclied by this concession, ■while the tmderground 
work to which the popular doctrine lends itself only 
becomes the more apparent For, in the first place, it 
takes for granted that the mind of the Speaker was 
taking in the idea of a future life as 'well as this — 
the very point in question that has to be demonstrated. 
And in the second, it insists that the endless duration, 
say of fire, implies of necessity the endless existence 
of those who are consigned to it. The inference would 
rather seem to be that the endlessness of the fire was 
contrasted with the instantaneous destruction of what- 
ever was thrown into it: thus we read of the chaff 
being bimit up by unquenchable fire, and Sodom and 
Giomorrah suffering the vengeance of eternal fire. But 
we shall see in due course what these phrases signified ; 
only I would add here — to prevent any possible mis- 
take — ^that I trust no one will imagine that I think 
this destructiveness is meant to be applied to human 
beii^s ; or that any support is lent by langu^ of 
this kind to the so-called doctrine of Annihilation, 
which may be called—and which in this view is not 
without its Tiaes — the reditctio ad ahswdum of the 
popular belie£ 

(c.) The word Kpurtv, which means simply judgment, 
is translated " damnation." Instances arfr— 

St. Matt, xiiii 33, " Judgment (or at most condem- 
nation) of hell." 
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St. John V. 29, " Eesurrection of judgment." 
I Cor. zi 39, "Eateth and diiuketh judgment to 
himself." N.B. — The terribly deterring effects of this 
last mistranslation in the Communion Service are, as 
it were, the judgment of God upon falsehood. 

(d) St. Luke xvi 9 1 " That -when ye fail they may 
receive you into everlasting habitations." Now can 
aoything be more decisive upon the side of the popular 
doctrine than this ? Our Lord here explains the 
parable to mean that if we use our earthly possessions 
well, at death we shall obtain eternal habitations 
expressly contrasted with the present temporary ones. 
If this one leadiog were correct, this book of mine 
could never have been written. But it is ^eed on 
all hands that the reading is, " when it — Le., the 
treasure — ^fails," Here we come upon the mole in the 
very innermost recesses of his lying operations, and a 
passage apparently conclusive for an eschatdogical, 
becomes equally conclusive for a Messianic meaning. 
The popular doctrine has, in fact, by a slight change of 
reading, interpolated the idea of death into this parable 
as it has done systematically, without resorting, how- 
ever, to the device of corruptii^ the text, in the case 
of other parables. But the correct reading shows us 
that the scenery of the paraUe is unchanged, and that 
the failing of the treasure takes place in this present 
life. And thus the eternal habitations are not post 
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mortem, but are the security, the affection, the respect, 
the gratitude, which a rightful use of worldly resources 
gains for the " steward " who dispenses them. More- 
over, we see at once how exactly this suits the 
case of the Jewish stewardship, then drawing to a 
close, which was now aa ever in our Lord's thoi^hts. 
The stewardship was being taken from the Jewish 
people, but it was- yet open to them so to conduct 
themselves as to gain a spiritual home among the 
Gentiles in the Christian Church. And this those who 
accepted His warnings actually did. 

{e) St. Mark iii, 25. " Eternal damnation " should 
be read " eternal sin." Here we come upon quite a 
little nest of errora, Krst, the popular tradition changes 
without the shadow of an excuse, such aa resemblance 
of form, a/mpTri/ia for KpioK. Then it connects a 
word like Kpiatt, judgment, expressive of a single act, 
with an attribute, " eternal," expressive of just the 
reverse. What can be the meaning of eternal judg- 
ment ? Then it mistranslates its own word ; and 
then it misses the very striking point of our Lord's 
declaration,- that for wilful and deliberate persistence in 
sin there was no remedy known to human experience 
even by Divine methods. 

* (/.) St. Matt. sxvi. 64, and St. Luke xxii. 69. 
f. 13, the eama Greek word is rightly 
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In our Lord's answer to the Sanhedrim containing a 
solemn announcement of His Messianic coming, the 
■wOTd " hereafter " has been substituted for " from this 
time " or " at once ; " and the blunder is the more un- 
pardonable because two different Greek phrases are 
employed to convey the same idea. Thua where He 
intends to speak of His coming as beginning with His 
glorification at death, the popular tradition, in the teeth 
of the plainest Greek, makes Him defer that coming 
to a possibly remote " hereafter." Can plainer proof 
be given of the way in which a preconceived theory 
will operate in perverting men's minds and falsifying a 
written text ? 

■ (j.) The translation of two different Greek words by 
the same English word " hell " (in neither case strictly 
justifiable) may be also adduced iu this connection. 
To say the least of it, it has the effect of giving to that 
word a much more prominent place than it really 
holds in the New Testament But the truth avenges 
iteelf by the misleading and improper language .thus 
foisted into the creed, " He went down into helL" 

(A.) Komans xiv. 10, and 2 Cor. v. 10. Here we 
have an ingenious eschatological twist given in one 
case by an otherwise harmless wrong reading, in the 
other by an apparently innocent mistranslation. In 
the former passage, the simple religious statement, 
" We must all stand before the ju^ment-seat of 
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God " (i.e., at death), is subjected to an eachatological 
bias by the subatitution of " Christ " (;.e., at Hia 
second coming). In the latter, instead of a future per- 
sonal appearance before Christ's judgment- seat, the 
TTorda (Sft ^mn)pf£iQr\vai) imply a present manifesta- 
tion of our characters, or revelation of our deeds, and 
are entirely Messianic. (For "we must all appear," 
read, " we must aU be made manifest,") 

(/.) Revelation x. 6. I subjoin one paasage from 
this book, too characteristic to be omitted, and I will 
give the explanation of it in Mr, Maurice's words : " I 
cannot tell whether our translators really supposed 
these words ' that there should be time no longer,' to 
have the Bonification which is so frequently given 
them in sermons and popular religious treatises. 
There is no doubt somethii^ very grand in the phrase. 
Such an announcement was worthy of the oath of the ■ 
archangel. It is only when we come to ask ourselves 
what sense these sounds convey to us, what we sop- 
pose to be indicated by the end of time, that we 
discover we are embracing a cloud, and for the sake of 
that cloud are parting with most substantial realities. 
Do we actually suppose the prophet to say that a time 
shall come when time shall end, and eternity begin ? I 
need hardly tell you that if this abstract and absolute 
sense had been given to Time, the article must have 
been present. Philolc^, common sense, and, it seems 
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to me, the highest theology, have been sacrificed, partly 
because men have been unable to onderetand why such 
solemnity should have been given to the proclamation " 
(if the frords be rightly translated), " that there ahoold 
be no longer any njSLKi in accomplishing the mystery 
of God, partly because they have had a dim notion 
that this accomplishment of the mysteiy of God must 
import a dissolation of the framework of the universe ; 
■which dissolution, they supposed, would be aptly re- 
presented ' as the end of time.' " The popular fallacy 
could not be better described, nor could its operations 
be more characteristically exemplified than in the pas* 
sage before ns. 

We see, then, that there is a great variety of pas- 
sages (more might, for all I know, be discovered) in the 
New Testament, in which an eschatological meaning 
has been substituted for a Messianic by tampering 
with the text or the translation. With ^leae vanishes 
out of the Gospels much of that apparently decisive 
eschatological tone and tendency which seems manifest 
npon the face of the book. It is an impressive and 
persuasive ailment with which to open our case, be- 
cause it exhibits the English reader as the victim of 
fraud — none the less real because nnconscious. There 
is not, it is hardly necessary to add, a single text that 
can be quoted on the other side. Now by what strange 
concurrence of chances did tliis come about ? Have 
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we not discovered a false tradition developing itself 
before our very eyes ? 

II. There are passc^ee in the New Testament, lite- 
rally to be counted by scores, which show as plainly as 
lai^age can be made to do that the present time and 
place were in the speaker's mind as the scene of the 
events to come. There is not one (the Millennium 
excepted') which so much as suggests that remote 
places or distant periods of time were ever contemplated 
by them. 

My Erst idea was to count the pass^es in question, 
and present my readers with the sum total as the most 
impressive argument I could find. But they vary so 
much — from downright assertion to passing hint — 
that I felt this would not be fair. I wUl therefore 
simply repeat that any one who chooses to examine 
for himself will find them iu scores, and meanwhile I 
will for our present porpose select a few specimens of 
the rest. In the course of our inquiry we shall be led to 
discover what the popular doctrine can effect — not, as 
before, by false readings and renderings, but in the way 
of absurdly erroneous interpretation. How mournful, 
yet how instructive, a book might be compiled under 
the title of " Curiosities of Biblical Interpretation ! " 

> The Milleauium ma; be defined aa a ipiriUisl uutlook oyer the 
futore of the Cbrutiau Church, couched .in popular eschatological 
phraseology. 
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(a.) St. Matthew x, 23: "Verily I say unto you, 
7e shall not have gone over (or finished) the cities of 
Israel till the Son of man be come." It is difficult 
to see in this place how two things can be intended 
where one only is mentioned, or in what sense the 
Apostles could be said not to have finished preaching 
the Gospel in Jadsea before the end of the world. 
And for the most part the commentators give up the 
verses as hopeless, not withoat many attempted 
evasions. One of these, su^ested and adopted by the 
very respectable Lange, must be preserved : " Com- 
mentators forget that the Apostles only preceded 
Christ, and that this passE^e refers in the first place to 
that particular mission. Hence we explain it — ' till 
the Son of man overtakes you.' " 

(6.) St. Matthew xvi 28 : " Verily I say unto you, 
There be some standing here which shall not taste of 
death till they see the Son of man coming in His king- 
dom." This verse, too, in all its literal and artless 
simplicity, is insurmountable to most commentators, 
though they avenge themselves by calling it difficult 
(are not all real difficulties in the Bible the result of 
man's attempts to make its doctrines square with some 
preconceived theory or theoli^y !) Alford indeed 
quotes (with disapproval) this interpretation : " They 
shall not feel the bitterness of death — shall not taste 
the death of the soul." Can such things be ? Is the 
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faculty of honest indignation at dishonest subterfuges 
a lost thing in theology ? 

(c.) St. Matthew xxiv. 34, "Verily I saytmto you. 
This generation shall not pass till all these things be 
fulfilled." This is perhaps the crucial text, because 
it is the strongest oat of say a dozen assertions in 
that crucial chapter, that the fall of Jerusalem was 
the thing described and intended by our Lord. How 
could He possibly have made His meanii^ clearer or 
warned His foUoweis more distinctly against the errors 
into which we have fallen ? Apart from the solemnity 
of tone and the curiously specific definition of time, 
why should He have said that "AtJ^" thes& things 
should come to pass almost immediately ? Surely if 
He were thinking of the end of the world at a distant 
period of time He might have allowed a loophole — it 
would have been merely honest to have done so — by 
omitting the emphatic word " all." But the popular 
doctrine is here iu a serious dilemma. What answer 
can it make to the rationalising but very natural attack 
on the veracity of our Lord's words, " that generation 
has long ^0 passed away, but the events predicted 
are still as far off as ever." Confronted with this, 
it dives imdergroimd like the mole at once, and finds 
a refuge in the assertion that yeveu may mean a race 
as well as a generatioa Let us see what sense this 
yields. At the very moment when our Lord is im- 
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pieBsii^ npou His hearets the sviftneas and ui^ncy 
of tlie approacliiiig doom, this explanatioo atttibutes 
to Him the really preposterons sentiment that the 
Jewish nation or the human race should exist till the 
end of all tbinga. At Uiis, the third repetition of such 
stupid tampering with His divine words, may we not 
do well to ha angry ? 

(d.) St John V. 25, " The hour is coming, and now 
is, when the dead shall hear the voice of the Son of 
God ; and they that hear shall live." This passive is 
important aa combining the idea of the Eesurrection 
with the Messianic days, and fixing the time in a most 
emphatic parenthesis as being then present. Our 
Lord's desire to correct false notions on this point is 
■very much to be observed. 

So much for our Lord's own teaching, which npon 
this point never varied for a moment. I shall now 
adduce a single instance from every writer in the New 
Testament to show their imanimous and concurrent 
testimony. The popular doctrine has, I am aware, a 
convenient way of evading the force of their expres- 
sions by the calm assertion that they were mistaken, 
a suggestion, be it observed, that in any one else would 
be denounced as flat heresy. But the true state of the 
case is very obvious. Mistaken they may very easily 
have been in details, anch as the " we shall not all 
sleep " of St. Paul, because their Master had revealed 
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nothing to guide their minds. Mistaken as to the time 
they coiUd not have been, because they were but 
repeating His own words. And if they were mistaken 
upon such a plain matter of fact as this, candour would 
compel us to set them down as untrustworthy disciples 
and faulty interpreters of His mind. On the other 
hand, living on the eve, nay in the midst of the 
Messianic events, they may very easily have failed 
to discern the ways of God in fulfilling the prophecies 
of His Son. 

It will be noticed that I have selected out of many 
that offered those texts that present the same thought 
under varied forms of expression. 

(e.) Eomans xiii, 1 1, "And that, knowing the time, 
that now it is high time to awake out of sleep : for 
now is our salvation nearer than when we -believed. 
The night is far spent, the day is at hand." 

(f.) Hebrews x. 3 7, " For yet a little while, and He 
that is coming will come, and will not tarry." 

(g.) St. James v. 9, " The Judge standeth. before the 
door; " see also verse 8, 

(A.) I St. Peter iv. 7, " The end of all things is at 
hand," i.e., hath drawn near. 

(j) 1 St. John it I S, " Little children, it is the 
last time : and as ye have heard that antichrist shall 
come, even now are there many antichrists ; whereby 
we know that it is the last time." 
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(*.) St Jude 18, "How that they" (the Apostles) 
-" told you there should be mockers ia the last time." 

(/.) Rev. i. r, "The Eevelation of Jesua Christ, 
which God gave unto Him, to show unto His servants 
things which must shortly come to pass," Upon this 
verse it is needful to say a word or two. It might 
well have been deemed incredible that, in the face of 
this deliberate announcement, placed in the very fore 
iront of this eschatologicaJ book as though to guard 
against all possible miscouception, men should yet 
have been found daring enough to assign to the reve- 
lation a fulfilment lasting over hundreds, almost thou- 
sands, of years, not yet accomplished, and lending 
itself to every vagary that human ingenuity, sharpened 
by sectarian hatred, can invent. I know of no more 
tremendous proof of what an inherited tradition can 
effect in the way of blinding men's minds to the most 
obvious considerations of literary fairness, to say no- 
thing of the reverential care they profess to have for 
the Word of God. And the world goes after these 
false prophets with avidity, heaping upon them rewards 
and encouragements, while the true prophet — whether 
a rigidly scientific interpreter such as Eenan, or a 
divine full of spiritual iutuition, such as Maurice — is 
ranked in popular esteem among infidels and heretics. 
Of course an evasion is attempted, one indeed which 
I have learnt in my researches to espect with 
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melaacholy resignatioa as sure to turn op in the last 
resort People aay that ire must not piess the meac- 
ing of the -word " shortly " too closely, because one 
day is ■with the Lord as a thousand years. Then 
if BO, why was the word used at all, unless with 
express purpose to deoeive ? Veracity depends not 
upon the meaning which the speaker may attach to 
his words, but upon that which he knows will be 
naturally attached to them by his hearers. It is 
really shocking to attribute this method of speaking 
to tlie Spuit of God, and that honest and learned men 
should be doing so at this moment, makes one loathe 
the &lse Pagan tradition that can thus overpower 
their understandings.' 

(f».) Rev. li 8, " And their dead bodies shall lie in 
the street of the great city, which spiritually is called 
Sodom and Egypt, where also our Lord was crucified." 
I quote this passage as showing that the locality of 
the coming events waa no less accurately defined than 
the date. Of course the words contain too decisive 
a testimony to be allowed to retain their natural 

1 The pbreM "one day is nith tiie Lord u ■ thotuand jeaifl," 
taken from SI Peter iii, 8, forme the onl; exception to the truth of the 
proposition I am eatabliahiiig, that all tbe nvuki of time in the Kew 
Testament refer to the time then praaenL I Teiy cheertii)l7niaka th« 
popular doctrioe a present of the pasuge in queetion, which is aa 
undou'btedly eschatologioal ae the book itaelf ia of more than doubtful 
gennineneia. Ita compoiition tot? probablj marks the exact period 
vhen primitive Heuianio ideas were yielding to the influencea of Jewish 
or F»gan traditiooaliam. 
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meaning unimpeacbed. That the city spiritually 
called Sodom and Egypt (how true and how terrible 
a description of what the once Holy City had come 
to be) where our Lord was crucified, was not Jeru- 
salem at all, but heaven knows what, has been main- 
tained by every artifice that the perverted ingenuity 
of theological prejudice could suggest. " It ia true," 
says one whose name, out of the very respect I have 
for his memory, I refrain from mentioning, " that He 
was crucified at Jerusalem, but it is also true that He 
was not crucified in but outside the city, and by the 
hands not of Jews but of Eomana ! " 

(n.) St. Luke xix. I r, "And as they heard these 
things. He added, and spake a parable, because He was 
nigh to Jerusalem, and becatise they thought that the 
kingdom of God should immediately appear." I have 
reserved this conclusive piece of evidence to the last, 
because it displays our Lord as meeting and dealing 
with the precise point now at issue. From what He 
had told them, coupled with the regal approach to 
Jerusalem,. His followers had conceived the idea that 
the kingdom was to be established then and there by 
outward manifestation of His supreme power; from 
this it follows that His teaching must have been such 
OS to accustom their minds to expect an immediate, 
and not a remote, coming. To correct, therefore, the 
over-immediate expectancy He adds a parable (the 

K 
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Pounds), and in that very parable fixes His coming at 
some near, though indefinite, time. He represents 
Himself as going away {by death, resurrection, and 
ascension) to receive a kingdom at the hands of God. 
Meanwhile His citizens, the Jewish nation, by every 
act and word in their power, send a message to the 
Most High that they will not have this man to reign 
over them (see St. John xviiL 39, 40). His own 
servants, on the other hand, have various privileges 
and corresponding duties allotted to them; for instance, 
their call by Him involving the call to preach to others. 
Then He returns, punishes the rebellious city by the 
destruction of Judaism, and calls His own servants in 
the Christian Church to account for what they have 
done in His service. There is not in this, any more 
than in any other parable, the least change of scenery 
or of circumstances, or the faintest allusion to the 
death of, if I may so call them, the dramaiia persoius. 
The same servants are summoned, in the same place, 
not individually but all together, and after a lapse of 
time, just long enough to take a journey into a far 
country (it is thus beautifully and reticently that 
the Master speaks of the next world) and to return. 
I ask all candid minds whether this is the langut^e 
or the tone of one who accustomed Himself to con- 
template, or who wished to teach others to contemplate, 
distant periods of time. The stress of the argument 
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lies in this : that even when removing the false im- 
pression of an instantaneous coming. He does not 
settle the matter by explaining at once, " The things 
I have in my mind will not take place till thousands 
of years after you are dead and gone." If to this it 
be replied that under the circumstances it would not 
have been natural to do so, I answer. Quite true, it 
would not. And our Lord's teaching is naturalness 
itself. 

This completes the selection of passage I think 
it necessary to adduce in order to prove one of the 
most certain propositions that can be alleged concern- 
ing the New Testament. But from what source flows 
this perennial stream of absurd and erroneous inter- 
pretation ? 

III. The occasions on which our Lord unmistakably 
spoke of death, totidem verbis, in connection with the 
state after it, are so few and of such a nature aa plainly 
to show that it occupied no place at all in His thoughts. 

When men are engaged in teaching, they must of 
necessity make frequent mention of the topics that 
most occupy their own minds ; thus moderu preachers 
naturally and inevitably discourse of death and the 
world to come, because these are the things concerning 
which their mission is, so they believe, to speak. And 
if our Lord had had the same idea concerning His 
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mission, if heaven and hell in all their diead realities 
had lain clearly before His mental vision, if to save 
men for one and from the other had been, as eo: hy^ 
thesi it could not but have been, the chief aim of His 
teaching. His life, and His death, then it follows that 
He must have spoken frequently and fully about death 
in connection with what was to come after it. We 
cannot believe that He would have contented Himself 
with allusions, or indirect assertions, or metaphors, or 
even parables, the application of which can indeed 
only be gathered either &om ECis plain and direct 
language, or from the general tendency of what He was 
wont to say. It becomes, therefore, a matter of prime 
importance to inqniie how often — totidem verbis — did 
He mention death and the state after death. 

The answer to this inquiry is of so surpiisii^ and 
startling a character that I cannot disguise the effect 
it will have upon my readers' minds — judging at least 
&om what the discovery of it had upon my own. 
After all proper research, I can find just SIX times in 
which our Lord used the word death in conjunction 
with something to follow after it. Of these six, one 
is plainly spiritaal, one probably symbolical, one para- 
bolical, one forced from Him by a hostile question, 
while two contain brief and passing hints (also forced 
irom Him by circumstances) which were plainly de- 
signed to convey no authoritative information about 
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the world to come. But the full significance of this 
amazing state of things can only be appreciated by a 
review of the passages in detail. 

(a.) St John xL 25, "He that believeth on me, 
though . he were dead, yet shall he live." I mention 
this passage merely that I may not be thought to have 
omitted any specific allusion to what was to happen 
after deatL The sentence points plainly to a spiritual 
Resurrection in terms coloured by the approaching 
raising of Lazarus. And anyhow it makes nothing for 
the popular doctrine. 

(6.) St. John v. 28, "Marvel not at this: for the 
hour is coming in the which all that are in the graves 
shall hear His voice, and shall come forth ; they that 
have done good, unto a resurrection of life ; and they 
that have done evil, unto a resurrection of condem- 
nation (or juc^ent)." (Note that the definite article 
— ths resurrection — is not in the Greek.) Although 
the popular doctrine derives no real support from such 
a sentence as this, yet in the interesta of sober and 
spiritual interpretation it is necessary to claim for it 
a symbolical meaning ; that is to say, a conscious 
reference in the Speaker's mind to the Messianic 
religious uprising. How can we distinguish it from 
the similar assertion three verses before, where the 
time is defined by the addition of the words " and now 
is " ? It is true that these- are here omitted, but mere 
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considerations of literary style would be enough to 
account for that, while to attribute to our Lord a total 
change of time and scene within three verses, in state- 
ments prefaced by the same words, " the time is com- 
ing," without a hint to show that He was thus 
wandering discursively from one event to a totally 
different one, is surely to treat His words as we treat 
those of no other teacher. Lightfoot (" Horje Hebraicse " 
in loco), whose judgment on such a point is worth that 
of a dozen ordinary commentators, is decidedly of opi- 
nion that it refers to the Jewish belief that the call 
of the Gentiles in Messiah's days was a Eesnrrection 
from the dead. In illustration of this he quotes Isaiah 
xxvi. 1 9 ; Hosea vi 2 ; Ezekiel xxxvii ; Romans xi 1 5 
(a passage of vital importance), and Eevelation xx. S ■ 
And then he adds with the candour of one who has no 
purpose of his own to serve, " taken either way that 
hath been mentioned, it carries a fair construction 
most agreeable to the truth and not very disagreeable 
to the scope and context." 

It is proper to add, that the popular doctrine as to 
endless duration derives little or no support from 
these words, even if taken in the most grossly literal 
sense. But let any one try and imagine the effect 
produced upon the supposition that onr Lord was 
describing an actual, i.e., a physical, event. 

(e.) St. Liike xvi The Parable of the Rich Man 
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and Lazaras. I have always regarded tliis parable as 
a sii^^ular proof of the veiy small account in which 
our Lord held the popular eschatological talk of Hia 
days. We were taught at school to define a paxable 
«s an " earthly story with a heavenly meaning ; " in 
the case before ua the former i§ eschatological, the 
latter is Messianic ; the former is the husk, useful 
only to contain the precious kernel of truth belonging 
to tiie latter. Why should we assume that the out- 
ward details are trae in this case only — that Dives is 
a real person in a sense in which the Sower or the 
Samaritan is not 7 To our Lord this eschatology was 
merely a convenient vehicle for describing, as all 
throughout this group of parables He was doing, the 
contrast between the saved and the lost in the day 
when Messiah's rule was established: thus Lazarus 
represents the future destiny of the publicans and 
sinners who (iv. i) " drew near for to hear Him," and 
Dives the punishment of the Scribes and Pharisees 
who " murmured, saying, ' This man receiveth sinners 
and eateth with them.' " In chapter xiii, 28, we have 
the same idea in almost the same words, " There shall 
be weeping and gnashing of teeth when ye shall see 
Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, and all the prophets, 
in the kingdom of God " (that is, the Christian Church), 
" and ye yourselves thrust out ; " and we know how 
sadly this prediction has been fulfilled in the relations 
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of the Jews towards — I will not say Cliristians — but 
maokitid. But to sum the matter up, if our Lord 
meant the parable to be read an a history, why did 
He not relieve our doubts by saying so \ And why 
did He not anaounce the future doom of mankind in 
plain language ? If the Jewish eschatology was ab- 
solute truth, and that of most momentous importance, 
it is but trifling with us to use it as a convenient 
vehicle for conveying information about the immediate 
future of the Jewish people. 

(rf.) St. Luke XX. 27-40. Our Lord's answer to 
the Sadducees concerning the Resurrection. This is, 
of course, an undoubted instance in which the mind of 
Christ is seen dwelling for the moment upon something 
beyond this present life ; and anything, we may say at 
once, more unlike the popular doctrine, it would be 
Impossible to imagine. The following points attract 
our notice. First, the thought of the future life did 
not rise spontaneously in His mind, but vras forced 
upon Him by a question He was compelled to answer, 
and by the exhibition of errors He felt Himself called 
upon to reprove. Secondly, Ha uses the word "that" 
(hceivov) age, to distinguish the future life from the 
" coming " or Messianic age, upon which, as His 
languf^e shows. His mind habitually dwelt. Thirdly, 
He carefully abstains from speaking with authority — 
of His own knowledge He has nothing to reveal — but 
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He refers them to their own Scriptures, in which a 
deeper spiritoal insight would convince them tJiat 
under the egressions of Moses and the Patriarchs 
lay concealed, as thongh by mere force of logical con- 
clusion, a faith in the immoitality of man. The effect 
of His reply may, I think, not be unfairly described 
in these terms : He pat it to them whether it was not 
reasonable thus to think and thus to believe ; of all 
His answers, this has the least tone of " authority " 
about it. Fourthly, the information He supplies, 
from insight rather than from knowledge, concerns 
entirely the physical conditions of the future life, 
about the moral He says nothing. Now, if He held 
the popular doctrine thereupon, and if the future life 
was constantly before His spirit in the form of heaven 
and hell, can His reply on this occasion he regarded as 
intelligible — nay, even as fair and just ? Here, if ever, 
was the opportunity to warn those scoffers of the doom 
that awaited them. Moreover, such an inquiry as the 
Sadducean one concerning marriage must have appeared 
utterly preposterous and out of place in the judgment 
of one who accepted the popular creed concerning 
future things ; whereas the tone of His reply betrays 
no consciousness that it was so regarded. Utterly 
wrong He does indeed pronounce it to be, but not as one 
would pronounce by whom the next life is conceived 
solely aa the "place of rewards and punishments." 
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(e.) St. Luke xxiii. 43, "To-day ahalt thou be with 
me in Paradise." These words are surely too sacred 
to be wrangled over ; they do not admit of different 
interpretations. In them He breathes peace and hope 
upon the spirit of the helpless creature who hung 
beside Him in the only language which he could 
understand. Nor need we suppose that He Himself 
knew mora than His words expressed ; it was natural 
for a pious Israelite so to die. Similar language, the 
utterance not of dogmatic assertion, but of devout and 
clinging faith, has cheered myriads of death-beds since 
that time ; it is the expression of man's undying hope 
that there are better things for him and his yet to 
come. And the emphatic words are these, " with me ; " 
" where I am, there ye shall be also." 

(/.) St. Luke xii 5, " Fear him which, after he 
hath killed, hath power to cast into helL" I am sure 
that I have no wish, as little as I have the power, to 
minimise or explain away the force of this solemn and 
terrible warning; rather I would say that there is 
much need to appreciate it more thoroughly. It re- 
mains under any circumstances the one unquestioned 
instance in which our Lord in express words, speaking 
under the influence of no compulsion from without, 
thoi^h plainly from much internal stress of spirit, 
addressing Himself to those few who were best able 
to understand His words, linked blether the thought 
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of death, and punishment ensuing upon it. I disdain 
to take refuge in metaphor; the language, I admit, is 
the mere popular phraseology of the day, and must 
not be pressed so as to include of necessity endlessness 
of duration and other congruous ideas. But the 
thoi^ht which that language conveys is no metaphor, 
hut the most awful — let me add at once, also the most 
natural and reasonable — of facts. 

Let me begin by saying that it is in connection 
with this passage that, by a plausible and traditional 
interpretation, the dying Pagan creed struck one of its 
most deadly and successful blows against the Christian 
religion. The Pagan spirit, seen at its worst in writers 
like TertuUia n , suggested, or rather adopted without 
a doubt, the explanation that the person of whom our 
lord here warns His followers to be a&aid was God their 
Father. It is affirmed, moreover, that not one of the 
Christian "Fathers" entertained a doubt that this, 
rightly called the traditional, was the true explanation 
of the passage. If this be so, then are the Fathers in 
the position in which Nero desired to have the Eoman 
populace — they have but one neck, and the deeper 
and more spiritual criticism of later times can despatch 
them at a blow. (A pious and reverent soul like 
Stier's found this interpretation quite intolerable.) All 
the verbal proprieties of the language used are gainst 
it. Why did our Lord not mention the name of God 
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clearly ? I3 it seemly to Bpeak of God as One who 
"has power" ^^at-ra, efyvalav) \—\& not this applicable 
to one who haa power delegated to him ? It is in 
this sense, for instance, that God is said to put 
Job into the power of Satan. Again, onr Lord is de- 
scribing certain enemies who will persecute and slay 
Hia disciples ; is it seemly to use the same expression 
of God, " after He hath killed " ? and is the Father of 
Jesus Christ a Saturn who devours His children ? 
And finally, how can this injunction to be a&aid be 
made consistent with the next verse, in which the 
tender care of the FaUier, in whose sight the very 
hairs of their head were all numbered, is set forth as 
the one sufficient reason why their faith in God should 
overcome their fear of man J 

But it is not only, nor chiefly, by verbal subtleties 
that the question can. be decided ; and there is some 
danger lest the somewhat diy and rigid spirit of literary 
criticism should blind us to the outrage upon our 
spiritual insight and humane sensibilities which, this 
interpretation involves. For myself, I take leave to 
denounce the poptdar tradition as guilty of gross 
blasphemy against the divine Humanity of Christ, 
£^ainst the plain meaning of the Eible, against a scene 
in our Master's life, so fuU of pathetic tenderness and 
exquisite beautifulness, that it haa only escaped being 
more fully noticed because of this shocking parody of 
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its leal significance. Let us dwell on it for a moment. 
He is sending forth His beloved companions — inno- 
cent alike of sin and danger — as slieep among wolves. 
He does not conceal A»m them one iota of the dangers 
and peraecutionB they will have to endure, at the hands 
of His enemies and theiis, for His name's saka But 
with every cheering and encouraging word in His 
power He bids them troat in a Father's love, in His 
own careful watchfulness, in the power of the Spirit, 
in the remembiance of His own sofTeringa and faith- 
fulness unto death. He calls upon them not to be 
afraid of the enemies who both can and will slay the 
body, but after that have no more power to harm them 
. . . and then threatens them with the assurance that 
if they fail in theii duty, in this terrible and arduous 
work they have undertaken out of love for Him, God 
will cast their body and sonl into hell ! Ten thousand 
times impossible 1 This is not the voice of Jesus of 
Nazareth, who would not break a bruised reed, nor 
CLuench the smoking flax, but rather of a slaveowner 
driving his victims to their task with threats and 
blows. 

We adopt, therefore, with absolute conviction, the 
other altematlTe, that the person here meant is the devil 
— that is to say, that the suppressed word is Sta/SoXow ; 
but we adopt it with certain modifications calculated 
to remove whatever difficulty there might seem to be 
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connected with it. It is quite in our Lord's custom 
to think of an evil spirit possessing power over men's 
souls, but fi^oer as an alistract personality, always con- 
nected with some apparent and unmistakable mani- 
festation of evil. Thus He feels his malign presence 
in the wildemess ; He sees him fall from heaven before 
the proclamation of the Messianic kingdom (St. Luke 
X. 18); He marks him usurping His own place in the 
soul of Judaa (St John vi 70) ; He traces his mur- 
derous power iu the attitude and temper of the Eiders 
towards Himself (St. John viii 44). Now He begins 
this very discourse (St, Luke xii i) by warning the 
disciples of the " leaveu of the Scribes and Pharisees, 
which is hypocrisy ; " and this is the devil, manifested 
in the evil spirit of hypocrisy, of which they had good 
cause to be a&aid. Their cruelty could but kill the 
body, but the evil spirit that prompted all their deeds 
could seduce the soul from' its allegiance ; could — as in 
the case of Judas — tempt men to their ruin ; could 
pursue them beyond the grave ; could divide them ftom 
themselves so that they should forfeit, as it were, their 
identity, lose their real selves, their own souls, and 
become, as disciples of the Pharisees were sure to be- 
come " twofold more a child of hell than their masters." * 

1 The foUowing interpretation of this paaBaga ia from Ur. Mauriee 
(in loed). Had be been writing a crHUwl commentary, he would no- 
doubt have pointed out that tlie mluing word was not " ipiiit," etill 
leu "lifpooriB/," but certainly "deriL" And he would have added 
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So explained, the passage becomes simply the old 

but ever-splendid exhortation to die rather than 

Burrender, to suffer the worst extremities rather than 

betray our trust. We notice, too, that the thought of 

death and the fate of man after death does not rise 

spontaneously within His mind, but once more is forced 

upon Him as He contemplates the destiny of that 

enthusiastic band of warriors, the forlorn- hope of 

religion, defiling before their Captain, with certain 

death awaiting them, and a cry within their souls, 

" M(yriain/wr pro rege nostro." Combine this warning 

with His promise to the dying thief, and we have all 

the specific declarations that have been preserved to 

that our Lord's babit ot apeaking of aoy mamfeet diBplay of " spiritual 
wiokedoew in bigh places " under a persQ&al form ia probabl; tba 
reason why the strictly perroaifying word was omitted. But, wiUi 
this trifling addition, wbat can be more admirabla or satisfactory than 
his summary of tbe passage ! " Those who convey a message to man- 
kind will Dot hare tbe ease and security "i those who confine their 
leBSons to tbe select band. The whole body of religious masquers 
will be in arms agaonat those who proclaim Ood's revelatiou of Him- 
self, Qod'a discovery of the tbooghts and intents of tbe lieart, as tlie 
highest of all blesdngs to His creatures. The battle will be deadly. 
You will have all tbe power of those who have been denounced by me 
arrayed against you, all the power of those who are pursuing objects 
like tlieiis in every part of the world. But what is that power * 
Wliat can it effect ! At tbe utmost it can kill your bodies. If that 
is all, you need not fear it. But the spirit of hjpoorisy, of which I am 
bidding you beware, can do far more. Tield to that spirit, and it will 
destroy heart and soul as well as body ; be prompts the murderers of 
the body, and after that be has killed be has power to cast into hell. 
That — that is the dreadful enemy ; you cannot regard that with too 
luuchdreadaQdhotror. Where is the protection from him f Utterand 
absolute 'trust in Cod, '" as explained in tbe verses following — G, 7. 
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us about the moial condition of mankind after death. 
This is not, we need hardly say, the popular theology, 
but— that which is in the true sense of the word 
more popular still, and hnda an echo in every human 
breast — the belief that if there is to be a future life 
at all, it will be one where there is hope for the 
penitent, and wrath for the hypocrite. And we may 
flay yet more than this, and gratefully acknowledge 
that, with His dying breath and in His moat impressive 
language, ouf Lord sanctioned the one good and true 
thought which had come to the Jews from their con- 
tact with Paganism, had been burnt into their souls 
by oppression and misery, but had also been purified 
and refined by their own more spiritual creed. The 
rest beyond the grave for heroes and martyrs, for 
the oppressed and weary, together with the pnnish- 
inent in the world to come of that tyranny and 
wickedness which seemed in its overbearing insolence 
to pass scatheless in this world, was precisely that 
part of all the popular escbatology which found a 
place in the Apocryphal Scriptures, and thence passed 
into the mind of the Saviour of the world. And if 
the Christian Church had but contented itself with 
the doctrine of say the 2nd and 3Td chapters of the 
Book of "Wisdom, what might she not have accom- 
plished for the welfare and happiness of mankind ? 
This concludes my proof of the third proposition; 
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and I leave it, t(^etheT vitb the other tvo, with c 
fideuce to the reader's judgment. But if do more 
diiect and positive language concerning the future 
life is to be found than this, con we diBcover any 
ideas about it wrapped up in other modes of speech — 
in suggestions, allosions, or the like 7 Certainly not. 
Here and there a verse, like the description of the 
" many mansions " in St. John xiv, 2, may be quoted 
as affording fair and reasonable grounds for supposing 
a reference to be intended to a future world as well 
as, or in conjunction with, the MeBsianic kingdom 
upon earth. And against this may be set other 
passages, such as the mournful sentence upon Judas, 
" Good were it for that man if he bad never been 
bom," as proofs how naturally Hie thoughts limited 
themselves to His experience of life as He saw it 
here and now. Whatever difficulty men have found 
in this vetse, h&s arisen entirely &om the unnecessary 
and unwarrantable reference to another world which 
has been intruded into His thoughts. There remain 
then only the eschatological phrases themselves ; and 
it may be — in spite of what we may now call over- 
whelming presiunption to the contrary — that He used 
them to convey definite ideas about death, the end of 
the world, and things that were to happen afterwards. 
It will be OUT task, therefore, to examine these phrases 
in the succeeding chapter. 

L 
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It may sound somewhat strange to begin a fresh chapter 
with an apology for the last : nor is apology, perhaps, 
quite the right word to employ. But I am anxious to 
point out that the terms of indignation which I have 
felt impelled to use concerning certain erroneous inter- 
pretations do not apply to the persons who have adopted 
them, but to the false tradition by which their critical 
judgment has been perverted, and their labours in many 
cases rendered worse than useless. And considering the 
vastness of the interests at stake, the long duration and 
great extent of the tradition, the mournful and ludi- 
crous results which it has produced both on the inter- 
pretation of Scripture and the fortunes of the Christian 
Church, I must afBrm that here, if ever, the language 
of outspoken reprobation is legitimate and befitting. 
These ancient strongholds of deception and superstition 
will not yield to gentle pressure, nor will the rampart 
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with which the Pagan spirit has begirt its citadel fall 
down at a touch. It is hardly fanciful to liken the 
Pagan tradition to some grim and gloomy fortress 
standir^ in the midst of a busy and peaceful town, 
whose citizens pursue their avocations under the 
shadow of its walls, not without some fear of sudden 
onslaught from its tyrant master. It is high time that 
the tottering yet massive building was crushed into 
utter ruin, and every vestige of it buried from the 
light of the Christian day. 

I have to choose in this chapter between the risk of 
not being clear and the risk of not being concise ; and 
on the whole, remembering tiiat I am writing for men 
^miliar with the New Testament, I prefer the former. 
Especially I hope to be able to avoid long discussions 
as to the verbal meaning of particular passages, by 
adopting, where possible, those which are generally 
accepted. It is not by pressing the force of special 
passages, but by taking a general view of the whole in 
their plain and admitted meaning, that our purpose 
will be best served. It is possible so to group the 
texts that contain our Lord's words as to display the 
habitual and constant tendency of all He said con- 
cerning future things, and to convince a I'casonable 
mind that He was not thinking of the world to come. 
The following summary contains nine common Jewish 
eschatological phrases, which I have numbered in 
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order, and which complete the list of all that were 
employed by Him. 

I. During Hia life od earth, that is to say. His first 
coming, a Kingdom of HeaTen (i) was being fonnded, 
in which Salvation (2) was offered &om (amongst 
other things) Gehenna or Hell (3). 

IL The kingdom was to be 'established at His 
Second Coming (4), at the Conclusion of the 
Age (5), in the Last Days (6) of which they were 
living. 

III. It was to he accompanied by a Eesurrection 
(7), a Day of Judgment (8), and a Sewarding of every 
man according to his works (9). 

This mere statement of what He said might be 
thought to go far towards settling the question of His 
meaning! Here we have a perfectly clear and obvions 
description of the Messianic days, of which again 
Christianity forms an equally clear and obvious fulfil- 
ment. The burden of proof is thrown upon the advo- 
cates of the eschatological theory, and it is for them to 
adduce some reasons to show that His words have 
any other than their primary and direct application. 
Surely if He had in His thoughts a conscious reference 
to any other series of events, some word, some note of 
time, some passing suggestion, must be found amidst 
His teaching, to convey that reference to those whose 
religion hangs upon what He has revealed. 
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I now proceed to deal with these three statements 
and nine expressions in order : — 

(l.)"^ Kingdom of Heaven or of God. Now I con- 
fess to a difficulty in treating this expiession—I was 
almost going to say — seriously. On the one hand, no 
conunentatoi, however perverse and dull, is ignorant 
that the kingdom of heaven was that religious com- 
munity which JesQs Ohriat came down from heaven to 
establish upon earth. On the other, I greatly fear that 
the ordinary reader, in part misled by the word heaven, 
in part by the ambiguous and hesitating utterances of 
his professed teachers, regards the kingdom of heaven 
as existing solely in another sphere, and as belonging 
to himself only after death. That the meanest cliild 
in our elementary schools should be taught that by 
the words " Blessed are ye poor, for yours is the king- 
dom of heaven," is meant primarily that the poor have 
a good chance of getting to heaven when they die, is a 
scandal and opprobrium to Christian theology which I 
have no language to brand as it deserves. And every 
commentator knows the truth aboat this matter, and 
in a way contrives to utter it, though too often in a 
very halting fashion. 

The kingdom of God, as understood by Christ, 
was, then, a divine community, of which Himself 
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waa Founder and King, guided by th6 same Spirit, 
and ruled upon the eame principles as those which 
obtain in the heavenly sphere. It waa the gathering 
tc^ether of all mankiud into one femily through the 
revelation of the paternal and filial relationship sub- 
sisting between God and man. Its iunennost essence 
is best described in the words of His own prayer, 
" Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven." It 
was to be established at once, first amoi^ the Jewish 
people, who were its rightful though not its only heirs. 
And if (but of this there appears to be some doubt) it 
was a Jewish term for the days of Messias, then the 
mere annoimcement must have informed them what 
was meant by it.^ 

For the benefit of the careless reader, I will quote a 
few out of the many passages that fix the time, place, 
and manner of the institution of the Messianic kingdom. 
By the Baptist, by Christ Himself, and by the dis- 
ciples at His injunction, the kingdom was announced 
to be at hand. It waa the special inheritance of the 
poor, who were less under the influence of those 
worldly interests and religious prejudices that made it 
bard for the rich to enter into it. (Is it possible that 
men can be found to believe that by this statement 

' A note of Hammond'g (od« of the oldeab aod beat of Engliih com- 
meotaton) od St. Luke iiL 2, and a duusertation of Eetm'a (one of lbs 
latrat aod beat of CNrman), will give suffltnent intarnutiou about thU 
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oui Lord meant that rich people would have gieat 
difficulty in escaping from endless torments ?) It bad 
come upon them unexpectedly (St. Matt. xii. 28) in 
the casting out of evil spirits by the Saviour. Certain 
parables spoke of the Sowei as already sowing seed in 
it, or of the kingdom as a pearl that any one might 
find, or as a tree already planted. A scribe who 
answered Him discreetly about the spiritual meaning 
of the law, was pionounced to be not far from it; 
whereas Nicodemus was warned that a total change of 
spirit was needed before He could enter into it ; that 
entrance was in every case to be made by joining 
His community (called " following Him "). Crowd? of 
zealous persons had been pressing into it since the 
days of John (St. Luke xvL 16); especially publicans 
and harlots were going in before the Scribes and Phari- 
sees (St. Matt. xxi. 31), who would not enter them- 
selves, and, by preventing the people from confessing 
Christ, were hindering those who wished to do so (St. 
Matt, xxiii 1 3). The most insignificant person in it 
was greater than John the Baptist because of the 
Christian privileges and knowledge which he possessed 
by it. The keys of it were in a special manner con- 
fided to Peter, and place of pre-eminence was asked for 
on behalf of the sons of Zebedee. So sure were the 
Aposties that the kingdom was already in existence, 
that they asked bluntly, " who was to be the greatest 
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in it ? " and received for answer a child set in the midst. 
Finally, as the Father HAD appointed HiiQ a king- 
dom, 80 did He appoint to them (St, Luke ixii. 29); 
it was theirs to carry onwards the community He had 
founded ; power, office, and juc^ment were committed 
to tbem over the twelve tribes of Israel, and the King 
would come to reckon with His servants as to how 
they had fidfilled their trust 

The perfect obviousness and — so to speak — com- 
monplaceness of the above quotations, must not bliad 
us to their immense weight in deciding the question 
before us. Practically, they settle the matter at once, 
and for these reasons : — 

First : Not only do they assign a defiilite place, 
time, and circumstances to the institution of the king- 
dom, but they do so in terms that preclude the possi- 
bility of attributing to our Lord any reference to any 
other raore remote series of events without grave 
mental inconsistency. There is not, it is unnecessary 
to add, a hint or a trace of a suggestion to connect in 
His mind the entrance into the kingdom with the 
necessity of dying first ; indeed, all thought and men- 
tion of death seems to have been swallowed up and 
to have vanished in the consummation of His regal 
glory. It ia the Pagan tradition that has interpolated 
the idea of dying into the language of One who, as we 
have seen, used the word in its literal sense so very 
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aeldom, and who always strove to give it a spiritual 
meaning. The history of the nusing of Lazarus may 
be adduced in proof of this. 

Second: The usage of the words "kingdom of 
heaven " virtually detddes that of the remaining escba- 
toI(^cal phrases, which are linked tc^ether in the 
deBcriptlou of one and the sune manifestation of the 
power and purpose of God. The line of battle — to 
recur once more to a military simUe— formed by the 
popular tradition is effectually pierced at this point, 
and it only remains to overcome the rest of the posi- 
tions one by one, isolated as they are from each other, 
though perhaps in themselves more difficult of attack. 
Third : The perfect harmony of our Lord's teaching 
with the Old Testament doctrine is here firmly esta- 
blished, and that in contrast with the doctrines con- 
cerning the future peculiar to other religions. A 
heavenly kingdom established upon earth is the ful- 
filment of the Messianic hopes cherished and developed 
by the prophets of the Old Testament ; a heavenly 
kingdom into which men shall enter when they die is 
(whether true or not) part of the religion of Paganism. 
(2.) Salvation. Wherever it is necessary I shall 
mention some one passage in which each of the nine 
phrases as it comes before ns is connected with the 
one immediately preceding it, with the object of 
showing how complete, harmonious, and systematical 
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■waa OTir Lord's Messianic teaching concerning things 
to come. In the present caao, however, every reader 
must remember countless passages in ■which salvation 
is offered through the kingdom of heaven by Him who 
is especially the Saviour of the World. There is how- 
ever, unfortunately, great need to clear the word itself 
from certain false notions, one might say from a kind 
of false tone, that have become associated with it. 

What is the Biblical meaning of Salvation ? It is 
an escape into a place of safety from some pressing 
evil or approaching danger. The Septnagint has it 
in this sense of Lot's escape to Zoar (Gen. xix. 1 9) ; 
of David's flight from Saul (i Sam. xiz. 17); of those 
who should return from captivity, the " preserved of 
Israel" (Is. xUx. 6). In the New Testament it is used 
of Lazarus, " if he sleep he sAoZ/ do taell " (St John zL 
1 2) ; and of the passengers in the storm, " ye cannot be 
saved" (Acts zxvii 20). But not to multiply quota- 
tions, St. Peter's exhortation in the very first gospel 
sermon contains exactly the meaning of the word 
" save yourselves from " — i.e. out of — " this untoward' 
generation ; " that is to say, by joining the heavenly 
kingdom, and so escaping the doom overhanging the 
Jewish people. 

This, then, and never absolute final salvation after 
death, is the root-idea contained in the word ; and as 
such we find it used in the Gospels, in more or less 
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close connection with the work of Christ. Thus we 
have salvation from sins (St, Matt i 2 1) ; from danger 
{St Matt. xiv. 30) ; from illness (St Luke xviii, 42) ; 
from an evil life (St Luke viL 50) ; from self (St Matt, 
xvi. 2 5) ; from tie evil age (Gal. i. 4) ; and lastly, from 
tbat destruction which was inseparable from the com- 
ing of Messiah, and concerning which we shall speak 
in its place (St Matt. i. 22). 

It may be well to adduce two or three perfectly 
familiar pass^es which show how, as a matter of fact, 
union with Christ in His kmgdom was regarded as 
equivalent to salvation in the above sense. 

St. John iv. 22, " Salvation is of the Jews;" that 
is, as understood by the Samaritan woman, throtigh 
the coming of Mesaias (ver. 2 5). 

St. Luke xix. 9, " This day ia salvation come to this 
house," where the word is used almost as tantamount 
to the kingdom which had in the person of Christ 
come to Zaccheus that night. 

St Luke xiii, 23," Are there few that be saved ? " 
more exactly, are those that are being saved few ? with 
which is connected His injunction to enter in at the 
strait gate, and His declaration (vera. 28-30) that 
they should see patriarchs and prophets in the king- 
dom and themselves thrust out 

St. Mark x. 26, " Who then can be saved % " — a q^ues- 
tion growing outof His words in ver. 24, " How hard is 
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it for them that trust in riches to enter into the king- 
dom of God." What a flood of light is thrown upon 
the Gospel by the simple remark (I think it is Ham- 
mond's), that this means " who then can become a 
Christian?" 

It may be admitted that the word " salvation " came 
to have a more absolute signification in the writii^ 
• of the Apostles, especially by the addition of epithets 
like " eternal." But I do not know that it was ever 
connected with anything that was to take place after 
death 

(3.) Hell The two words translated Hell in the 
New Testament are Hadea, or the dark under-world in 
which all things living are absorbed ; and Gehenna, or 
the Valley of Hinnom, a loathsome place near Jerusa- 
lem into which the oflal and filth of the city were 
cast, and where the worm never ceased to prey or the 
consuming fire to bum. And here we make at once 
an important observation. The idea of punishment 
belongs to Gehenna, that of place to Hades, so that 
Hell as a place (i,e., where existence is possible) of 
punishment is made up of a combination of two differ- 
ent words I Thus the Rich Man is represented as 
being in Hades together with Lazabus, and to convey 
the idea of punishment the words " being in torments " 
have to be added. The application of the same word 
Hades to cities, e.g. Capernaum, is plainly symbolical 
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of nothingness. Bot Gehenna is never used in the 
New Testament as though it were a place in which 
existence was possible, bat always as a type of swift, 
sudden, and complete destmctdon. Life (in any form) 
and Gehenna were two incongruous and incompatible 
ideas. And thus the popular tradition, once more 
stabbed in a vital part, lies bleeding to death at oiai 
feet 

Kow destruction is the antithesis to salvation as 
hell is to heaven. Happily, there is a passf^ in our 
Lord's teaching in which this antithesis is directly and 
totidem verbis preserved for us, so that we can discern 
the precise position which the word occupied in His 
scheme, so to speak, of doctrine. His hearers were 
exhorted to enter in at the strait gate that leadeth 
onto life, because the gate was wide and the way 
broad that led to destruction (St. Matt, vil 13, 14). 
And of destraction Gehenna was the recognised 
symboL 

Now what is the meaning of that d^tntction which 
was one of the moat coimnon words upon the lips of 
Him who came not to destroy men's lives but to save 
thein ? As St John does not use the symbol, we may 
fairly turn to His record of our Lord's sayings in hope 
-to find the same idea expressed in different and per- 
haps plainer language. Nor shall we search in vain. 
In St. John viiL 2!, 24, the Jews are twice distinctly 
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warned that because He was going vheie they could 
not come (note once more the careful avoidance of the 
word death), and because they did not believe that 
He was the Messiah, therefore they shodld die in 

THEIB SINS. 

This, then, itself quite an Old Testament thought, 
and ingrained into tie Jewish religious mind by mem- 
orable chapters of Ezekiel (the third and the eighteenth), 
is the literal meaning of destruction in Gehenna. 
And of this we shall be convinced if we adopt the 
test of substituting the positive dedaration for the 
figurative word wherever it occurs. In Isaiah zzx. 33, 
and still more especially in Jeremiah zix. ^Kusim, the 
valley of Gehenna or Tophet (ver. 6) is spoken of as 
the place of the deatraction of Jerusalem, of which it 
is said, " I will make this city aa Tophet." Doubtless, 
therefore, the first and most prominent thought in His 
mind was the burning destruction so soon to come upon 
the city, and to which there are numberless references 
in discourses and parables. But in addition to this, 
or as a part of it, Gehenna seems to have been speci- 
fically applied by Him to the case of individuals who 
might or might not be alive at the consummation of 
the destruction itself. Anyhow, the words, " ye shall 
die in your sins," convey an explanation of Gieheima, 
whether He applied it to the punishment of the nation 
or of particular persons. Thus it was better to enter 
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into life by escaping into the kingdom halt and maimed, 
than to die body and aonl in sin (St Matt, xviii 8) ; 
to cut off an " offending " member was better than to 
have a portion in that terrible destruction. The same 
thoi^bt is expressed in the saue flace in another 
figure, which, if it had been duly attended to, wonld 
have prevented any misconception as to the spiritual 
force of Gehenna : " It were better for him that a mill- 
stone were hailed about his neck and he were drowned 
in the depth of the sea " (St Matt, xviii 6) ; — words as 
expressive as words can be made to be of the uttemess 
of destruction. Once more adopting quite another 
figure. He tells them that unless they repent they shall 
perish in the same manner as (not merely " likewise ") 
the Galileans were slain by the sword of Pilate, or the 
eighteen were crushed to death by the tower in Siloam 
(St Luke xiii. l-g). Finally, the Pharisees were de- 
nounced as children of hell, worthy, that is, of such a 
destruction, and making their converts (what a touch 
of nature is this !) twofold more worthy of it than 
themselves ; while in the same address they are also 
told, " how can ye escape the judgment of Gehenna ? " 
— the fate which prophets have denounced upon the 
Holy City, and which ye are bringing upon it by filling 
up the measiu<e of your fathers (St. Matt, zxiii) 

Is it possible to imagine any system of doctrine 
more intelligible or more at one with itself than this % 
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The direct aesertion in St Jolin, " Te shall die in your 
sins," is BO clear, so sufficient, and bo unmistakable 
an ec[uivalent for the symbolical langus^e of the 
Synoptics, " Ye. shall be cast into Gehenna," that the 
popidar tiaditioQ will probably more or less grudgingly 
admit the interpretation to be true. But it will 
certainly never submit to be thus easily pot to silence, 
and its persistent advocates will even derive some 
support and comfort fiom this explanation of their 
favourite word. They will lu^e — not without some 
apparent show of reason — tiiat the phrase " dying in 
yoiur sins " implies living in them hereafter ; if, that 
is, we are to believe in a future life at alL It certainly 
does sound very logical and even moral to observe 
that men will at any rate b^n the next life spiritually 
in the same condition as they leave this. No doubt ; 
but the overwhelming force of my contention lies pre- 
cisely in t^is, that our Lord declined to draw the 
so-called It^cal conclusion even where it seemed most 
natural and incumbent upon Him to do so. Here as 
everywhere else He limited His doctrine by His 
experience. In such phrases as these He pushed the 
destiny of man to the utmost limits that experience 
can teach ; He saw men, cities, the nation, lying dead 
in their sins after frightful calamities, and the eagles 
of destruction gathered about the carcase. But beyond 
this He refused to advance one step. Planting Him- 
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self firmly on the utmost verge of this lire, He looked 
out upon immortality as, standing upon some seaward 
cliff, we look out upon an illimitable expanse of silent 
waters, beneath whose surface are hidden the inscrut- 
able mysteries of the world to come. It is His silence 
about that world, and not His teaching, that speaks 
to us 30 impressively. 

And yet still the rash dogmatic intellect of man 
remains unsatisfied ! How curious and how character- 
istic is it to notice theology pushing her speculations 
far beyond the limits of the human understanding, and 
then invoking the aid of faith to compel assent to 
conclusions dert^atory either to reason or conscience. 
There are probably many such daring speculators not 
at all reluctant to afQrm that our Lord meant us to 
draw the conclusion which He refrained from expressly 
drawing, because we are bound by the rules of common 
sense to suppose that as men die here, so will tbey 
live hereafter. Let me refute this perversion of an 
undoubted truth by a very simple iUnstration, 

We know something, say of a distant star. It 
moves certainly by the law of gravitation ; it has been 
created possibly by an ^gregation of molecular atoms ; 
there is no reason for supposing that the light which 
shines from it is of diEfereut composition to that which 
shines from our own sun. Now, what would be thought 
of the man who should argue from data such as these 
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tliat life is the same there as here, utterly ignorant 
as we are of the myriads of different circumstances 
that might, and probably do, alter tha whole condition 
of things ? So with the next world, that tiny star 
glimmering in the remote distance, God's eternal 
holiness and His illimitable love, tliese we know ; and 
we may believe — or rather, bound by experience, must 
believe — that His moral laws are everywhere the same. 
But what will be the circumstances under which they 
operate, to what new developments they will give rise, 
how justice will be done and yet mercy shown, — all 
this is beyond the possibility of so much as an in- 
genious guess. We do npt know the facts upon which 
alone our theories can be without presumption con- 
structed. And thus it seems clear to me that all 
such speculations, from the barely-concealed Paganism 
of the Church of Bome to the most liberal and modem 
theories of general restitution, are all beside the mark, 
all beyond the grasp of our intelligence, all liable to 
the charge of unauthorised intermeddling with that 
which it is " not for us to know;" the moat charitable 
of them in the form of amiable folly, the moat savage 
of them in that of inherited barbarity. The believer 
in the eternity of God's moral attributes does not 
need to believe in the endlessness of punishment or 
the perfection of happiness. Endlessness is after all 
eternity only so far as it can be exhibited in time. 
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Before bringing tbia topic to a conclusion, I would 
urgently, and yet witli all respect, entreat those who 
are tempted to indulge in speculations concerning the 
future destiny of man to ponder seriously the signi- 
ficance of one of their Master's last sayings. When 
He was being led to the Cross, when aU the awful 
consequences of His rejection by the Jews were being 
forced upon His soul, of what was He thinking ? If 
before His mental vision had been unrolled an abyss 
of endless suffering into which His murderers must 
inevitably be thrown, is it psychologically possible 
that His thoughts could have been occupied by an 
event of comparatively trivial importance like the 
fall of Jerusalem, and of the punishment that was to 
be inflicted, not so much upon the murderers them- 
selves as upon their children ; for thus, faithful in 
death to the spirit of the Hebrew law, does He express 
Himself. Let His own words reveal the thoughts 
that were passing in His mind : " Daughters of Jeru- 
salem, weep not for Me, but weep for yourselves, and 
for your children" (St. Luke xxiii 28-31). 

(4.) The Second Coming.^ In one of our collects 

we are bidden to speak of Christ's " second coming to 

' Tbe translation of 'wapotmia. ie, strictly speaking, " presence," nod 
nut " coming." Tlia meauing, when regarded iu the ligbt uf otber 
passages, is doubtless the same, but tbe use of 
s minleading effect upon tie mind of tbe English reader 
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judge tlie wotld " in contrast with His first. It ia a 
truly unfortunate expression, for, granting to the full 
the demands of the popular doctrine, it would still 
follow that this (supposed) final coming would be the 
third and not the second. There would, that is to say, 
he in that case distinct mention in the New Testa- 
ment of three comings, and not of two only. Ham- 
mond (whom I quote as an admirable example of one 
in whom truth and knowledge strove not always 
successfully E^ainst the false tradition) describes the 
Btate of the case as follows : " A threefold coming of 
Christ there is : i st, in the flesh, to be bom among 
us ; 2nd, at the day of doom, .to judge the world, 
I Cor. XV. 23, and in many other places; and besides 
these, 3rd, a middle coming, partly in vengeance, and 
partly for the deliverance of His servants ; in ven- 
geance visible and ohservahle on His enemies and 
cmcifiera, and in mercy to the relief of the persecuted 
Christiana." If then, as in strict accuracy and faith- 
ful rendering of His words we are bound to do, we 
should propose to read the prayer thus, ' at Thy third 
coming to judge the world,' " would the popular 
doctrine survive the rather ludicrous bathos which 
the expression would then convey, and the total loss 
of whatever dignity it derives from the vivid contrast 
between two advents, to save and to judge ? Yet it 
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is upon language as incorrect as this that the tradition 
exists and thrives. 

This Messianic or second coining we connect with 
the first through the medium of His words in St. Luke 
xxi. 3 1, " So likewise ye, when ye see these things come 
to pass, know that the kingdom of God is nigh at 
hand." The point to be observed is, that the kingdom 
is a second time spoken of as being nigh at hand ; 
i.e., some years after He Himself had preached its 
immediate coming. Upon this a modem commentator 
remarks that " the kingdom of God was suspended 
between the present and the future," an observation 
not exactly untrue in itself, hut strangely missing the 
exact literalaess of our Lord's declarations, and intro- 
ducing a very needless touch of mysticism quite alien 
to TTin mind. The Parable of the Pounds — that master 
key expressly forged by the Divine Speaker to open 
all the wards of this lock — clears up the matter fully. 
He had claimed to be King of the Jews, and the claim 
had been rejected by His " citizens." Therefore He 
goes away — by death — to receive for Himself the 
kingdom, and to return. Having received it. He 
would return, and not only execute judgment upon 
His own disciples, but cause His enemies to be 
brought and slain before Him. The reference to the 
series of events, called a return, which began with 
the Besurrection, included the establishment of the 
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kingdom at Pentecost, and culminated in the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, could not have been more clearly 
or more forcibly conveyed in terms so brief and terse. 

For the benefit of those who may desire further 
proofs that our Lord spoke of a second coming as 
something that was to take place suddenly, at some 
unknown time, but at all events within the limit of 
the then existing generation, it may be not amiss to 
refer once more to a few unmistakable passages. Con- 
sider, then, St. Luke xii. 31-5 1, and especially ver. 40, 
" 1 he Son of Man cometh at an hour when ye think 
not;" and ver. 56, "How ia it that ye do not discern 
this time ? " Notice also St. Matt svi. 28, " There be 
some standing here which shall not taste of death tUl 
they see the Son of Man coming in His kingdom ; " 
St Matt xxiv. 30-34, "Now learn a parable of the 
fig-tree ; " and finally the very conclusive words, 
spoken after the Eesurrection, in St. John xxi. 22, 
23, "If I will that he tarry till I come." Let us re- 
member also the emphatic " from this time " (St Matt 
xxvL 64) of His solemn and, we may call it, official 
reply to the question of . the Sanhedrim — words of 
which, as we have seen, the tradition has obscured the 
true force by means of a wrong translation. 

But there is no need to pursue this further, nor, 
truth to say, would there have been need so much as 
even to have entered upon it or to have urged upon 
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the English reader a fact which every Christian man 
■who read his Bible would have perfectly understood, 
had it not been for another false translation of in- 
finitely greater magnitude and more subtle capacity 
for doing harm. By means of this the very phrase 
which should have been for men's enlightenment has 
become unto them an occasion of falling. I need not 
add that I am referring to the words which stand next 
upon our list, and are translated in our version " end 
of the world." 

(5.) "The Conclusion of the Age." For the fuller 
discussion of this phrase I must again refer the reader 
to my pamphlet, for as far as concerns our present 
plumose the truth lies in a nutshell. The Jews were 
accustomed to speak of .the time before and the time 
after (or conBe(juent upon) Messiah's coming as " ages," 
the former of which was to be "fulfilled" (see St. 
Mark xiiL 4, where the word, in its verbal form, is so 
translated), and the latter commenced at His appearing. 
It is true — so at least the authorities assert ' — that the 

' The following is tbe account ot ttia phraae given by Schoettgen — 
" Bebrai phraeim babeut peculiarem quEe varioe significatuB abtinet. 
Aliquando enim 'seculum hoc' denotat huDC mundum in quo vivi- 
muB, ' BWnlum futurum ' varo vitam Eetemam ad quam aaimie jua- 
torum poat hoc t^mpua perreniunt, Sun^ vero etiam loca qu^ aatia 
clare oetatiduut ' aeculum hoc ' pooi pro temporibuB N'ov. Teat. Quum 
igitur in tabulia Nov. Teat, oeeurrat, nBcesaitaa requirit ut daapi- 
ciamua quidde haruni phrasiura notionibua atatuendum eat" 

Schoettgen gives elaewhere tbe following quotation from the Ilabbi 
Septiir Bseael, which is the fulleat account 1 have Been anywhere of 
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same word9 were used to signify this life and the life 
(never world) to come. But then this usage follows 
of necessity from that very eschatological perversion 
by which, as we have said, the Jewish miQd became 
affected through its contact with Paganism. Upon 
the old Hebrew faith in Messiah's kingdom, the 
Pharisaic tradition had engrafted the vaia superstition 
(for such the actual event proved it to be)j that when 
Messiah came there would be a visible and general 
resurrection to a future state. Hence the phrase 
" coming age " came to combine the two meanings of 
Messiah's rule and the life to come; and it is of 
great importance to observe that while our Lord, 
following the general usage, called the resurrection- 
state an " age " (St Luke xx. 3 5, where it is of course 
wrongly translated " world "), He very carefully ab- 
stained from givii^ it the Messianic title of " coming 
age," but termed it " that " (as though he would say 
" remote," " unknown ") age. Nor does any commen- 
tator, so far as I know, deny that the first, original, and 



Jewiali phraeeolo^, md ia almost deciaivB ■■ to the point at usne : — 
"MunduB etism dividi potest in terrain, ccBlu[i],'at aquam; item 
(rations temporia) io mundum huiic ; muDdum Cuturnm et diea Mesaua 
retribiiUDiiara ferentn amnium bonoram operum (qua fiet die novia- 
nmft) ; et HieroBolymam Bupemam {aeu vit&m nternam) ; adeoqiie 
muodua futuma hoc loco noD deDotat vitam wtemam aed potiaa tem- 
pora Meaain aive Not. Teat." 

Is It poaaibla to draw the distiDCtioQ betneen the future world (the 
coming age) and tlie uazt life with more cleameaa ! 
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common usage of the phrase was such as I have de- 
BCribed, though I have oome across traces of an ancient 
coatroversy on the subject, long ago buried in dusty 
silence, and interesting to us only as showing how 
instinctively the false tradition discerned the approach 
of danger and strove to nip it in the bud. But I am 
sorry to have to say that here as elsewhere mere know- 
le^e of the true meaning of a word by no means in- 
cludes the disposition to state it with due and decisive 
prominence, or to draw the necessary inferences from it. 
Now, with this " conclusion of the ^e," the " pre- 
sence " or second coming of Christ is expressly asso- 
ciated in St. Matt. xxiv. 3, The question of the 
disciples — When shall this be {i.e., the destruction 
of the temple aUuded to in ver. 2), and what shall 
be the s^n of Thy presence and of the conclusion of 
the age ? — was couched in language as familiar to the 
Jew as that of the catechism is to the English Christian. 
Is there then anything in our Lord's answer here, or 
in His use of the word elsewhere, that necessarily 
implies an allusion to another world, or is inconsistent 
with the ordinary Messianic signiiication ? Most cer- 
tainly not. Everywhere in the New Testament the 
two " ages " are contrasted, everywhere the coming of 
Messiah terminates the one and ushers in the other, 
and everywhere this woidd become clear to the English 
reader if the Greek wotd were rendered " age " and 
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not " world." For a full enumeration of the places 
■where the mistranslation occurs I must t^ain refer to 
my pamphlet (see also the last chapter, page 131); in 
the present connection I merely adduce thiee which 
fix the date. 

I Cor. X. II," Upon ■whom " {i.t., us) " the ends of 
the f^es have come." 

Hebrews ix. 26, " Now once at the conclusion of 
the ages hath Christ appeared." 

St. Matt, xxviii. 20, " I am with you all the days 
until the conclusion of the age " — where the tradition 
is compelled to insert the words, " and with your 
successors," in order to make sense of His promise at 
all.' 

What reason is there then for supposing that the 
second coming of Christ was not coincident with and 
equivalent to that " conclusion of the age " with which 
the Apostle's question and his own very plain and con- 
sistent answer in St. Matthew xxiv. throughout connect 
it ? If lany should doubt this, I would advise him to 

' The foUowiog words from Tobit (sir. J) afford an admirable illuB- 
trabion of the state of Jewish thought and language out of which 
Meaaianio ideas grew and prevailed in our Lord's time: — "And that 
Qod again will hare mercy on them, and bring them again into the 
land, where they shall build a, temple, but not like to the firat, tJHTIL 
THE HUE OF TRiLT AQE BE FnLFlLLED ; and afterwards the; shaU retura 
from all places of their captivit;, and huild up Jerusalem gloriously, 
and the house of Qod shall be built in it for erer with a glorious 
building, as the prepheta have spoken thereof. And all nations shall 
turn and fear the Lord Qod trutjr, and shall bury their idols." 
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stndy the curiosities of interpretation to TrLich tlie 
chapter haa been subjected by those who divide what the 
Bible joins together. So sensible and honest a commen- 
tator as Grotius actually divides the chapter into three 
totally distinct answers to as many equally distinct ques- 
tions ; imagines, in the teeth of the plainest marks of 
time to the contrary, that these described three distinct 
periods of time ; and only succeeds in makii^ a com- 
plete chaos of the whole. Some make the division to 
take place at ver. 29 in spite of the word "imme- 
diately;" others, to whom this is rather too violent 
treatment of language, place it elsewhere : and there 
seems- to be a pretty general ^eement (as indeed the 
theory requires) that the disciples confounded in their 
question two different things. It may be well to con- 
sider what this obliges us to accept as true. 

Pirst, the disciples must have been so imperfectly 
instructed, after years of intercourse with their Master, 
that they could not address to Him a straightforward 
question. 'Second, they did not speak the ordinary 
religious language of their day in its usual sense. 
Third, those who recorded their question did not think 
it worth their while to make it clear. Fourth, their 
Master did not attempt to remove the confusion from 
their minds, but in His answer oscillated between two 
different events, with nothing to show where one ended 
and the other began. May not a humble Chiistiaa 
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adopt the other alternative without being thought 
guilty of presumption or heresy ? 

In concluding thia brief review of a very important 
phrase (in which, however, I think the ealient points 
are sufficiently indicated), I must claim for the (at 
present) authorised translation the discredit of being 
if not itself the most erroneous, at least the parent of 
the lai^est progeny of errors that have ever proceeded 
from the womb of one incorrect rendering. It tells juat 
the exact lie that was needed to secure the popular 
doctrine in the eyes of the English reader, because it 
represents our Lord to him as One who habitually 
contemplated the end of the world and the substi- 
tution of one to come. And even when detected in 
thus falsifying its own documents, the tradition has one 
remedy left, — the unanswerable answer of silence. "We 
are familiar with cases where men have committed them- 
selves in a moment of rashness to some false state- 
ment, and then, when confronted with it, have main- 
tained an imperturbable silence. In the present case 
every one knows, or might know, the truth if he 
pleases. Every one knows or might know, that the 
word- auMV never means "world" but "age;" that 
owrhMta. is not merely " end " but a fulfilment ; that 
the phrase meant upon Jewish lips what, following all 
the old Talmudical commentators, I have affirmed it 
does mean ; that in every place where it occurs in the ' 
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NeTT Testament the right translation yields a simple, 
satiafactory, and in some cases especially beautiful 
sense. Let then the right meaning be restored to it, 
nuless we are resolved to ignore the truth rather than 
face the consequences which would flow from the re- 
cognition of unquestionable fact. 

(6.) " Last days." In spite of the undeniably eschato- 
logical appearance presented by -this and several cognate 
phrases, a careful and considerate English reader might 
ba able to ascertain the truth about them from his own 
veraion of the Sible. For there is no more certain 
assertion to be found in Scripture than that the " last 
days" were at that moment going forward, and that 
they must be therefore referred to the conclusion of 
the then departing age. "Extremum dienim," says 
Wetstein on Eeb. i. i, "consensu omnium doctorutu 
sunt dies Messiae" — all teachers are f^^eed tliat by last 
days is meant the days of Messiah, that is (see Alford 
in loco) the days of Messiah's manifestation in the flesh 
down to the destruction of Jerusalem. These belong to 
both ages ; they conclude the first and begin the second. 
The idea occurs many times in the Old Testament under 
the expression " latter days : " see as a specimen Deut. 
xxxi. 29. The phrase also occurs in the New Testa- 
ment some seven or eight times, and always with a 
reference to the time and events then progressing. In 
60 plain a matter one decisive quotation serves the 
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purpose of many,' I will therefore content myself 
with adducing the very first words of gospel preaching 
in St Peter's sermon to the Jews (Acts iL i6, 17): 
" This is that which was spoken by the prophet Joel ; 
and it shall come to pass in the last days, saith Ood, I 
will pour out of my Spirit upon all flesh," &e. &c. Con- 
cerning which passage Lightfoot has the following, " This 
alleging of Joel .... teacheth.us how to construe the 
phrase ' the' last days ' in exceeding many places both 
of the Old Testament and the New; namely, for 
the last days of Jerusalem and the Jewish state. 
For to take his words in any other sense (as some do 
' for the last days of the world') is to make his alle- 
gation utterly impertinent and monstrous." It is some 
satisfaction that I have not applied harder epithets to 
the extravagant interpretations of the popular doctrine 
than this honest old divine. 

' The following from Hammond ma; be interesting to the reader, 
as afiarding aome idea of the sources from which the interpretatiou of 
all these pasaages has been gathered : — 

" So 2 Tim. iii. I, ' !□ the last daja '—that is, not long after t}ie 
Eeeurrection of Christ — should come those hard times ; to wit, before 
the deatructioD of the Jews. So James t. 3, speaking of the wealthy 
Jews, hs Baith that thej have treasured up their wealth as fire la or 
against the lost dajs; that is, against those times of destruction when 
tbcir wealth should but do them mischieF, marking them out for prizes 
and preys before other men. So I Pet. L $, 'In the last Ume,' 
notiog, no question, that time then at hand, wherein the incredulous 
Jews should be destroyed and the believerB rescued out of their per- 
secution* and dangers, which is there denoted by ' baltatioh ready to 
be revealed.' ... So I John iL iS, ' It iB the lost hour,' to the same 
■euseof that approachbg'judgmentnhicb woe then yet nearer at haod." 
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The general result then of our examination is, bhat 
the expression " last days," as applied to a supposed 
" end of the world " at the second coming of Christ, 
ought to be blotted out of the vocabulary of Chris- 
tendom, In return for tha not very irreparable loss, 
we have the first germ of the modem scientific method 
of treating religious history ; that is, dividing it into 
periods or agea marked by some special characteristic 
idea. We have seen that the ante-Messianic period was 
terminated by the presence or advent of Christ through 
and after His Eesurrection. The date being thus fixed, 
our next proposition will show us in what this. His 
Second coming, consisted : it was emphatically a coming 
in judgment. But we must not overlook a primary 
and still deeper sense in which that coming was fulfilled. 
In St. Matt, xsviii. 20 He promises to be with them 
till the age was concluded, and there are many ex- 
pressions in the synoptic Gospels pointing to the same 
presence. In St. John it k stated in even clearer 
language, " I -will come again and receive you unto 
Myself I will pray the Father, and He shall give you 
another Comforter, I will not leave you comfortless, I 
will come unto you. Yet a little while, and the world 
seetb Me no more, but ye see Me. My Father will love 
him,andwe will come unto him,and make our abode with 
him." This return, whichhas been aptlytermedtheGreat 
Eevisitation, began by common consent to be accom- 
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pliflhed at the day of Pentecost, on which day we may 
therefore date the coming of Christ in His kingdom, and 
the beginning of that Messianic series of events which 
cubninated in the destruction of the Jewish Chuich 
and nation. Of course, if we look for some outward 
and literal fulfilment of His promise to come again to 
them — for angels like winged men, for clouds of fiery 
vapour, for blasts of brazen trumpets, for falling stars 
and roaring waves — then the Pentecostal eCTusion of 
the Holy Spirit will fall lamentably short of our 
expectations. But if, once more, we interpret the 
figurative language of the synoptics by the very simple 
and spiritual declarations in St. John, we shall not 
surely need a supposed third coming to supply the 
defects and complete the work of the second. 

(7.) Kesurrection. — This word describes the first of 
three events by which, as we have said, the Second 
Coming was accompanied, or, as we might almost 
express it, in which it consisted. We inquire first 
when it was to happen ; second, what it was to be. 

Now it would i-eally seem as though the more that 
any word bore an eschatological appearance, the more 
carefully the New Testament writers endeavoured to 
secure for it a Messianic interpretation, by connecting 
it with the things that were shortly to come to pass. 
Our Lord's nse of the word was in this respect almost 
invariable, la St John vi. 40, He places the Eesur- 
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rectdon '• at the last day " (aa explained above) of the 
then closing age. In St. John v. 25, "the hour is 
coming, and lum ia, when the dead shall hear the voice 
of the Son of God; and they that hear shall live," 
In ch. xi. 24 Martha's attempt to postpone the Hesm- 
tection of her brother to the last day, in accordance 
with the then popular tradition, is reproved by the 
words, " I am the Besmrection and the life ; he that 
believeth in Me, though he were dead, yet shall he 
live," And in the same spirit, in St Luke xiv. 15, 16, 
when His use of the phrase " resurrection of the just " 
had suggested to one of the guests the complacent 
remark, " Blessed is he that shall eat bread in the 
kingdom of God," the Lord immediately, as if to guard 
against all mistake, delivers the parable of the Great 
Supper, the burden of which is, " Come, for all things 
are NOW ready," It is only necessary to repeat once 
more our old remark, that there is not a syllable any- 
where in His teaching calculated to postpone the 
Resurrection to an indefinite or remote period of time. 
What, then, did He mean by it ? The controversial 
instinct is sorely tempted to reply, in reliance upon 
certain passages in the Old Testament already quoted 
(see page 150), that He was alluding to the Jewish 
belief in the conversion of the Gentiles as being equiva- 
lent to a rising from the dead. But having regard to 
the serious doubts that beset the interpretation of these 
N 
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passagea, it is 1}est not to press this explanation, but to 
fall back upon that which is trae beyond all shadow 
of doubt, and which does in fact include the other in 
it. By Resurrection, then, is meant the gift of eternal 
life here and now to those who were dead in trespasses 
and sina. 

No attentive reader of St. John's Gospel can fail to 
see tliat this — the spiritual, and not the physical — 
was the sense in which our Lord used the word. The 
passagea quoted above, but much more the whole 
tendency of the sth and 6th chapters, leave no room 
for mistake in the matter. How, for inatance, could it 
be said of the physical life that the believer in Christ 
should never die ? So, at any rate, the disciple who 
recorded these words understood their meaning, for 
himself writes, " We know that we have passed from 
death unto life because we love the brethren " ( i 
John iii. 14). So, too, St Peter, ch. i. 3, "God 
. . . hath begotten us again unto a lively hope by 
the Resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead." So, 
finally, St. Paul, in passages too numerous, and too well 
known to be quoted. (See, for instance, Romans vii. 
4; viii. II, 14; Eph. ii. 5, 6.) 

The famous Resurrection chapter (i Corinthians xv.) 
bears convincing testimony to the same effect. It is 
surely incredible that the Corinthian Church should 
have entertained any doubt as to a personal Resurrec- 
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tion after death, if that doctrine had been delivered to 
them as the constant theme and essential element of 
the Saviour's teaching. And St. Paul's reply to their 
doubts ■would surely have been, " Were you not told 
that the express intention of all He did and said was 
to save you for the future life which you now deny ? 
this was the life that from first to last we preached 
onto you." Whereas the douht is not only credible but 
natural, nay, almost inevitable, if the Lord's teaching had 
been represented as Messianic, and not eschatological ; 
if, that is, St. Paul had dwelt upon the resurrection of 
humanity and human beings fitim sin and ignorance. 
Then, too, his answer becomes intelligible. He does 
not refer to our Lord's authority as a teacher, but bases 
the hope of immortality upon Christ's own resurrection, 
thereby drawing, as we may and ought to do, by the 
aid of the Christian consciousness, reasonable deduc- 
tions from admitted facts. Is not this precisely an 
illustration of His promise that tjie Spirit should guide 
them into truth, should receive of His and show it 
unto them ? But the Church has but too often pre- 
ferred dogmatic statements to spiritual reasoning.^ 

' There are soma other phnues io the Neir TestsmeDt which coDvey 
the lame idea as to the mesning of BesuirectioD. Tbus ia St. Matt, 
zix. 2^ He Bpeaka oE "the regeneratioD, " and deioribes verj pluoly 
Hia Meeaiamc kingdom aa being in it. In a similar sense St. Fet«i' 
utea the phrase "times of refreshing," and alludes to the expected 
return of Chiiat aa the " limes ol the restitution of all things" (Acts 
ill. 19 and zi). Restitution ol all things, be it noted, and not destnio^ 
tion of all thJDgB, is ever the thought of the Bible. 
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That second or individual Hesurrection then, which 
we find in the apostolic teaching, was derived, not 
from theit Master's ■words, but from their belief that 
He too was risen, and become the first-fruits of them 
that slept. This is that Eesurrectioa which, at the 
very close of the Apostle's life, some were in error 
about, saying that it was past already (2 Timothy 
ii. 17, 18). We seem once more to have in this 
another proof of the very powerful and engrossing hold 
which the thought of the present resurrection of man- 
kind from eternal death to eternal life had gained upon 
the infant Church. However this may bej the doctrine 
of the £esurrection seems very plain in the Bible, A 
first or general Messianic resurrection from the death 
of sin is part of the Christian creed. A second or 
individual resurrection afttr death is also part of the 
same creed. But a second general resurrection, in 
which all men that have ever lived shall, in some 
utterly inscrutable manner, rise from their graves at 
one time and assume their own bodies, is mere childish 
paganism, that by a confusion or combination of two 
separate things has been intruded into the Christian 
creed. It is, in short, a part of those " weak and 
beggarly " elements, whereunto it is growing more and 
more impossible to bring the reason and the hopes of 
men under the old bondage. 

(8.) Day of Judgment. — In point of strict logical 
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accnracy, this phrase — like the letter C in the English 
alphabet — has no independent idea attached to it, but 
is composed of two different notions, one of which we 
have considered under the title of " Last Days," and 
the other we have yet to consider under the title 
of " Eewarding every Man according to his Works." 
But the fact is that judgment in English as in Greek has 
come to mean two things, so that judgment-day may 
signify either the day of trial, (as in phrase 9) or — as it 
is used here — the days of vengeance, of which our Lord 
spoke in connection with the downfall of Jerusalem 
in St. Luke xzi. 22. This last meaning, inasmuch as 
it seems to precede the other in order of time, we will 
discuss first. 

It is surely needless to multiply quotations to show 
how often and how deeply the Lord Jesus spoke and 
thought concerning the day of judgment upon the 
fated city which He came to save, and " ye would 
not." We may just remind ourselves that He expressly 
connected the downfall of certain Jewish towns with 
the day of judgment — " Verily I say unto you, it shall 
be more tolerable for the land of Sodom and Gomorrah 
in the day of judgment than for that city," St. Matt. 
X. 15 ; see also ch. xi. 22, 24.* Also, in the prophecy 

^ I am obliged, in candour, to add that the tradition will not allow 
the validity of this quotation, aeserting, on tlie contraiy, that the future 
" it shall be mare tolerable," intimates that a aecoud day of jadgment 
upon the oitiea of the fluu ia hereby intended. To this common-aenM 
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of the destruction of Jerusalem in St. Luke xvii., there 
is at ver. 30 an expression which throws infinite light 
upon His method of regarding these great events. 
" Even thus shall it be " {i.e., as in the days of Noe) " in 
the day when the Son of man shall be revealed." 

But I would fain hope that by abstaining from 
further quotations I may set my readers upon the task 
of discovering for themselves how vividly this day of 
judgment lay before our Master's vision, and how com- 
pletely it filled up, as it were, the distance in His 
picture of future things. That great and terrible day 
of vengeance upon apostate or heathen cities was 
familiar to the prophets, the closing words of the last 
of whom, describing that day, form the link that con- 
nected the New Testament with the Old. (See 
Malachi, ch. iv.). In parables, in miracles even (St. 
Matt, xxi, 17—22), in swift sentences of warning, in 
long discourses full of specific details and of advice 
how to act under them, in tears and lamentations, in 
the last words He uttered before His crucifixion, in 



replies, that tlie sentence U veiy plnial; an ordinaiy abbrevUtinu for 
the fuller form, " it waa more tolerable for them tliiui it eholl be tor 
you ;" but if people will pereisl in finding a lecond fulfilment be8ide« 
those whieb have taken place in fuU sight of all the world, what can 
common-seiise avail to prevent them t If it could, it might beg to be 
told how citia once destroyed could be punished over again. The 
tradition iCeelf onl; Bsaerta that the men who lived in them are to be 
judged a second time, it may be altogether, but still as individusta, 
each OS he persouatl; deservea. 
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the use of the loftiest and most majestic symbolical 
language, He showed how intensely He realised that 
dread event Himself, and how earnestly He strove to 
impress it in all its awful splendour upon His disciples' 
minds, and through them, as a warning for all i^es to 
come, upon the Christian Church. Nor has He, in 
spite of the effects of the Pagan tradition, entirely 
failed. 

I subjoin three brief remarks as bearing upon our 
present aigument. 

First, The expressions in the New Testament which 
appear to have an eschatological force are applied 
directly to the downfall of Jerusalem, which may there- 
fore be taken to fulfil and exhaust their significance, 
unless some other event is also specifically mentioned. 

Second, It is not very easy to imagine how any 
other event could be present to our Lord's mind, seeing 
that His words are so exclusively taken up with this. 
Why speak so much of the faU of a city when the 
destinies of a world were in His mind ? And how, let 
us ask parenthetically, was the destruction of a city a 
type of the destruction of the universe ? Considerii^ 
the agencies at work, the circumstances surrounding, 
and the events that have happened since, there is the 
faintest possible resemblance between the two. 

Third, The feeling that the end of the Jewish state 
is somehow too small an event to occupy the space it 
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appears to do in Hia teaching is met by the obserra- 
tion that in God's dealings with ns there are, properly 
speaking, no such things as d^ees of great and smalL 
In the jui^ment of philosophy, indeed, the concerns of 
patriotism and humanity are things than which nothing 
can be conceived as being of more importance in the 
eyes of the Son of Man. But putting this aside for 
the moment, and taking into account the value of the 
faU of Jerusalem and the end of the world respectively 
for purposes of teaching, then a little reflection will 
enable us to see that we gain nothing by adding the 
second to the first merely because it seems to be on a 
larger scale, for if we regard the Almighty as ruling 
the moral world not less than the physical by laws and 
not by actions (miracles excepted), then every event, the 
smallest not less than the greatest, exemplifies and 
illustrates the nature of the law. Whether a leaf 
flutters to the ground, or a world falls into the sun, 
the law by which each takes place is the same, and 
its infinite magnitude is not affected by the size of the 
phenomena produced in accordance with it. In the 
same way God's law of retributive justice remains 
exactly the same, whether it light upon some solitary 
criminal, or upon a nation of transgressors, or upon the 
world iteelf. The fate of the first, no less than that of 
the second, helps us to understand the general prin- 
ciples underlying all such punishments. Not only, 
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then, was the fall of Jerusalem as great an event, in 
the eyes of Him who was not sent save unto the lost 
sheep of the Hoase of Israel, as the end (if such there 
be) of the world could possibly be, but it was just as 
nseful and important for the purposes of His teaching. 
The moral lesson was in any case the same, nor would 
it have added anything to out instruction or edification 
if He had described also a destruction of the world and 
all that is therein. What better or what worse am I 
for believing or for refusing to believe that the earth 
will some day be consumed by fire ? The common 
sense of Christendom has always rightly accused eschato- 
logical speculations with being a shameful waste of time, 
and the results thereof with uselessness and perversity. 
(9.) Rewarding every Man according to his Works. — 
This phrase occurs in St. Matt, xvi. 27, as describing one 
essential feature belonging to the coming of the Son of 
Man " in the glory of His Father and with His angels." 
The time is fixed in the next verse as belonging to that 
generation, " there be some standing here which shall 
not taste of death till they see the Son of Man coming 
in His kingdom," Judgment therefore, in the sense of 
discrimination, or, more accurately still, of dividing into 
two classes the good and bad, the saved and lost, is 
part, indeed the crowning part, of the Messianic events. 
After having thus defined it, we will for brevity's sake 
speak of it simply as judgment, 
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And of anything that helps towards brevity there is 
in truth great need. How to deal at once clearly and 
shortly with the immense mass of material which the 
mere mention of this word au^ests to the reader of the 
Bible is embarrassing indeed. I can but repeat that I 
must trust to the knowledge my readers already have 
of Holy Scripture, and to their desire of learning more 
about it. 

Let us place ourselves on firm groimd by connecting 
judgment with the rest of out Lord's Messianic teach- 
ing about future things ; it will theii be seen that- 
whatever else we may choose to understand by it, it 
certainly had a direct and primary reference to that 
series of swiftly approaching events in the thought of 
which His Spirit habitually dwelt. In St. Luke vi. 23 
the Apostles are bidden to rejoice in the day of perse- 
cution because their reward should be great in Heaven 
— that is, in the Kingdom of God (see verse 20). In St. 
John V. 27, ix. 39, and xii, 31, the idea of judgment 
already virtually begun is very plainly asserted : " Now 
is the judgment of this world." In xii. 48 this is fur- 
ther explained by the words, " The word which I have 
spoken, the same shall judge him in the last day " — 
that is, of the then closing age, with which once more 
the harvest or time of separation is expressly identified 
in the Parable of the Tares (St. Matt. xiii. 39), In 
St Luke xiv. 14 ("recompensed at the resurrection of 
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the just "), and St. John v. 29, judgment ia associated 
with the Messianic resurteetion of humanity from sin. 
And, finally, in St. Matt. xii. 4 1 it is said that the 
men of Nineveh shall rise up in the judgment with 
that generation and condemn it, the meaning appa- 
rently heing as witnesses to all the world against the 
Jews of that time. 

From a comparison of these passages the matter may, 
I think, be fairly stated thus : — The prophecy of a Ee- 
surrection began to be fulfilled on the day of Pentecost ; 
the day of vengeance was accomplished at the downfall 
of Jerusalem ; and then starting from this point, or, more 
correctly, from this period, the Messianic judgment has 
heen in operation wherever and Vhenever men have had 
relations with the Kingdom of God upon earth. 

How, then, shall we define the persons mentioned 
. in this last sentence ? I St Peter (iv. 1 7) affords an 
answer to this question. " For the time is come that 
judgment must begin at the house of God ; and if it 
first begin at us, what shall the end be of them that 
obey not the Gospel of God ! " Here we have two 
objects of the Divine judgment,, the members of the 
heavenly kingdom, and those who by disobedience to 
the Gospel were outside of it. And this at once recalls 
the two lines of thought contained in the parables, first, 
who were to be retained in the kingdom, and who cast 
out ; second, who were to be admitted into it, and who 
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rejected. This brings us bo the Bible doctrine coacem- 
ing the saved and the lost, a distinction full of terrible 
significance if we receive it as throwing light upon the 
contrast between the moral and spiritual condition of 
men in this world, but a mere empty sound, signifying 
nothing and confusing all things, if we press it as a full 
and sufficient account of God's final intentions towards 
His creatures. There is indeed about it an infinite 
suggestivenesa which must be apprehended by the feel- 
ing of modest and reverent faith, but which can never 
be BO much as approached by dogmatic and positive 
statements concerning that which is beyond our ken. 

The mention of parables reminds lis that in them 
especially is our Lord's doctrine of judgment con- 
tained;, being, as they are, stories purporting to set 
forth the origin and progress of the heavenly kingdom, 
this is what we might have expected to find before- 
hand. There are, in fact, about twelve (including most 
of the principal ones) in which the crisis of the atory 
is plainly intended to portray a discrimination be- 
tween good and bad, the worthy and the rmworthy, 
in respect either of admission into, or remaining 
inside, the kingdom. These we may group with a 
rough attempt at accuracy as follows. 

Four describe simply the punishment of the Jewish 
people in being ejected from the kingdom, which was 
in a sense already theirs. These are the Wicked 
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Husbandmen, the Marriage Supper (first part), tlie Fig 
Tree, and the Pounds (second part). Three more 
desctibe the fate of the Pharisaic popular party, with 
theii too numerous adherents, in contrast with those 
Jews (mostly belonging to despised classes) who were 
accepting the invitation to enter the Christian com- 
munity. These are the Great Supper (also the Mar- 
riage Supper), the Eich Man and Lazarus, and the 
Prodigal Son: in the last, however, the punishment 
upon the Elder Son is not expressly mentioned. In 
the rest the judgment takes place upon the house of 
God itself; that is, upon those who, by becoming mem- 
bers of the kingdom during the earthly ministry of ita 
Founder, had voluntarily submitted- themselves to the 
King's judgment. Thus in the Tares and the Draw- 
net the kingdom is thoroi^hly purged of all offending 
members at the conclusion of the ante-Messianic age. 
In the Labourers in the Vineyard the consequences 
of a grudging, envioiis, mercenary spirit among the 
disciples themselves are very beautifully portrayed, 
and are, we might add, abundantly illustrated by the 
treatment endured by St. Paul. In the ' Marri^e 
Supper (second part), the fate of men who, like Judas, 
entered into the kingdom without due moral prepara- 
tion, is set forth for our warning. And finally, in two 
very impressive closing parables, the Vilnius and the 
Talents, the Lord warned His followers what the 
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consequences would be if they were not watching, or 
had not laboured, when He came the second time to 
establish the kingdom. 'It is hardly necessary once 
more to add that there is in all of them no mention 
of death or a future world, no change of scenery or of 
the persons concerned in the narrative — these are 
always the " you " for whose instruction He was 
speaking. The parables are, in short, pictures of the 
heavenly kingdom at that stage of its earthly history, 
so drawn as to be eternally true of the same kingdom 
in all stages of its development, in all the many aspects 
in which it may now be viewed, and in all the various 
provinces into which in later times it has become 
divided. 

It will follow from this that in applying the parables 
to other times than those for which they were specially 
intended, due aUowance must be made for details that 
have only a local or temporary interest. This applies 
mainly in two ways : — First, the Messianic coming in 
a day of judgment, so vividly apprehended by our 
Lord, and so terribly fulfilled, naturally gave a tone 
of precision and instantaneousness in respect of time, 
which is now replaced either by various catastrophes 
upon nations and individuals, or by a steady stream of 
discriminating judgment always in process of being 
applied to human affairs. And, secondly, now that 
all men are nominally members of the Christian 
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commonwealth, the punishment can no longer be 
regarded as consisting merely in exclusion from it. 
It must rather be conceived in such effects as these : 
a departure from virtue or social repute ; an inward 
failure to realise or secure the blessings of religion; 
the deprivation of the power of worship or the spirit 
of prayer; in short, in all that makes for the inward 
unhappiness or outward misery of mankind. 

I do not think, then, that the nature of the Messianic 
judgment, any more than the time or sphere of its 
divine manifestations, need cause ns any difficulty; nor, 
in truth, had it not been for the Pagan tradition, 
would any difficulty have arisen upon the matter. 
But as a matter of fact it is precisely on this ground 
that the tradition is at its strongest, and for a reason 
the validity of which will be rect^nised the moment 
it is pointed out. For it must be remembered that 
parables afford peculiar facilities for conveying what- 
ever doctrines may he predominant in any given f^e 
or school of thought. A plain and literal statement 
of fact or even of doctrine cannot easily be forced 
save by tampering with the reading, the translation, or 
the obvious sense of the words ; but a parable is as 
helpless in the grasp of a determined and authoritative 
tradition as a hunmiing-bird in the clutches of a kite. 
Upon these, then, the tradition has swooped and made ' 
of them an easy prey ; bending them to its purpose 
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by a change apparently so trivial, and in a manner 
apparently so ingenuons, that those who read them do 
not perceive how they have been made to " teach for 
doctrines the commandments of men." This is how 
the thing has been accomplished. Into all these 
parables of judgment the tradition has "quietly inter- 
polated some eschatological notion, and has identified 
the crisis in each of them either with death, or the 
end of the world, or with the first as being for indi- 
viduals equivalent to the second, on the plea that 
there is no change possible after death. There is 
not a syllable to warrant this interpolation; but, on 
the other hand, there is nothing absolutely to contra- 
dict it : nor need it be denied that in a secondary 
sense, or as a matter of application to our own times, 
it may have considerable tmth. Fortunately, however, 
there is an ailment within our reach available to 
show that in our Lord's application of these parables 
to the circumstances of His own times there is no 
allusion whatever to the death of individuals or the 
destruction of mankind. 

For although the parables have been compelled to 
yield themselves a prey to the Pagan tradition, they 
have yet taken, if I may so speak, an ample and 
terrible revenge : in this as in every other similar case 
falsehood brings its punishment along with it. For, 
read in the light of the popular tradition, the parables 
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have become in many points not merely confessedly 
difficalt and obscure, but positively uninlelligihle. Let 
any man, even moderately acquainted with tte history 
. of Biblical exegeais, run over in his mind the dreary 
catalogue of conflicting interpretations, of hopelessly 
ingenious solutions, of unwilling acquiescence in ad- 
mittedly unsatisiactory explanations — nay, even of 
despairing confessions that the meaning of a perfectly 
plain and easy story is beyond the reach of human 
discovery — and he will not be disposed to question 
the literal accuracy of "this aasertion. For the benefit 
of non-theological readers I subjoin some of the more 
glanng instances in which the interpolation of eschato- 
logical notions has created, and the substitution of 
Messiauic ideas will remove, the difficulties that have 
perplexed the minds of men in the interpretation of 
our Lord's parables. 

How could the Labourers in the Vineyard have 
received the wages of eternal life and happiness sup- 
posed to be represented by the penny, and yet remain 
at the close of their life envious, discontented, and 
murmuring, even at the justice of God ? Let the 
parable represent what might too easily become — 
what indeed did become — the state of Christ's 
labourers when He came at the close of the age to 
give them their reward, and not only does the 
difficulty vanish, but the parable reads an impressive 
o 
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lesson to all Christian men who set their hearts on 
winning heaven as a reward from God. How did the 
guest obtain admissitin into heaven above, after death 
and judgment, without having on a proper weddit^ 
garment ? To gain entrance into the heavenly king- 
dom in those days, as in all days ever since, and then 
to be banished from it as utterly unworthy, was no 
difficult or uncommon matter, as the instances of 
Judas, of Simon Magus, of Ananias, of Bemas, of 
Hymeneeus and Alexander, of Sardis and Laodicea, 
but too plainly declare. How could the Five Foolish 
Yiigins be sent to buy oil for their lamps at the end 
of the world or at death? Careless disciples might 
but too easily, in spite of strenuous effort at the last, 
miss the chance of entering into the true marriage 
feast of the Saviour and His Church.' In what sense 



1 The follovring are the irorda of one of the boat of EngliBh com- 
mentatora on St. Hatt. zzv. fi — of one irhoBe learning and piety have 
won for him a high name io the ChuMh. Yet I predict coafidentlj 
that before fifty yean have paawd dmilar langusee will be as impoiaible 
among Chrietiatui ai the most obaolete speculationa of the School- 

"If Cbrist bad sud plainly that He would not eome for many 
centuries, then the firit agea of the Churoh would havo been pUced at 
a disadTantage, being depriTed of that powerful tnotire to holineu and 
diligence aupplied to each generation of the futhf ul by the poiubility 
of the liord'e retnm ia their time. It ia not that He deairet each 
■ncceeding generation to bslisve that He will cert^oly return in their 
time, (or He doea not desire our faith and oar practice to be founded OD 
an error, aa in that case the faith and practice of all generations except 
the tut would be. But it is a aeceaBar; element of the doctrine oon- 
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are we to suppose that the Mder Son remained in the 
heavenly mansions of the Father's house, after what 
had occurred between them, and after the disposition he 
had evinced ? Scribes and Pharisees were actually in 
the kingdom of heaven upon earth, at any rate by 
right of inheritance, and were showing their unfibiess 
for it by grudging the reception granted to publicans 
and sinners. Does, then, a judicious use of earthly 
treasures really gain for us, the stewards thereof, admis- 
sion into heavenly habitations when we die ? That it 
may gain for us a home in men's affections, when the 
treasure itself is lost, who need deny ? And, finally, by 
what moral miracle is the Bich Man in the midat of the 
everlasting torments of hell capable of unselfish care for 
the salvation of bis brethren ? The time was not far 
distant when the stiffest Pharisaic churchman would 
long to warn his friends against the selfish hypocrisy 
that had brought ruin upon all he loved and held dear. 
"What would Annas have thought and said if he could 
have lived thirty years longer ? 

What can we say to these things ? Why, let us 
ask with not misplaced indignation, should parables 

cemiog ths Mcond comiog of Christ, that It should b« possible at any 
time, that do Keneratioa should ooDsider it improbable io theira." 

But if we thiok an event probable and aot accordioftlj, are we not 
mistaken if it does not happen I And what can the possibility oC tbe 
second coming of Christ be to my faith and practice more than the 
cerUintj of my own death is t 
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be difiRcolt ? DifEciUt indeed they may well be if 
we try to make them square with the subtleties of 
later theology, and tty to read the religious ideas of 
Augustine and Aquinas, Cyril and Calvin, into the 
words of the New Testament. But there is no ques- 
tion of modem theology here : the only question is, 
what did Jesus Christ mean by certain exquisitely 
simple and beautiful stories which He addressed to 
some very plain and common people, who, as they 
heard Him gladly, may be supposed to have under- 
stood what He meant ? Do we not perceive what a 
terrible imputation upon our Lord's character as a 
Divine Teacher this chaise of difficulty involves ? It 
is at least clear that He meant His disciples to under- 
stand tiiem, and was surprised that they did not per- 
ceive the meaning of the first He ia recorded as having 
delivered. In one of those jsecious reminiscences 
preserved in St. Marie iv, 1 3 He says, " £now ye not 
this parable ? and how then will ye know all parables ? " 
Just before this He tells them that it was given to 
them to know the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven, 
whereas unto those that were without and refused to 
come in the parables remained mere stories, nay, be- 
came mysteries themselves. It is paelancholy indeed 
to think how much of this condemnation survives — 
thanks to the Pagan tradition — amongst Christians 
even now ; how mournfully true it is that " until this 
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day lemaineth the same veil nntaken away in the 
reading " of the parables of Christ. 

There remains still one other class of persons vith 
vhom the kingdom of heaven had relations in respect 
of judgment, namely, the Gentiles. But so entirely 
were our Lord's words and works confined by the 
construction He placed upon the terms of His own 
mission to the lost sheep of the House of Israel that 
barely a hint escapes now and then to show how clearly 
He understood that in the fulness of time He was 
" to show forth judgment to the Qentiles" also. In 
the parable of the Wicked Husbandmen He declares 
that the kingdom taken &om the Jews should be given 
to a nation bringing forth the finits thereof. But the 
most direct assertion about the Gentiles and the Church 
was the prophecy which appears to have been, as it 
were, forced upon Him by the spectacle of the Centu- 
rion's faith : " And I say unto you, that many shall 
come fixtm the east and west, and shall sit down with 
Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob in the kingdom of 
heaven," St. Matt, viii 11. A similar, but fuller, 
statement is found in St. Luke ziii 24-30. Besides 
these, however, the future relations between the Gentiles 
and the kingdom of heaven are depicted in a passage 
which, as being the field of the last and crowning battle 
between the Messianic and eschatological interpreta- 
tions, I have reserved for consideration till now. I 
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refer, of course, to the closing words of His public teach- 
ing, to the aublime passage (distinct in some respects 
from His usual modee of thought) which is some- 
times called the Parable of the Sheep and Goats (St. 
Matt. XXV.) 

In this passE^e, the Lord, seated upon the judgment 
throne, summons before His tribunal all nations, 
awarding to some eternal life and to some eternal 
punishment, the test being whether they have or have 
not performed deeds of mercy and kindness to those 
whom He designates " the least of these My brethren," 
And now may be asked this one crucial question, upon 
the answer we give to which depends which of the 
two methods of interpretation is to prevail. Were 
the persons dius described as standiog before Christ's 
judgment-seat supposed by Him to have died phy- 
sically and risen again to a hodHy life or not ? If they 
were, then no subtle triflii^ with the meaning of ad- 
jectives, no eloquent horror at the frightful consequences 
of God's severity, no reliance upon the moral difificul- 
ties involved in the doctrine, ought to blind us to the 
fact that He whom we call our Saviour e3:pre88ly and 
unmistakably declared that endless torments were the 
appointed doom of a large portion of the human 
family : to say the truth, it is by what the common 
sense of mankind perceives to be mere- subter- 
fuges that the day of deliverance from the horrors of 
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the popular theology has been retarded even by those 
who desired vrith all theii hearts to bring it about. . 
If, on the contrary, they were not, if, that is, the 
judgment took place upon them during this present 
life, then, as a matter of course, the popular doctrine 
vanishes like as a dream when one awaketL 

In a certain sense the choice between the two 
alternatives must be left to each man's preference, at 
any rate until the gradual operation of the Spirit, in 
" guiding us into all the truth " and " showing us the 
things which are coming," shall have enlightened the 
mind of the Church upon this most serious sub- 
ject. I am very well aware that the mere words of 
the passage lend themselves to either explanation, and 
that no mere arguments will avail to convince men to 
the contrary if they are determined to retain their 
belief in everlasting punishment as part of their 
Christian faith. And yet, totally apart from all the 
mass of arguments in favour of the Messianic inter- 
pretation which have been slowly accumulating dur- 
ing this discussion, the passf^e itself, if closely exa- 
mined, gives no uncertain sound as to the meanii^ 
it desires us to place upon it. Let us see what it 
says. 

Now the sentence that seems to me to fii the point 
of view from which our Lord was regarding the great 
jn4^ment, is that which gives the reason of His accept- 
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aDce of the r^hteous: "Inasmuch as ye have done 
it unto the least of these My brethren, ye hare done 
it unto Me." Now, upon the popular interpretation, 
what can be made of this ? If brethien means all 
suffering human beings, then are not these already 
included in the " all nations " gathered either at His 
right OT His left ? And is this confnsion of classifica- 
tion, this blurred and indistinct outline, like our Lord's 
teaching or -worthy of it ? Moreover, why should these 
afflicted ones be called His brethren in a sense in 
which all men are not equally so — children of a common 
Father ? In place of this, let the word brethren have 
its ordinaxy natuial meaning, and all becomes clear. 
He is describu^ the judicial effects upon mankind of the 
reception by the Gentiles of the Christian Gospel The 
brethren are His disciples — " the friends " of St. John 
XV., whom He had oidained that they might go and bring 
forth fruit, whom the world would hate, of whom He says, 
" If they have persecuted Me, they will also persecute 
you ; if they have kept My sayings, they will keep yours 
also." Precisely similar are the words in St. Mark ix. 
41, "Whosoever shall give yoa a cup of water to diink 
in My name, because ye belong to Christ, verily I 
say unto you, be shall not lose his reward," with the 
corresponding denunciation ' of punishment (ver. 42) 
upon those that offend one of the little ones that 
believe on Him. The same thought is expressed more 
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fullf in St. Matt x. 41, 42, irhera we miist lay espe- 
cial stress npon " he that receiveth you receiveth Me," 
and " he that receiTeth a bighteous man in the name 
of a righteons man shall receive a righteous man's 
reward." If to these we add St. Matt, iviii. r-6, 
where the same idea ia expressly connected with en- 
trance into the heavenly kingdom, in answer to tlie 
q^uestion, " Who is the greatest in it ? ", the inference 
snrely hecomes irresistible that here as there He was 
thinking of that approaching Messianic judgment, when 
the wheat should be gathered into His gamer and the 
chaff burnt up with unquenchable fire. 

With this every indication afforded by the language 
agrees perfectly. The passage follows, with no break 
in time or thought, upon the two parables, the Virgins 
and the Talents, that plainly set forth the Second Mes- 
sianic Coming, which agun tiiemselves follow upon the 
prophecy of the fall of Jerusalem in the preceding 
chapter; being, moreover, joined to it by the word 
" then," i.e., at that time. It is not all men, but all 
nations, who should stand before Him, whereas 
nationally is surely quenched in death. Of the neces- 
sity of death itself or of bodily resurrection there is 
not a syllable : it is a pure and simple invention, made 
by the tradition, and interpolated into the passage. 
Again, verse after verse contains some phrase identical 
with language that we have seen to bear a recognised 
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Messianic meaning. Why ia the " coming of the Son 
of Man in His glory " (ver. 3 1 ) to be regarded as differ- 
ent from the coming mentioned in chap, xvi 27, 28, 
which some standing there should see befote they died ? 
In what is the eternal separation of ver. 3 2 to he dis- 
tinguished from the separation between the good and 
bad fishes, when, " at the conclusion of the (^e, the 
angels shall come forth and sever the wicked from 
among the just " } (St. Matt. ziil). Why should not the 
kingdom prepared for the righteous (ver. 34) be that 
in which it was said, "Blessed are the poor — the 
merciful — the persecuted ! "; or wherein does the eter- 
nal fire of ver. 4 1 differ from that Gehenna into which 
the murderer in thought, the adulterer in desire, the 
oB'ender against the little ones, was to be cast X And 
bow is it possible not to identify the eternal life of 
ver. 46 with that eternal life which was expressly 
promised to the disciples in the approaching Messi- 
anic f^e (St. Mark x. 30), and which we find once 
more defined for us in the simple language recorded 
by St. John, "This is life eternal, that they know " 
(not " might " but " do ") " Thee and Jesus Christ whom 
Thou hast sent." 

Such is the mt^ificent outlook upon the Gentile 
world in its relations towards His kingdom with which 
the Lord in His closii^ discourse encouraged the 
hearts of His servants. If they were faithful to Him, 
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He vouM judge the people righteously by theii cod- 
duct tovards His followers. Though they were the 
serrauts of One despised and rejected of men, yet their 
Master was Judge of all the earth, and all nations 
were before His tribonaL Do we not feel the rush and 
glow of this discourse so interpreted ? But if we still 
are inclined to hanker after the popnlar doctrine, then 
there is yet one argument to be produced, at mention 
of which the tradition will feel tiiat its last hour 
is approaching, and that, however strenuously or for 
however long it coutiunes to struggle for life, it must 
do so with the sentence of death at its heart 

For let us take it at its word. Let us suppose that 
the passage is meant to declare upon what conditions 
endless happiness is to be procured or endless torments 
avoided. Then what follows ? Nothing else than this : 
that men will be saved or lost for ever according as 
they have done or left undone those common acts of 
kindness and mercy that humanity suggests ; and this 
without Bible or Church, without doctrines or sacra- 
ments, without ministers or priests ; nay, even without 
the knowledge of Christ Himself. Now is the popular 
theol<^y prepared for this 7 for, frankly speaking, I 
am not, thoij^h for different reasons. Without depre- 
ciating the kind and charitable aspect of human nature, 
we may very fairly ask, if eternal life is to be won 
merely by deeds of this description, what room is there 
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left for all the higher Christian graces, for foith and 
hope, for courage and patience, for love of truth and 
hatred of iniquity, for self-sacrifice even unto death 
itself ? In that case the eternal Gospel of deliveiance 
from evil would he nothing more than the republica- 
tion of the duty of charity in its lowest technical 
foim, and would soon degenerate into what indeed ill- 
adviaed persons, misapprehendii^ a text in St. James, 
are too apt to make of it, a morbid and sentimental 
humanitarianism. 

Adopt the other view, and the meaning is as clear 
as daylight Those among the " nations," says our Lord, 
will join the kingdom — if not outwardly, at least in 
inward appreciation — the humane and unselfish tenor 
of whose lives has made them fit and anxious to share 
in the regeneration of mankind. Of such was the 
first Gentile convert, Cornelius, whose prayers and 
whose alms went up for a memorial before God. 
Those who were steeped in selfish indifTerence would 
reject the messt^e and ill-treat the messengers. Of 
such was Felix, " who hoped that money should have 
been given him of Paul," and who, in default, " willing 
to do Uie Jews a pleasure, left Paul bound." And 
wherever the Gospel went, in households, in cities, and 
in Churches, the same eternal discriminating justice 
went with it : one was taken, another was left The 
" righteous " having embraced it, forthwith began to 
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enter into the fulness of the eternal life it oEfered to 
them, and became amenable to all that spiritual 
training and knowledge which ia the divinely-instituted 
preparation for whatever future awaits mankind in the 
invisible ages beyond the grave. The wicked, on the 
contrary, having rejected it, departed into the darkness 
of unredeemed humanity, hecame partakers of that 
fitting chastisement which was descending upon the 
earth, and perished ii} their sins'. 

I conclude this chapter, which in spite of all my en- 
deavours has far exceeded the limits I had proposed 
for it, by leaving the tradition impaled upon the horns 
of this dilemma : 

Either the popular doctrine concerning heaven and 
bell is contained in this passage, or it is not. If it is, 
then eternal salvation is obtained l^ performing, with- 
out any knowledge of Christ or any help from the 
Church, such common actions of mercy as ero usual to 
" unassisted " human nature. 

If it is not, then, seeii^ that it will have been 
banished from that passage which above all others 
seemed to contain it most cleariy, and upon which its 
advocates have invariably relied most implicitly, it will 
be regarded as lost from the Bible beyond all hope of 
recovery, and the eventual triumph of the Messianic 
over the eschatolc^ical interpretation will become a 
mere question of time. May that time be short ! 
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CHAPTER VII. 

FHILOSOFHT AND THE DIVINE LEGATION OF CHRIST. 

"The health;, lound, nnlmpuTed Mlicion of th« Old Tcatament, in- 
itead of groping in the nsbulooB obaonrit j of a niper-aarthlj fatore, 
■ought SiboTe all thing! to tonoh the efficient God here npon earth, 
and believingl} aamibed to Him the power and the will to ennoble 
and lift the world abora the weakoea and wuU, the ooatradiotione 
and antagoniiDU, of iti hiitorical eiiitence to a pitch of Divine per- 
feotion . . . Leut of all would thii Old Teatament faith ba wanUng 
in the oonaoionnieM of Jeini." — Kxm. 

We have now traced the history of the popular doc- 
trine concerning the future life to the close of the 
Sew Testament epoch. We have seen that it vaa in 
the first instance a Burrival from the age of primitiTe 
barbarism projected into the P^an religions ; that it 
passed into Jewish theology at the time when the 
nation was brought into close and permanent contact 
with the Qentiles ; that from the union of these two 
streams of thought there arose a set of popular phrases, 
in which were combined the Hebrew Messianic hopes 
and the Pagan eschatological expectations ; finally, that 
these were used by Christ in their Messianic sense to 
describe things that were at that time coming to pass, 
but that the Pagan tradition, entering through many 
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avenues into the Church, has fastened upon them an 
eschatolt^cal meaning quite foreign to the mind of the 
Divine Teacher. The hiatoiy of the or^in of tliis usui- 
pation requirea a brief word of notice. 

To understand in some measure how it came to pass, 
we have but to bethink ourselves of the following 
memorable and astounding contrast. At and after the 
close of the first century of the Christian era, the writ- 
ings dominant in the Church were those of the Apostle 
John, who is to religion what Plato is to philosophy, 
the most exquisitely beautiful and profound spirit that 
has ever discoursed of aacred things. At and after 
the close of the second century the dominant writings 
were those of TertuUian and bis followers, himself a 
bad specimen of a bad school, and the intellectual pro- 
genitor of a succession of theologians which has existed 
in all ages of the Church, and which, so far as spiritual 
gifts and insight are concerned, might well be called 
the Christian school of theological Fc^anism. 

If the traditional account of St. John be true, or if 
the characters of the two tnen are reflected in their 
writii^, then we may safely pronounce that no two 
human beings ever existed upon this earth in the same 
community and within — or nearly so— the same cen- 
tury, more utterly diverse one from another, more 
absolutely antipathetic in all that goes to make a living 
bumau soul. We may express the difference thus : 
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Every sentence in the brief works of St. Jobn is firsgrant 
frith that iadefiaable gracionsness and devoutnesa 
which ve commonly denote by the term spiritual, oi 
even divine. Through the many pages of Tertullian's 
acrid and meagre rhetoric, redolent of a narrow and not 
ineffective disputatiousness, we may wander on without 
ever lighting upon one single line calculated to convey 
a spiritual idea or a religious sentiment to the reader's 
mind. Is there, for instance, one such thoi^ht in the 
" De prescriptione Hereticorum," through which I have 
glanced to reassure myself that I am not speaking 
with unpardonable exaggeration ? I do not know that 
fihere is, bat I do know that tJieie are at the close of 
that book certain expressions plaoed in the mouth of 
our Lord that would have wrung the heart of the dis- 
ciple whom Jesus loved with untold spiritual agony. 

As were the men and their writings, so was their 
doctrine concemii^ future things. To St John's 
mind, inspired to discern spiritual realities, the last 
days, the judgment. Antichrist, were already come ; he 
saw and knew them in the events and tendencies that 
were goii^ on beneath his gaze. To Tertnllian, re- 
velling in the vision of material and outward things 
in the remote future, which he mistook for faith in 
the invisible things of God, all these were yet to come ; 
and with, it must be confessed, some excuse &om the 
circumstances of his times, he appealed to the future 
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world f^ainBt the eneiaies of the faith, and longed to 
Bee them Buffering the eveilasting torments of hell. 
The passage expressing this desire has been often 
quoted, and I do not need to sully these pages with 
it : it is, as I say, not without the excuses that are cer- 
tainly wanting to similar statements in modern days. 
And, terrible as is the spirit which it breathes, it has 
nevertheless been surpassed in this our age by the 
strange union of tenderness and ferocity with which 
the chief of English Catholic writers (whether Roman 
or Anglican] has delineated the contrast between the 
condition of a soul in hell and the terms in which it 
continues to be spoken of on eartL That one passage 
is enough to justify philosophy in taking refuge in un- 
belief from a creed too horrible to be endured. 

It is not very dif&cult to track the course of Chris- 
tian thought down this portentous decline, though the 
writings of the second centoiy are brief and scanty. It 
is indeed because they are so that so vast a fall was 
rendered possible. One hundred years, though a short 
time in the history of a Church or nation, is a long 
time in the history of doctrines, and much may be 
accomplished in the way of innovation and error where 
there are no leading minds capable of sustaining the 
fabric of truth and guiding the comae of theological 
speculation. The men of the second century fought 
and won the battle of Christianity with other and 
p 
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higher than intellectual gifts : they prevailed by virtue 
and holiness ; they gave their lives for the truth. But, 
as fat as we can judge them by their writii^s, they 
■were powerless to detect, much more to uproot, the 
seeds of incipient Paganism that were everywhere 
being sown as heathen converts flocked into the 
Church, bringing with them inevitably much of their 
old habits of thought, many of their accustomed modes 
of worship, and still more of the latent Pagan spirit. 
Into the hands of such men the Kew Testament was 
by degrees beii^ placed, and they caught with natural 
eagerness at eschatological phrases which chimed in 
with their own prepossessions and with the temper of 
the age, and from which the spirit and very memory 
of the Messianic interpretation had slowly been de- 
partii^. Must not these phrases have a more literal, 
striking, and complete fulfilment ? Hence there burst 
upon the Church a great wave of eschatological specu- 
lation ; men expected and dogmatised upon a physical 
resurrection, a visible advent, some new ' last days,' the 
destruction of the world, the beatitude of the saints, 
the doom of the lost, above all, the Millennium itself. 
If to have been held by the " Primitive " Church be 
the note of a true doctrine, then the Millennium may 
very fairly lay claim to that distinction. Neander 
even thinks it an open ciuestion whether it did not so 
far prevail as to form part of the general creed of the 
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Church : it was certainly held by men like l>apias, 
Irenfeus, and Justin Martyr, the former of whom must 
have obtained it from sayings ascribed by tradition to 
Christ and His Apostles. No doubt the doctrine in 
its more gross and carnal forms was speedily exposed 
and eventually overthrown by the influence of Origen 
and the Alexandrian school, but in respect at any rate 
of the punishment of the lost it was Tertullian who 
triumphed and Origen who was the heretic. And how 
great was the influence of the former in determining 
the doctrines of the Church (an influence which one of 
his zeal, temper, and intelligence could hardly fail to 
possess at such times) may be gathered from the say- 
ing concerning him ascribed to Cyprian,' a man in 
every way superior, " Give me my Master." 

"Who can be surprised that the mischief thus started 

1 Tet aTen tbe vTitingi of the aecond century furnuh lu with n 
■trong, kibeit indirect, confirmstion of our poeition. The earlieit 
Christiui book u the Epietle of Clemeot to tbe Corinthiaiu about the 
end of tbe firit ceoturf , in which there ia no trace wbsteTer of the 
popular doctrine, Tbe HS3. vera however defective in the S7th chap- 
ter, aod *■ another writer (pBeudo-Justiniu) had attributed to Clement 
the dootriDe of tbe pimiBhment of the niclced by fire at the end of the 
world, it was naturally supposed that tbe statement of this doctrine 
was eoataiued Id tbe miaaing portion of his epietle. I am no critic, 
but I think I could have safely pronounced that BUcb a statement was 
impusuble at that time, or at any rate that it waa quite foreign to the 
whole tone of Clement's epistle. So it prorea to be. The completu 
US. of the epiaUe has been lately discovered, and as no auch words 
occur in it, tbe allusion in question must be ascribed to the so-oalled 
seoond and spurious epbtls written perhaps Uty years later. During 
thoae fifty years the seeds of futnrs mischief were sown. 
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spread and grew during many centurieB of the Christian 
dispensation ? There was nothing in the history of the 
world to stop, there was, on the contrary, much that 
tended to swell the stream of eschatological specula- 
tion. While there were many reasons, too obvious to 
need mention, to induce men to accept what their 
teachers told them in respect of the life to come, we 
shall find it hard to discern a single one calculated to 
inspire their minds with even a passing suspicion that 
the popular doctrine was not contained in the teaching 
of their Saviour. In proportion as Pagans hecame 
Christians, the Church became Paganised; the same 
process went on in this as in other departments of 
faith and opinion. The grim Northern warriors found 
nothing to shock their susceptibilities in the mention 
of hell, and much to delight their senses in the antici- 
pation of heaven. Was not the Christian theology 
at root but the resuscitation of their own traditional 
beliefs in a new shape and under new and more awful 
sanctions ? Why should they disbelieve in hell, though, 
as a certain famous story may remind ua, they might 
very reasonably entertain some difference of opinion 
as to the class of persons for whom it was destined ? 
And do we not at once see - that in the Middle Ages 
the popular theology was exactly suited to the temper 
of the times, to men's treatment of each other, to 
their views of right and wrong, to their estimate of 
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what was admirable in haman character and conduct ? 
We must not, however, stop to dwell upon this point 
at length ; suffice it to say that, men being what they 
were, the doctrine of heaven and hell as commonly 
understood could not hare seemed otherwise than a 
natural and befitting part of the divine economy. 

Then came the Renaissance, and in that uprisii^ 
of humanity against its tyrants the dawn of better 
hopes set in, to be clouded over once more as quickly 
as it rose. Considering all things, we need not wonder, 
and can perhaps hardly r^ret, that in the temper of 
Catholic and Calvinist the old spirit came back to the 
house whence it bad departed, with seven other spirits 
more cruel than itself. For it was now allied with 
the rage and hatred of religious and political strife ; 
and also, under the ordeal of criticism, took to itself a 
certain intellectual, deliberate, argumentative shape, 
more grotesque and repulsive than the worst excesses 
of fanaticism in the darkest ages. That it survived at 
all I can only attribute to the baleful influence of 
sectarian strife, which in the name and service of 
religion hardens the heart and darkens the sight of even 
humane and kindly souls. In one sense the fires of 
hell are very real indeed ; they are like the reflection 
upon the sky of flames that devour and rage on earth. 

It is only by pointing out the process by which the 
P^an tradition obtained and secured its hold upon the 
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beliefs of Chriatendom that we can hope to disabuse 
men's minds of error. The question, How could such a 
doctrine as this, so contrary to our interests and in- 
clinations, have usurped dominion in the Church, unless 
it were also true ? is certainly not unreasonable, even if 
we remember that time was when similar doubts as to 
Transubstantiation or Witchcraft vould have appeared 
no less strange and audacious. But when the question 
is answered, then not only is the last obstacle to the 
reception of the truth removed, but a prejudice in the 
contrary direction is created in the minds of all who 
begin to recognise that they have been the victims of 
a false tradition. In ordinary times there is no great 
difficulty in persuading men that there is no need for 
them to change their opinions ; they assent readily to 
those plausible rejoinders in which the popular theo- 
logy is never deficient or at a loss. But when the 
mechanism is laid bare ; when the bidden springs that 
pulled the image are disclosed ; when, for instance, the 
Papacy is seen to be the ghost of the Roman Empire, 
or the flames of hell and the eiy'oyments of heaven 
are traced back to the fierce and sensuous imagination 
of primitive barbarism, consecrated by the intolerance 
of contending parties, then the revolution has begun 
to move ; and then, too, the mass of men find it easier 
and more satisfactory to move with it. 

We are now brought to the more immediate subject 
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of this chapter, the gist of which is aptly expressed in 
the quotation from Keim placed at the head. Paren- 
thetically I may observe that the passage quoted 
affords a pleasant and rea:sauTing testimony, to show 
that different men in different places are reaching 
forward to the same truth, and that thoughts floating 
in the air around us are gradually being written down 
in words. For if we accept the ai^ument of the last 
chapters as being on the whole true, then we are in a 
position to claim for the teaching of Christ a perfect 
agreement with the silence of the Old Testament con- 
cerning the life to come. A difference, of course, there 
is, but it is one that springs in natural order from the 
evolution of new thoughts founded upon a new fact — ■ 
His Eesurrection. But deferring for the present the 
consideration of this, we may now formally and posi- 
tively assert the unity of the Old and New Testaments, 
endangered hitherto by the presence and influence of 
the Pagan tradition in the midst of the latter. By 
the establishment of Christianity our Lord strove to 
do for all mankind what prophets and kii^s had en- 
deavoured to accomplish for the Jewish people alone. 
Nay, not only did the Messiah remain faithful to all 
the most genuine thoughts and characteristic hopes of 
the Old Testament, not only did He add nothing con- 
trary to them, but He resisted and repudiated what- 
ever innovations the Pagan tradition had engrafted 
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upon the religion of his countrymen. These might 
at most colour His language ; they could never intrude 
upon Hia thoughts. For the truth is, that His silence 
at such a crisis, t<^ether wtth the whole tone of His 
Messianic teaching, is a more emphatic and effective 
condemnation of eschatolt^cal dogmatism than open 
denunciation could have heen. 

From this it follows, that exactly in the same way 
and for the same reasons as we were able to recom- 
mend to the judgment of philosophy the Divine Lega- 
tion of Moses, so arewe able to recommend the Divine 
Legation of Christ. Every consideration hitherto 
urged in respect of the former alone may now be 
ui^d, mutatis mutandis, with even greater force in 
respect of the latter as well Thus from all the evils 
that spring, in the opinion of philosophy, from the 
popular doctrine (aa detailed in our second chapter), 
the Christian no less than the Mosaic religion is totally 
&ee ; and on the other hand, all the blessings and ad- 
vantages that accrued to the Jews (as detailed in our 
third chapter) flow also to all mankind through the 
teaching of Jesus Christ; and thus Christianity be- 
comes a universal religion, and presents itself to men 
as containing ultimate truths about Grod. 

We now enter upon a pleasant and welcome task 
in answer to the thought that must naturally suggest 
itself to the Christian reader, whether the revelation 
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of Jesus Christ haa not some special bearing upon 
those five great interests of which philosophy is the 
appointed guardian, I mean Knowledge, Justice, Free- 
dom, Utility, and Evolution. May we not expect to 
find some advance upon the teaching of the Old Testa- 
ment, something that stamps the teaching of the New 
as at once original, unique, and conclusive ! Or, more 
generally, were the objects which our Lord set before 
Himself, and the methods by which He pursued them, 
such as commend themselves to the philosophical 
judgment ? Most assuredly He would not disdain 
such a test, or repudiate the decision arrived at, if the 
inquiry were made in the spirit of calm and candid 
pursuit of truth. For in acting thus the Church is 
but following the example He gave us during His 
earthly ministry, by appealing in solemn and earnest 
language to the judgment of those He had come to 
save if they would but submit to His guidance. " Judge 
not according to the appearance, but judge righteous 
judgment." Or again, " Yea, and why even of your- 
selves judge ye not what is right ? " 

In pursuing this inquiry, it is well to say at the 
outset that it will be very brief, being intended to 
open rather than exhaust the various topics included 
in it ; that it aims at nothing more than putting some 
old thoughts in a somewhat new light \ and, finally, 
that it will be inespective of the eupematuxal element 
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in our Lord's life. This -will come for conaideration in 
its proper place, but for present purposes we need 
only postulate that He was a man ■who did the will of 
God, and spoke the truth concerning Him. And then 
we may go on to ask at once, What relations had Hia 
words and works towards the problems formulated by 
philosophy in respect of the five principles already 
referred to ? Do they throw light upon them, and 
help us to understand the mysteries of life ? Are 
they, or are they not, consistent with the solutions 
which philosophy has herself advanced ? If they are, 
then we are provided with a powerful argument for the 
Divine Legation of Christ. 

The problems, as formulated hy philosophy, may be 
stated thus : — 

I. How may we attain to a real and useful know- 
ledge of God without transcending experi- 
ence ? 
II. How is the justice of God to be reconciled with 
the fecta of life ? 
III. How is the freedom of the individual to be 
harmonised with the obedience due to so- 
ciety ? 
IV. How may we best promote the general welfare of 

mankind ? 
V. How is natural progress in religion as in other 
things to be secured ? 
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I. How may we attain to a real and OBeful know- 
ledge of God without transcending experience ? 

Now this question presupposes that the knowledge 
of God is the proper object of religion regarded as a 
science, just as the knowledge of the heavenly bodies 
is the object of astronomy. It demands, further, that 
the pursuit of this knowledge should be conducted iu 
strict accordance with the powers, the limits, and the 
methods proper to the understanding of man. Both 
these conditions are satisfied by the Christian religion, 
which claims to convey infonnation concerning God 
by the historical revelation of Jesus Christ. 

For if we accept the words of Christ as being true, 
and His works as being good, then in them — that is by 
visible and external means capable of examination and 
verification — the mind, the will, the attributes, the inten- 
tions of the Eternal God were made known to man. It 
will be observed that this remains true whatever view 
we may take of the supernatural element in Hia life; 
it is enough to assume that His words were true and 
His works good. When He speaks of Himself as the 
Son of God, He claims to know the mind and to 
represent the character of His heavenly Father, Thus, 
in respect of the sources of His knowledge. He says to 
Nicodemus, " We speak that we do know, and testify 
that we have seen." And in respect of His ability to 
convey by lepreaentation the knowledge of God to aU 
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who believe on Him, He made this memorable answer 
to tLe request of Philip, " Show ua the Fathei," " Have 
I been so long time with you, and yet hast thou not 
known Me, Philip ? He that hath seen Me hath seen 
the Father." Hence St. Paul spoke of the Son as " the 
image of the invisible God " fCol. i i S); and in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews as " the express image of His 
peison" (ch. i. 3). 

From this it follows that perfectly trustworthy infor- 
mation concerning God can be gathered, and, as a 
matter of fact, has been gathered, &om studying the 
phenomena presented in the life of Chiiat — upon the 
assumption, that is, that He spoke the truth and did 
the right. We might summarise it thus, that God 
holds to us the relations of a Father ; that He is deeply 
interested in the welfare of His children; that He 
requires of us brotherly treatment one of another ; that 
the Old Testament conceptions of His righteousness 
and holiness are perfectly true. And, further, we may 
derive some clue to the operations of His government 
and His providence from the same source. Take, for 
instance, the doctrine that has come so often before us, 
the doctrine of the everlasting punishment of tiie lost. 
Was our Lord Jesus Christ, we may ask fudging Him 
by the ordinary tests applied to human character), the 
kind of man who would consign the guilty to hopeless 
torments ? If He was not, then neither is it consistent 
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Tritb tlie knoim attributes of God to beliere that this 
is His tiltimate intentiou concemiug us, simply because 
our leal knowledge of God is based upon our axperi* 
ence of Jesus Christ His Son. And this consideration 
suggests a reply to a remarkable and su^estive, — I 
am a&aid I most caU it, — paradox of Mr. Mill's. He says 
some'where that the Christian Torld has done wisely to 
attach ita worship to Christ rather than to the Creator, 
inasmuch as the Saviour presents an ideal of a perfect 
Being. So far as this merely implies a marked and 
decisive preference for " revealed " over " natural " 
religion, I do most heartily concur iu it ; hut to the 
Christian, it need hardly he observed, tiie value of the 
life of Christ is not for what it is in iteelf, but because 
it is the life of God, to whom the Son Himself habitu- 
ally referred all He did, or said, or thought I do not, 
of course, mean to say that it is the revelation of the 
life of God as it is in its essential being, or that the 
information it conveys enables us to understand the 
nature of His relations towards other creatures, or other 
worlds, or towards ourselves in another sphere of exist- 
ence : on the contrary, the knowledge we derive from 
the life of Christ is strictly confined to the moral pur- 
poses, and bounded by the practical experience, of this 
temporal dispensation. To be able to know more, it 
is essential that we should bb more, with wider facul- 
ties and larger opportunities. TUl that time come, all 
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attempto to grasp the unknowable must end in confessed 
failure, or in a false show of knowledge. The Atlian- 
asian theology is at best, as its very phraseology indi- 
cates, but a consecration of negatives. 

We have only to add, that to this solid groundwork 
of knowledge, established upon the foundation of fact, 
the Apostles invariably appealed. Just as we have 
seen that the Old Testament writers relied upon what 
they had seen and heard and their fathers had told 
them, so did the founders of Christianity deliver the 
Cospel of plain fact — such, for instance, as we find at 
the beginning of the 1 5 th chapter of the First Epistle to 
the Corinthians. If I do not dwell further upon this 
truth, it is because I have elsewhere treated it at 
length, and because, in a certain way, every one 
admits it. I say " in a certain way," because I am 
quite sure, owing to the prevalence of mystical or 
metaphysical theology, we have never realised the tme 
state of the case as we ought to have done. What an 
impressive testimony, for instance, does such a passage 
as the first chapter of the First Epistle of St John 
bear to the imperative need experienced by the early 
Christian consciousness of responding to the necessary 
requirements of philosophical or positive thought I 
" That which was from the beginning, which we have 
heard, which we have seen with our eyes, which we 
have looked upon, and our bands have handled of the 
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Word of Life (for the Life was manifested, and we have 
seen it, and bear witnesa, and show unto you that 
Eternal Life which was with the Father, and was mani- 
fested unto us) ; that which we have seen and heard 
declare we unto you, that ye also may have fellowship 
with us." 

What can a religion that uses such language as this 
have to fear from the most rigid philosophical judg* 
ment ? Once more, let a legal metaphor help us to 
state the case. The jury — that is, the ultimate voice 
of public opinion — may or may not find the facts 
proved ; but the Judge — that is Philosophy herself — 
cannot possibly pronounce beforehand that they are 
irrelevant to the point at issue. 

IL How is the justice of God to be reconciled with 
the facts of life ? 

Christianity answers this question by displaying the 
best of men as undeigoing the worst of treatment, and 
yet in such maniter thai 1*0 (me could wish it otherwise. 

It is difficult to imagine more valuable testimony 
to the Divine Legation of Christ than is containe.d in 
this simple and by no means novel assertion. In so 
large a field of thought, however, as it opens out to 
us, I must be content with a brief summary of all the 
various methods by which it helps us to acquiesce in 
the justice of the Creator. One preliminary condition 
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is requisite : that we disabuse our minds of all spurious 
and misplaced pity for the sufferings of Christ. This 
caution, which ought to have been unnecessary, is more 
than ever to be insisted upon in days when endless 
and unworthy appeals are made, by sensuous services 
and the like, to the rnere sentimental feeling of com- 
passion. There is that in our Saviour's life which 
raises H'tu far above the need of our commiseration, 
and places Him first among those heroic souls who 
have testified that their faith in the justice of God 
survivea and overpowers whatever ill-treatment they 
may have received at the hands of men. 

(1.) We perceive from the life of Christ how suffer- 
ing can be made conducive to personal improvement; 
how it wrought in Him certain graces of character and 
powers of soul not otherwise attainable. This argu- 
ment, though derived from what men call utility, is 
quite fair and to the point so long as we regard the 
advantage as accruing to Himself, and not to others 
for whose sake nevertheless He suffered. To inflict 
ill-treatment, or to allow it to be inflicted, cannot be 
defended upon the ground of strict justice by any 
reference to the benefits conferred thereby upon other 
people, but the strictest justice must needs be satisfied 
if the sufferer himself is ultimately the better for it. 
The THOUGHT of the Old Testament that God chastens 
us for our profit is seen to be the fact of the New, 
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Nor does the gold that haa been fiBshioned by fire into 
the omament of a meek and gentle epiiit complaiu of 
being imjuetly treated. 

(2.) We perceire also that Christ vas possessed 
all through His life of an iuwatd joy 'which was deeper 
and moie truly a part of Himself than even the soiroir- 
fulnesB of the Man of Sorrows. This joyfulness, which 
He especially promises that His followers shall share 
with Him, epringa at root from that which we some- 
times call the approval of ' conscience \ a very faint 
and feeble description, however, of the satisfaction 
which flows to the souls of those who set before them- 
selves as the end and guide of all their actions wA 
their own possibly mistaken and certainly defective 
conscience, hui the will of God, who tries the heart, 
and who bids ns walk in conformity with the fixed 
and invariable law of rightness. And this is the 
essence of the whole matter. Justice ia seen to be 
done in the shape of an inward and spiritual grace. 
There is a sense of victory over evil, a confidence in 
the just intentions of God, a satisEaction in obeying 
His calling, a contentment in being like Christ, a clear- 
ing of ourselves in the sight of God and of all good 
men, an appeal to a higher and invisible Tribunal, 
which not only compensate for suffering, but constitute 
the justice of the Father towards us. It is irreparable 
injustice that poisons the springs of life; and once 
Q 
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more, no one need complaia so long as there is yet 
another court before ■whom his cause may be brought. 

(3.) And thus we are reminded that the sufferings 
of Christ brought with them an exceeding great re- 
ward. I am not referring to His Kesurrection, or to the 
glory which the Christian instinct attributes to Him, 
for we deprived ourselves at the beginning of the right 
to appeal — in this conuecti<ni — to supernatural events. 
But quite irrespective of this are the reverence and 
the honour in which His name and life are held by 
all the civilised world. Most truly did He prophesy 
that He would sit on the throne of His glory, judg- 
ing the world. Every week myriads of men are as- 
sembled to do ■ Him honour, and even those who do 
not accept His divine legation, with one consent place 
Him in the foremost rank among the best and noblest 
of the sons of men. Was not, we ask, the future re- 
ward more than worth the present affliction ? Did He 
not put that question to Himself and answer it in the 
affirmative ? And would not every sound-hearted 
man answer the same question in the same way ? 

(4.) Finally, the life of Christ exhibits the operations 
of divine justice here and now. If what He taught 
be true, then may we rest assured that God is always 
rewarding and punishing, separating and condemning, 
amidst all the experiences that come to us in life. 
Something of this we may perceive, something more 
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we nmat take on trust. But anyhow, the sphere of 
God's discriminating justice is fixed in this present 
life, and the destruction which befell the enemies of 
Christ is an awful example of divtue retribution for 
sin. It is, moreover, a fulfilment of the Old Testa- 
ment conception of the judgments of Grod ; that is, of 
punishment which descends not so much upon indi- 
viduals by themselves as upon the members of a guilty 
community. Of this at least we may be sure, that 
the most innocent men living in Jerusalem at that 
time were not tempted to complain of injustice done 
to themselves personally when they witnessed the 
downfall of their nation and themselves with it, and 
knew in their hearts that it was deserved. And thus 
we have these two things revealed to us : First, an 
open and manifest juc^ment of God upon guilty com- 
munities, as displayed in the destruction of the Jewish 
Church ; second, the inward justice of God towards 
innocent persons, as displayed in the spiritual joyful- 
ness of Christ. And from these we may assuredly 
gather that there is a perpetual and natural tendency 
in aU the dispensations of Providence towards a com- 
plete and unerring equi^ of treatment Innumerable 
souls have felt their need of this assurance, because 
they have dimly perceived that the realisation of a 
perfect justice hereafter cannot be so much as hoped 
for, unless there is at least a foretaste of it in oui 
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experience of the ways of God in the present life. And 
to such the revelation of God in Christ, little as they 
may have understood it, has always afforded the as- 
surance which they desired. 

Against one possible misunderstanding it is, how- 
ever, important to be on oar guard. We are not for 
one moment to imagine that even the life of Christ 
can furnish a full and suMcient explanation of all the 
problems connected with the justice of God that vex 
the heart of humanity, and at times carry despair even 
into the most trustful spirits. I disclaim utterly that 
complacent and conceited optimism, in the eyes of 
which all things are aa they should be in the best of 
all possible worlds : it is a creed suitable only to a 
comfortable Calvinist, secure in the actual possession 
of earthly riches (not always derived from sources 
most advantageous to manldnd) here, and in the re- 
versionary possession of heavenly treasures hereafter. 
The very excellency of the Christian region consists 
precisely in this, that it does not attempt the solution 
of problems that require for their investigation a stand- 
point above and beyond the circumstances out of which 
they have arisen. No man can read the history of 
his own times aright, least of all the history of his 
own life. This necessary limitation of our faculties 
was expressly reci^nised by our Lord Himself in His 
own case, and consorts admirably with the intensely 
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practical turn that Hia religious teaching always took. 
Thus, when questioned (apparently) about the justice 
of God in respect of the Galileans whose blood Pilate 
had mingled with their sacrifioee, He puts the difficulty 
aside with the waniing that these unfoitunates were no 
greater siniiers than the rest, and that they themselves 
might, if they were not careful, perish in like manner. 
Again, He does not seek to explain why the blind man 
was bom blind (see St John ch. ix), contentii^ Him* 
self with what was plain to every imdetstanding — 
that the deprivation might afford occasion for the dis- 
play of the healing work of Gtod. Nay, it must be' 
conressed that in a certain sense the Gospel does but 
intensify the difficulty we feel in reconciling the mer- 
ciful Fatherhood of God with the state of things 
around us. In all this we have no other resoiirce than to 
remember that Jesus Christ felt whatever it is natural 
for man to feel, only in a tenfold degree, and yet 
triumphed over it For the present we must be con- 
tent to walk by faith, not by knowledge, and to find 
in the life of Christ support and help wherewith to 
live our own, but not to read the riddles of the 
universe. 

And how great that help has been what mind can 
ao much as dimly imagine ? From the life of the Son 
of God there have flowed into the souls of afBicted 
human beings innumerable tills of that living water 
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of consolation that has been in them a well of water 
springii^ up into eternal life. In the darkest trials, 
when through hot and lurid skies not one refresh- 
ing drop of the grace of the justice of God seems to 
fall upon the feveted soiil, that soul has still within 
itself, as part of its own knowledge, gained by its own 
experience, the dew-diops that fall upon it from the 
tears of Christ. Philosophy is, I fear, apt to be some- 
what hard upon human weakness in these latter days, 
and to fashion her creeds and her rules only for the 
prosperous, the strong, and the victorious. But in her 
heart of hearts she too feels the needs and bows be- 
neath the burdens of homanity, and ought not there- 
fore to withhold her appreciation from the testimony 
to the eternal justice of the Creator revealed in the 
triumphant death of His Son. 

III. How is the freedom of the individual to be 
harmonised with the obedience due to society ? 

The Christian religion answers this question by ex- 
hibiting a life in which was displayed the most entire 
freedom of personal thought and action tt^ether with 
an unswerving obediences-even unto death — to the 
law of the land and the judgment of its rulers. Let us 
clearly understand what the problem really is. The 
question for philosophy is not how the rights of men 
are to be asserted in any given case, for each case 
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most be decided upon its own merits. But the point 
of unspeakable importance for philosophy, which, 
quA philosophy, has no external force on which to 
rely, is surely this : is it possible for the human spirit, 
relying simply upon its own internal strength, to assert 
its own independence and vindicate its claim to free- 
dom of thought and of action within the law, against 
all the opposing forces of tyranny, violence, and per- 
secution ? The answer that Christ has returned to 
this question has by common consent placed Hun 
upon the highest pinnacle among the noble army of 
sufferers for the truth's sake, who have preferred 
bodily to spiritual death, who have, saved their lives 
by being prepared to lose them. 

Our Lord's attitude towards the forces that were 
compassii^ His ruin is best conveyed in the instruc- 
tions He Himself gave to His followers. " The Scribes 
and Pharisees sit in Moses' seat, all therefore what- 
soever they bid you observe, that observe and do, but 
do not ye after their works : for they say and do not," 
These words, which are evidently intended to inculcate 
the duty of obedience to the law in all that the law 
prescribes, together with absolute freedom of personal 
action in aU that pertains to individual conduct, are 
the beginning of what was probably the most terrible 
and scathing denunciation ever levelled at authorities 
in Church and State. Nor is there In history a more 
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splendid example of undauuted personal courage than 
the spectacle presented by Christ during the last week 
of His life, when with enemies thirsting for His blood 
.. in front of Him, and traitors at His side and spies 
anmnd Him, He " aat daily teaching in the Temple," 
"speaking openly in the world," "in secret saying 
nothing." No one supposes that He withheld one word 
of censure or of warning from any fear of consequences 
to Himself, and yet, save in the resources of His own 
unconquerable spirit, He had no help, no support, no 
ally, no defender. His kingdom was not of this 
world, and so, what else would have been natural 
and befitting, BOis disciples must not be allowed to 
take arms on His behalt We notice the same spirit 
of absolute independence in His refusal to escape 
from the power of Herod until the time had elapsed 
■which He had resolved, in His mind to spend in the 
place where He was (St. Luke xiii. 3 2). But to draw 
this feature out at length would almost be to write the 
history of His earthly ministry. It will be better to 
press on at once lest we linger too long on so beau- 
tiful a theme, and to enquire what was the special and 
unique element in the contribution made by Christ to 
the sacred cause of human liberty and the rights of 
conscience. 

( I.) Our Lord did for the cause of liberty upon the 
field of religion what others have done upon the field 
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of politics, philosophy, or science. Let us remember 
that religion otight to be in a special manner the 
domain of free thought, because there is in it, by the 
nature of the case, so much less of positive tmth or 
fixed law than in nature or in social life. Dictation, 
which may be necessary in lair and paxdonable in 
science, is intolerable in religion, where so little is 
known upon unquestioned evidence, and where so 
much depends upon the variations of mind and 
character. And yet up to the time of Christ, and I 
grieve to say for long after it, leligione duty has been 
identified exclusively with submission to authority, 
with acquiesc^ice in tradition, with deference to public 
opinion, sumamed orthodoxy. The old Hebrew pro- 
phetic protest on behalf of &ee thought had succumbed 
to the di^matic ceremonial authority of Scribes and 
Pharisees, who proclaimed their disloyalty to the cause 
of religious Aeedom by the cry which sealed their 
doom, " We have no king but CKsar I " But by the 
action of Christ religion was solemnly and formally 
enlisted upon Uie side <A the rights of conscience ; and 
while none have dared to claim the support of His 
authority upon the side of tyranny and persecution. 
His example has been the mainspring of many splendid 
protests of the human spirit gainst its oppressors. 
Alter He has shown the way, to speak out and take 
the consequences, whatever they may be (and in reli- 
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gion they are still serioua enough), is or ought to be 
none so hard a matter ; and yet here, if ever, is eu- 
couiagement moat needed, partly because of that lone- 
liness of soul natuial to men who think for themselves 
in matters pertaining to religion, partly because the 
foes of personal freedom naturally bend their energies 
chiefly in that direction where victory is best worth 
winning. Certain it is that no persecution is com- 
parable to that which has been wrought in the name 
of religion and against the right of man to worship God 
according to his conscience. Socrates and Gralileo were 
eminent sufferers for the truth's sake in philosophy 
and science, but it was not because of their philoso- 
phical or scientific opinions that they were called upon 
to endure hardship, but because these were thought, 
and rightly, to have a religious significance ; hence the 
martyr for religion is by far the greatest among the 
martyrs for human freedom, and far above all other 
martyrs for religion was Jesus Christ. 

(2,) If we examine closely the inward sources of 
oar Lord's prevailing enei^ of spiritual freedom, we 
shall discover that they are such as are specially attrac- 
tive to the juc^ment of philosophy. I shall try to 
elucidate this vitally important point, which seems to 
me to have been hitherto by no means appreciated as 
it deserves to be. 

To uphold the r%ht of the human spirit to think 
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and believe as it sees fit, is no doubt a very useful and 
highly honourable undertaking, but it is liable to one 
Berious diawback, expressed in such perplexing questions 
as the foUomng : — What natural right can the mind 
have to think what is wrong or believe what is untme ? 
What means can be devised whereby individual free- 
dom shall be preserved fixim sinking intft an egoism 
that delights in self-pleasing or self-assertion, and that 
too against the general welfare and settled convictions 
of mankind ? Are we really bound to extend to the 
anti- vaccinationist any consideration whatever, incladlng 
even that first of all rights, control over his own chil- 
dren ? Or again, what are we to make of those cases 
in which pure, earnest, and even enquiring spirits have 
suffered for a cause, the triumph of which would have 
been fatal to the very liberty on whose behalf they 
were content to die ? Does not this consideration 
constitute an essential difference between, not the 
men but the martyrdoniB of. Sir Thomas More and 
William the Silent respectively ? The gratitude and 
respect we pay to the memory of the one is surely 
different in kind from that which we pay to the other. 
And so the common sense of at any mte the Protestant 
part of mankind seems to have decided. 

Out of this perplexity the life and conduct of Christ 
do, I firmly believe, afford a method of escape, or at 
least a clue to guide us in walking with somewhat 
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more decided steps through its manifold and bewildering 
intricacies. This is how the matter appeaira to myself. 

Up to the time of Christ the chief martyr for the 
rights of conscience had been unquestionably Socrates. 
Now we know that Socrates was in the habit of 
afiinuing that he was guided by a diviae monitor, under 
whose inspitation he iraa accustomed to act. "What- 
ever else he meant by this, this much at least seems 
clear, that he realised the dai^er of merely setting up 
his own opinions against the popular voice, and the 
necessity of some power beyond himself that could 
correct his own mental impressions as to what was 
r'ght or true. To identify this monitor with the voice 
of conscience is absurd ; it was much more the cry of 
conscience for some external support, by aid of which 
it could confront a world in arms. This support, 
denied to Socrates, has been granted in later days to 
the martyrs of science in the shape of positive fact, 
and has given to their testimony quite a difTerent 
turn of expression and of result : it is, for one thing, the 
one specific safeguard gainst the aberrations of egoism ; 
and for another, it enables the martyr not merely to 
uphold the r^hts of conscience, but also to enrich the 
world with some new truth, which but for his endur- 
ance might have remained for long undiscovered and 
unknown. 

And yet, scwnewhat strange to say, not merely have 
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the martyrs for science been as a rule preserved from 
the Torst form of persecutions, but they have not com- 
monly exhibited the same enthusiasm in suffering as 
they vrho hare suffered -for conscience' sake. When ve 
think of it the reasoii is not obscure, though we are 
perhaps going deeper into the subtle working of human 
nature than our immediate purpose requires. Briefly, 
the enthusiasm and the detenoination of the latter are 
largely due to the inward stzivinga of their own self-con- 
sciousness, aroused, stimulated, and hardened as by 
fire through the very f^nies by which its claima are 
being established : ^e opposition and persecution 
seem to strike at the very heart and life of the man 
himself. Whereas the martyr for science is apt to 
think, not unreasonably, that the truth for which he is 
contending can and wiU take care of itself; vindicalaon 
must come in time, and meanwhile violence cannot 
alter facts. There is, therefore, a limit to the self- 
sacrifice which the truth exacts of him. He submits, 
i>.m1 subnutting, exclaims, " It moves for all that ! " 

Now the martyrdom of Christ incliided both the 
enthusiasm that is dear to freedom and the reliance 
upon objective truUi which is dear to philosophy. He 
very rarely, if ever, appealed to His own personal rights 
or inward convictions, but to something exterior to 
Himself, for the sake of which He was content to 
suffer the worst indignities, the most shameful wrongs. 
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That " aomething " was simply the ■will of His Heavenly 
Father, which He had come on earth to fulfil. How 
habitually He used language to convey this idea we 
do not need to be reminded. "My doctrine is not 
Mine, but His that sent Me ; " "I am not come of My- 
self ; " " The Sou can do nothing of Himself, but what 
He seeth the Father do;" and many similar passages 
will occur to any reader at oace. I do not, however, 
mean to explain them, but simply to quote them as 
showing upon their face His habitual reference to a 
power and a will greater than His own. Nor do I 
contend that this of necessity preserved His judgment 
from error. What I do say is that it did save Him 
from that tendency to egoism, self-blindness, and self- 
assertion, which is the invariable temptation, and but 
too commonly the lasting injury, of natures that have 
been called upon to witness for the rights of conscience ; 
that is, for their own personal freedom. He was ac- 
customed to look away from Himself, and up to the 
will of God, which was to Him as much an absolute 
and positive fact as any discovery in nature could pos- 
sibly be to the scientific enquirer. The sources of this 
conviction are very plainly to be traced to His study of 
the Old Testament Scriptures, in which the character, 
office, and destiny of the Messiah are delineated, and 
that not obscurely. And thus it was that, when stand- 
ing before Hi a earthly judge, He could confidently aa- 
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seit that " He csme into the world to bear witceas nnto 
the truth," speaking evidently as though the truth 
were somethii^ that existed independently of Him, 
that had not been made by Him, but had been made 
known in Him by the power of God. Standing firm 
upon the solid lock of unimpeachable fact, He could not 
be made to yield to the phalanx of falsehood by which 
He was surronnded and assailed. And this it is which 
constitutes the special attractiveness of the martyrdom 
of Christ in the judgment of philosophy, which with 
all her heart subscribes to His declaration — The truth 
(and the truth alone) can make you really free. 

To JesuB Christ, then, more than to any other person, 
belongs the . credit of having established those rights 
of conscience and that liberty of thinking which 
philosophy honours as being, what in sober truth they 
are, the source of her own existence. And yet the 
religion which He instituted has been the very home 
of persecution, a very temple of spiritual tyranny ' 
How could the priest so mijch as obtain a foothold, or 
dogmatism a standpoint, in the minds of the commu- 
nity founded by Jesus Christ, and claiming to be 
guided by His Spirit ? The reply is but too obvious. 
If the popular doctrine be true, then did He, who 
never ceased to assert perfect liberty for Himself, 
strive with all His authority to enslave the wills of 
His followers by endless appeals to their dread of an 
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uukuown irrevocable pmushment after death. He 
muBt have lived in an atmosphere of perpetual denun- 
ciation, and His trembling disciples must have shud- 
dered daily at the thought of what might befall them 
individually in the life to come — a thought that would 
leave them but little leisure and less inclination for 
musing upon the calamities that were veiy plainly 
drawing nigh to their Church and country. Let wh& 
will continue to believe this. But I implore philo- 
sophy no2 to believe it, and so to discredit One who 
has so many claims upon her esteem and gratituda 
In His own words I bid the genius of modem thought 
go to the Bible for itself, and there " ask them which 
heard Him. Behold, they know what He said." 

IV. How may we best promote the general welfare 
of mankind ? To this the Christian religion replies by 
pointing to a life spent wholly in the service of men, 
with a devotion and success entirely without a parallel 
in the history of the world. 

For the plain truth is, that if there be such a thing 
as the science of human happiness, and if the pursuit 
of whatever tends towaids it be, as it is now generally 
regarded, the chief duty of man, then of that science 
was Christ the first Discoverer, the Inventor of its 
methods, the original Worker in that great field of 
human enterprise which for want of a better word 
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we term pliilantliropy. A very few words must suffice 
to point out the features in His doctrine and practice, 
which are specially adapted to recommend Hia Divine 
L^ation in the eyes of the TJtilitarian philosophy. 
For here, as throi^hout, we must bear in mind that 
whatever claims were made on behalf of the Mosaic 
teaching in this respect may also now be asserted for 
. the teaching of Christ, the popular Pagan doctrine 
having been removed out of it, 

(r.) Our Lord Jesus Christ erected philanthropy 
into the dignity of an occupation capable of calling 
forth the best endeavours and highest devotion of the 
human heart. We are told that He "went about 
doing good," and further, that when asked as to His 
Messiahship, He gave this as the conclusive evidence 
of His right to that title, " Go and show John again 
those things which ye do hear and see. The blind 
receive their sight and the lame walk, the lepers are 
cleansed and the deaf hear, the dead are raised up and 
the poor have the gospel preached unto them," 

Candour compels me to add that the difficulty of 
separating between the natural and supernatural 
elements in the history of His life, becomes at this 
point practically insuperable. Not the most ingenious 
all^oriser has succeeded, in spite of strenuous en- 
deavours, in presenting a plausible account of a life 
said to have been spent in healing sickness without 
s 
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medical appliances or superliuman powers. If there- 
fote we decline to accept supernatural agencies, we 
must treat tlus aspect of His life as purely mythical, 
and must be content to believe that the piety and 
affection of His adherents ascribed to their Master a 
power over physical disorders, which could at most 
have been employed in mental or moral diseases. Still 
even this is enough for our present argument. For 
the indubitable fact remains, that the impulse to a 
life of active benevolence was first given by Jesus 
Christ, and that His own life appeared to take this 
form in the eyes of those who knew Him best, and 
were the most able to distil its spiritual essence for 
the future instruction of mankind. How vast is the 
debt which in this one respect alone humanity owes 
to the Son of Man ! Nor does Philosophy grudge the 
frank acknowledgment of it. 

(2.) The method by which Jesus Christ strove — 
first of men — to carry out His benevolent aspirations, 
was one upon which the judgment of men in later 
times has set the seal of emphatic approval He 
acted upon the principle that to do men good we must 
set them free from whatever interferes with the use 
and development of their moral and spiritual powers. 
The special interference which He attached was physi- 
cal, in the shape of sickness or insanity. He healed 
men from motives of pure compassion, making no eon- 
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(litions as to their future contluct, demanding no per- 
sonal allegiance at their hands, demanding in short 
nothing save, in some cases, that faith in His power 
and will which formed an essential element in the 
healing work. He seems to have regarded these 
sufferers as persons bound down by a malignant power 
from which it was His duty — and the duty of all men 
— to set them free. This, I take it, is exactly the idea 
of modem utilitarianism. It believes in the power of 
human beings to secure their own happiness, together 
with the general welfare of mankind, if only they can 
be relieved of the material conditions of evil which 
have come down to us from our original state, and 
form part of our inheritance of woe. For this benefi- 
cent and stimulating idea we are indebted primarily 
to the indiscriminate, unconditional saving work of 
Christ, who " healed those that had need of healing" ' 
(3.) But although onr Lord began by removing the 

' Tha results of deparUug from tlia metliod oE Ciiriat are written in 
the muumful failures of Christinn philanthropy — a failure that may be 
traced directly to the iafluenoe u[ the false Pagan tradition. Take fur 
instance, the case now apeciall; attracting public attentioo, the eiil of 
drunkenness. Urged by the popular doctrine of the future life, which 
iiisiats that Ood,will nut save hereafter what we cannot save here, 
Uhristiauity bends her utmost energies to cure tbe drunkard aod leaves 
drunkenncu itself untouched. If the rooney spent in meetings, 
miuioQi, societies, agencies, ogitationa, and the like, were spent simply 
in providing decent homes, or even in compelling the State to sweep 
away the dens in which hundreds of IbuUBanda of our fellow-crantures 
now exist, the effect would be amazing. This ought we to dn, and not 
leave the otiier undone. 
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outward aad material conditions of evil, we are not to 
suppose that He limited His saving works to this 
alone, or that He supposed that virtue and happiness 
could be the result of mere physical well-being. Ou 
the contrary, he preached, as no one before His time 
had ever thought of doing, the purification of the heart, 
the formation of character, above aU the growth of a 
living personal spirit enei^ising towards good by the 
sacrifice of itself. He saw, as plainly as modern philo- 
sophy with its eighteen centuries of experience can do, 
that philanthropy has its necessary and inevitable 
limits, and that you have not saved a man from evil 
merely by removing the conditions out of which it was 
engendered. Genuine happiness is a spiritual blessed- 
ness arising out of inward righteousness and truthful- 
ness of thought, towards which philanthropy can 
contribute by setting the spirit free from external 
interference, but which it can never create. The 
method of Christ was strictly utilitarian, but was ftee 
from the extravagances to which all theories of human 
origin are but too apt to expose themselves. 

{4.) Pinally, our Lord was the first to oiganise 
human effort for the promotion of the welfare of man- 
kind. Personal example or the endeavours of a single 
life could, as every utilitarian knows, accomplish but 
very lit;tle by themselves : combination and co-opera- 
tion are the watchwords of the utilitarian philosophy 
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— and of the Christian religion. Get rid of the Pagan 
tradition, and what is the Christian Church but the 
organisation of humanity for mutual pnrposea of help 
and deliverance ? The ideal presented by Christ was 
aalvation from sin or evil in and by means of a com- 
munity founded for this express purpose. I am not 
sufficiently acquainted with the details or with the 
spirit of Compte's Church of Positivism to enable me to . 
form a comparison between the two, even were such 
comparison proper and desirable. But in respect of 
priority there can at least be no doubt that one is 
1 800 years older than the other, and we may reason- 
ably ask whether the other would have found a place 
open for it, if the popular Pagan doctrine, concerning 
the life to come, had not by its intrusion into the 
Christian religion diverted the minds of religious 
persons from the duties of this world to the interests 
of another. On the whole, I think we may conclude 
that on no point more than in respect of utility is the 
present antagonism between philosophy and Christian- 
ity so intense, and on none more unreasonably and 
undeservedly. But some theologians never seem happy 
save when they are flouting opinions which the rest of 
the world is beginning to adopt as true. 

I subjoin a word in answer to a kind of unspoken 
suspicion which philosophy may possibly conceive 
when she hears the Christian Church spoken of as an 
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organisation of humanity for religious purposes. Are 
not, it may be asked, the associations natural to men, 
such as families, cities, nations, sufficient for all the 
purposes that the ■welfare of men can desire ? To this 
I reply, that so far as we can see the Church of Christ 
was intended to discharge its sacred functions through 
the institutions or communities which nature has 
established among men ; most certainly it was not 
intended to supersede them. We read of the Churcli 
in a city, or " which is in thy house ;" the idea of a 
Church consisting of persons who happen to hold the 
same religious opinions seems quite foreign to the tone 
of the New Testament. And yet it must be confessed 
that the two ideas at present predominant among 
Christians, the Catholic and the Sectarian, rest ulti- 
mately upon no better foundation than thb agreement 
among a given number of persona as to their religious 
convictions. But then why need we suppose that the 
course of Christian progress has exhausted the modifi- 
cations by which the Universal Church, as the embodi- 
ment of humanity, will be harmonised with the rights 
and functions of all existing institutions, and will be 
enabled to transform them with a new and nobler 
spirit ? Philosophy will do well to stand upon her 
guard against Catholic and Sectarian aggressiveness, 
but must not attribute the manifestations of the 
.priestly or dogmatic spirit to Him who founded His 
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cotumunity, not that it might perpetuate certain doc- 
trines of His own, but tliat it might breathe a new life 
into the world. And this brings us to our last q^ues- 
tion — 

v. How is natural progress in religion as in other 
things to be secured ? Christianity answers that 
Jesus Christ has founded a religion capable of becom- 
ing the religion of all the progressive races of the 
world. 

I have discussed in my former book the momentous 
fact that the progressive nations of the world are 
identical with the Christian; in this connection we have, 
however, to do so solely with the mind and will of our 
Lord Himself. Did He consciously intend His religion 
to be universal, and therefore progressive ; and did He 
arrai^Q accordingly ? Most certainly He did. The 
Christian Church bears upon its origin traces of un- 
mistakable affinity with that innate power of advance- 
ment by natural causes which we are leamiDg to call 
Evolution 

If we confine ourselves to pointing out the unique 
element in Christ's method, by which it is distinguished 
from the methods of all other religious masters, we 
may perhaps describe it briefly under a negative and 
positive aspect. He refrained from dogma, and He 
promised the advent of a Spirit. 
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(1.) Dogma is the besetting sin of all successful 
founders of religion, who invariably seek to formulate 
and stereotype for all succeeding ages the truths 
■which, if they be worthy of their name, they have been 
enabled to understand and promulgate alone among 
their contemporaries.. Doctrine is nothing more than 
the statement of certain truths that may enrich gene- 
rations to come with new discoveries, but dogma is a 
kind of intellectual mortgage upon the resources of the 
future, in order that we may spend upon our own im- 
mediate wants the treasure we have not acquired by 
our own labour. The dogmatist is he who extends 
whatever truth he has made his own into spheres be- 
yond its own proper reach, or who applies it to circum- 
stances of which he can have no sufficient knowledge. 
Sometimes, again, he draws unwarrantable deductions 
from undoubted premises ; but whatever the process 
may be, the result is always the same : the researches 
and inquiries of future generations are limited by 
authoritative declarations, merely because the soul of 
the dogmatist craves for precision and finality in 
matters of opinion. Dogma, then, is the national debt 
of religion, and, like it, not always unjustifiable nor alto- 
gether disadvantageous. But, taken at its best, it is an 
unfortunate necessity, and its invariable result is to 
impoverish the minds of the childreii who have to en- 
dure the burdens imposed upon them by the fathers. 
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Now, if any religious teacher is tempted into dog- 
matism, either by laying down positive regulations 
that are suitable only for particular cases, or by clos- 
ing the door of free enq^uiry in any direction by 
authoritative declarations, or by committing himself 
to statements which further experience does not sub- 
stantiate, then the religion of such a teacher loses 
its power of infinite prc^ressiveness or illimitable 
expansion. When once, for instance, the follower 
of Mahomet or Buddha finds reason to question one 
tittle of hie master's teaching, he ceases so far to be 
a Mahometan or a Buddhist. But the unique and 
peculiar glory of our Lord consists precisely in this, 
that whatever men may think of modem Christianity, 
they never seriously question the truth and goodness 
of Christ's moral teaching. It is not difficult to prove 
a negative — when no one affirms the contrary. No 
one can point to any mistake in fact, to' any false 
political or ethical sentiment, to any contradiction of 
scientific truth, to any enactment of outward observ- 
ances that time has rendered impossible or unreason- 
able ; in short, to anything calculated " to limit the 
natural development of His kingdom upon earth. We 
must, indeed, assume that the popular doctrine con- 
cerning the future world formed no part of His teach- 
ing ; for that is the very essence of what we mean by 
dogmatism ; it comprises its intrusiveness into other 
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spheres, its independence of experience, above all, its 
perverse strivings after finality and fixedness. But 
apart from this the Christian apologist may fearlessly 
abide the most rigid investigation into the nature of 
his Master's teaching, and may claim for it the supreme 
glory of being free from the dogmatic taint. And he 
may further discern in this freedom abundant justifica- 
tion for claims on his Master's part that else must be 
pronounced presumptuous and exaggerated. He surely 
must have felt convinced that He was loosing the 
springs of human thought, and not confining them in 
one channel of His own contriving, who said, " Heaven 
and earth shall pass away, but My words shall not 
pass away." 

(2.) How, then, did Christ avoid the fatal temptation 
to dogmatise ? How did He, whose whole soul was 
filled with a divine certainty, leave His followers free 
and unem'Garrassed in the pursuit of truth ? I answer 
by adducing this — the crowning proof of His Divine 
Legation : that He clearly recognised the necessary 
limitations of His own personal teaching, and expressly 
disclaimed the power and the intention of restraining 
the minds of His disciples in the acquisition of religious 
truth. -On the contrary. He promised them that after 
His death a Spirit should take possession of them, 
under whose influence they should do greater things 
than He had accomplished, should be guided into all 
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the truth, should be taught all thiiigB, even things to 
come. And yet He made them clearly imderatand 
that the Spirit was to proceed from Himself, was to 
testily of Him, and bring His words to remembrance. 
The stream of religious thought, however far it travels 
and extends, can never cut itself off from its or^nal 
source in His life. What is there the least like this 
in other religions ? And what is this but the essential 
principle of Evolution revealed 6s, the internal guiding 
power of the religion of Christ ? Seen in this light, 
the moral life of the Church — and of all communities 
oi^nised for moral purposes — runs its course in strict 
parallel with that of physical life in nature. The 
Evolutionist does not in either case pretend to explain 
what life is, but he does claim to he able to trace its 
progress down, or more truly up, the line of natural 
advance by causes which he can detect and expound. 
Nor does he know what new forms of organic life are 
yet in store for us, any more than the Christian knows 
what new forms of spiritual life may be engendered 
in the Church of Christ. But that these new forms 
wiU be a generic departure from the old type, or will 
interrupt the continuity of progress, or contradict the 
order of nature, or result from anything else save from 
the inner workings of the life itself as it becomes sub- 
ject to new influences from without, both are bound 
resolutely to deny. May we not then, with an increas- 
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iug sense of triumphant certainty, ask for a favourable 
verdict at the hands of modem thought upon a religion 
whose leading mind could describe what we may call 
the end and aim of religious Evolution in terms so 
admirable as these, " Till we all come in the unity of 
the faith and of the knowledge of the Son of God 
unto a perfect man, unto the measure of the stature 
of the fulness of Christ " ? 

I have now advanced arguments for the Divine 
Legation of Christ arising out of the relations which 
Hia life and teaching held to each of the £ve great 
principles — knowledge, justice, freedom, happiness, and 
progress — which constitute the chai'ter of modem 
philosophical faith. In doing so I have endeavoured 
to seize upon the special points in the Christian religion 
which seemed to me, not only to be in precise harmony 
with the requirements of modem thought, but also to 
contribute powerfully to the purposes and objects 
which modem thought sets before itself as proper and 
possible for mankind — the ultima ratio of its exist- 
ence, the final cause of all its efforts. But any 
momentary sense of satisfaction, such as I have 
ventured to express in the last paragraph, speedily 
dies away with the reflection, how few and how paltry 
are the pebbles we have picked up upop the mai^in 
of the illimitable ocean of truth. But I am sxae that 
for the present it is wiee to be brief So long as the 
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spirit of other-worldliness prevails, and the Christian 
intelligence is fixed, under the stress of the Pagan 
tradition, npon the so-called interests of eternity, so 
long it will be impossible to articulate the new 
thoughts that are nevertheless growing more and more 
audible, like the faint deep marmur of a distant rising 
tide in the ears of those who listen and wait. The 
real difficulty and the real triumph of genius consists, 
not in enunciating new truths, but in turning the tide 
of popular thought in the directions where new truths 
are to he attained. And for this we must be content 
to wait. 

For I am very sure that the false tradition will not 
perish under any criticism that religion BY ITSELF can 
bring to hear upon.it; we must invoke the aid of 
philosophy and common-sense. We may argue, it is 
true, upon purely religious grounds, that heaven and 
hell are unworthy of our ideas of a just and merciful 
God ; but it does not necessarily follow, as the spirit 
of orthodoxy has seen clearly and proclaimed exult- 
ingly, that we ought to cease from believing in them ; 
nay, it might even be plausibly represented that it is 
our religious dutry to do violence to convictions which, 
however deep, are still personal to otuselves. Hence 
it is that the appeal against the popular doctrine 
founded upon the character of God, however effective 
and inspiriting it may have been, has proved insuffi- 
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cieut to stay the plague, just because it was rhetorical 
rather than logical, a vehement outburst of indignation 
rather than a sober appeal to duty. It remains, then, 
for philosophy, laying aside her present leniency of 
contempt, to take up the question from this latter 
point of view, and to denounce the popular doctrine 
not merely as unworthy of man's conceptions of God, 
but also of man's conceptions of himself. Let it be 
plainly affirmed, as a matter at once of experience and 
common sense, that a belief in heaven and hell, as 
commonly understood, debases the character to an 
extent which familiarity alone prevents us from dis- 
cerning and being shocked at ; that it has a natural 
and direct tendency to turn its votaries into selfish 
and cowardly slaves ; that it is a fatal stumbling-block 
in the pathway of the human race towards happiness 
and virtua In short, the time has now plainly come 
when the voice of philosophy should be heard pro- 
claiming to every man who wants to do and live his 
best, " It is your duty not to believe yourself, nor to 
connive at the belief of others, in the popular theology 
of the future life," 

It is, I repeat, impossible to foresee and foolish to 
attempt to foretell the results that must eventually 
ensue when once this Kevolutiou in religious thought 
is fairly accomplished ; assuredly the philosophy of 
the future has things in store for us undreamt of in 
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the philoaopliy of the present. Of tbia much we may 
indeed be certain, that religion will assume its proper 
function of consecratii^ the world that now is to God. 
But men will not on that account lose their hold on 
the world which is to come ; on the contrary, they 
will become possessed with so strong a sense of duty, 
goodness, happiness, in a word, of the meaning of 
life, that the hope of immortality will become more 
and more essential to them, and as they rise in the 
scale of spiritual and mor^ being, they will be the 
less inclined to part, as it were, from themselves, or 
from the universe of which they form so noble and 
excellent a portion. For it is as strictly true of the 
eternal as of temporal life, that it is gained by those 
who are willing to lose it ; that is, who think this life 
worth living irrespective of what may be reserved for 
us in the future. 

For myself, I envy the man or the men who in 
the fulness of time will be called to the task of 
adjusting the religious and the philosophical modes of 
thinking, upon the lai^e and common field of civilisa- 
tion and improvement, no longer restricted to this 
present world. To attempt that task now, when the 
old order is changing but not departed, when Evolu- 
tion is not yet a generation old, when the spirit of 
the age is collecting itself for mighty enterprises in 
tendencies yet obscure and impulses not yet intelligible 
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even to itaelf, would be an undertaking rash and im- 
possible indeed. I may perhaps live to see it done, 
so swiftly do the ages move, but I am content to have 
lived long enough to know that, sooner or later, done 
it must and will be, according to the good pleasure of 
God. 
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CHAPTEK VIII. 

THE CHEI8TIAN DOCTRINE OF THE FUTUKE UFE. 

"The ihort apue of thtvwDora yuan out nerer content the inugiuatiou 
of mui; DDT GUI the impetfect Joyi of the vorld ntiitj the heui. 
Man nlone of oreated being! dupUy* a oatnral contampt otsxiatenoe, 
and yet a bonndleis desiie to eiiit ; he aoomi life, but he draadi 
annihilation. Theae different feelings inceuantlj urge his eoul to 
the contcoaplatiim of a future itate ; and religion diiecta hit muaings 
thither. Beligion, then, it aimply another form of hope, and it 
ia DO !«■ natural to the human heart (hsn hope itielf."— Da 

The task that we set before ourselveB baa now been 
accomplished; we have disei^aged the Christian 
religion ttom complicity with the popular Pagan 
doctrine of tbe future life, and by so doing we have 
removed the moat plausible and obvious etumbling- 
block that impedes the reception of the Divine Lega- 
tion of Chiiat in the minds of ordiuaiy thinking men. 
Bat however much we might desire it, it is still not 
quite possible to rest content with this negative result. 
Let it be granted that the silence of the Old Testa- 
ment is a thousand times preferable to the spurious 
eschatology of modem times, the retort would still be 
inesiatible, that no religion can hope to meet the 
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wants and satisfy the cravings of mankind which can- 
not conjure with the magical word — Immortality. 
And thus it was that the old Hebrew religion was 
by its very nature temporary and limited, destined 
to be replaced by, or rather merged in, a more complete 
and exhaustive revelation, such as Christianity claims 
to be. The more clearly, therefore, we perceive what 
the New Testament does not say upon this great subject, 
the more imperative does it become to ascertain what it 
does say. 

Speaking generally, we may assert that the New- 
Testament tacitly takes the fact of a future life for 
granted, and that this natural and implicit faith gains 
inmieasurably in impressiveness and spiritual value 
from the rigid refusal to speculate about the moral or 
physical conditions. Nor is this impressiveness the 
least diminished by the further fact, that wherever — 
as, for instance, in the 1 5 th chapter of the First Epistle 
to the Corinthians — there is a passing tendency to 
attempt to realise, however faintly or figuratively, the 
details of the life after death, the sacred writer becomes 
as liable as any one else to misapprehension of facta, 
and even to some intellectual failure. When, for 
instance, St. Paul bases the possibility of immortality 
upon the fact of the Eesurrection of Christ, the argu- 
ment is of strict logical value ; but when he goes on to 
speak of those that remain alive as beii^ caught up into 
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tbe air, be is plaiuly mistaken in a plain matter of fact ; 
and when lie draws a distinction between the natural 
and the spiritual body, it is difficult to attach any 
precise meaning to his words. No one, I hope, would 
desire to have one single word of such a mind un- 
written ; assuredly more may be leamt from his failures, 
if such they are to be caUed, than from the accuracies 
of other and less favoured spirits. 

But such speculations are the exception to the 
general reticence observed in the writers of the New 
TestAment, who were for the most part simply content 
with the assurance that their Master had " abolished 
death, and brought life and immortality to light." I 
have indeed a wholesome distrust of the meaning of 
" texts " that are always seen quoted in the same con- 
nection, and for the same doctrinal purpose ; and I 
certainly think that Archbishop Whately, for instance, 
laid too much stress upon the passage just quoted. 
But, on the whole, it sums up fairly and adequately 
what had been the effect — viewed at the distance of 
some thirty years — of Christ's teaching and resurrec- 
tion upon His disciples and their converts ; it was 
not possible for them any more than for Him to see 
corruption. He had ever possessed so strong a hold 
and so clear a vision of the continuity of His own 
personal existence, that death, regarded as dissolution, 
never, as we have seen, occupied any prominent place 
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in His thoughts or language ; and He had al'ways 
spoken and acted as though He should lise from the 
dead, return to them again, and abide with them for 
ever. And the disciples caught and reproduced this 
undertone of sublime faith with wonderful exactness. 
They never doubted that He was alive and amongst 
them, invisibly perhaps, but yet in such wise that a 
more manifest revelation of His presence might be 
reasonably expected at any moment. Hence for. all 
practical purposes the distinction between this life 
and the next was for them abolished, whether they 
individually died or not made little difference to men 
who believed that "death had no more dominion," 
" that it had been swallowed up in victory." It vras 
this intensity of victorious faith which, by confusing 
the natural boundaries between things temporal and 
things eternal, gave rise to the anticipation that the 
life after death was merely another phase of earthly 
existence, to be spent here and realised at once. 
Weighed in the rigid balance of actual experience, 
we may, if we think fit, pronounce that in this they 
were mistaken, though mistakes of tkU sort often 
contain more truth than the most literal of facts. 
But anyhow it remains that no human beings ever 
laid hold of eternal life with more tenacious and 
absolute conviction than did those early Christians 
who began the conyersion of the world with the 
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simple prockmatioQ, " The God of oui fatbeia raised 
np Jesus, whom ye slew." 

The Kew Testament doctiine of life eternal may 
then be summarised aa foUowe : The power that called 
UB into being is made known to us as a Father, who 
by raising His Son &bm the dead, and making Him 
supreme Kuler of the world, has given indisputable 
proof that we were so created as to be capable of 
living after death, and that there is, in fact, a future 
life, in which all that is precious and serviceable in 
humanity shall be preserved and treasured up. In 
what way this will be accomplished, much more what 
will be the ultimate destiny of individual " souls," 
the New Testament not only refuses to discuss, but 
by the example of its own reverent taciturnity shuts 
Uie door against all who, be they the most amiable 
of TJniversalists or the most rigid of Calvinista, seek 
to he wise above what is written in the book of 
universal experience. For this is the book in which 
alone we can trace for certain the operations of divine 
will, and can derive reasonable hopes concerning the 
future from an experimental knowledge of the past. 

I have discussed in my previous book, under the 
title of " Science and Immortality," the relatione 
between this doctrine and modem thought, and I 
have nothing to alter or retract in what I then said. 
To prove that any supernatural event actually happened 
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is if so facto impossible ; to try to render it probable 
in the judgment of scientific thinkers, is in the present 
state of philosophical thought sheer waste of time and 
labour. The scientific mind simply puts it aside as 
lying totally apart from its own sphere of operations, 
and as possessing neither interest nor importance for 
those who are engaged in unravelling the secrets of 
the world in which we live. What is the good of 
blinding ourselves to the real state of the case ? 
Calling men all manner of hard names, such as Infidel 
and the like, or accusing them of immoral tendencies, 
as for instance towards materialism, does but beget 
a resentment much more unfavourable to the advance 
of the Christian faith than our moat ingenious argu- 
ments can do it good. We might just as well hope 
to convince a Catholic devotee that " miracles " do not 
take place at the present day, as to convince a sceptic 
that Jesus Christ was raised from the dead. And 
Christians have contrived, by grafting Pagan escha- 
tology upon their reUgious creed, to take away all 
inducement to surmount the natural prejudice against 
accepting a supernatural event. And yet could we 
show (as I hope in some sort to do) that the Christian 
doctrine is in complete harmony with the genius of 
modem philosophy, could we succeed (as I think I 
have done) in removing the chief moral obstacle in 
the way of its acceptance, there would still remain the 
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old fatal a priori impediment — incredulity of any- 
thing that hreaks the line of natural order. Time 
must t)e the only judge, and to time Evolutiooists at 
any rate can have no objection to trust their case. 
All that remains possible now, so far as the strict 
philosophy of science is concerned, is to ascertain as 
accurately as we can the exact position which it takes 
up on thia question. And as there is prevalent a 
subtle and perverse confusion of ideas upon this 
matter, I will go on to show what that position 
really is. 

The philosophical objection to the Christian revela- 
tion rests upon the ground that supernatural events 
are iTicrediile, and beyond the reach of proof by 
legitimate and sufficient evidence. But the philo- 
sophy of experience is bound by its own fundamental 
laws to pronounce nothing impossiile, and certainly 
not any supernatural action that claims for its source 
the will of the Creator of the Universe. " With God 
nothing is impossible " is a dictum which, translated 
into philosophical langut^e, comes to mean, we cannot 
limit the potentialities of the future by oui knowledge 
of the past. For instance, a momentary contact with 
some unknown force engendered in another planet 
might alter the whole condition of things, all the so- 
called laws of nature, and with them (by the doctrine 
of Evolution) all the laws of the human understanding. 
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And the Christiaii creed really amounts to just this : 
that the stream of human history was changed and 
coloured by the influences of a new spiritual force de- 
riving its origin from other than natural causes. This 
may he deemed incredible, but the voice of all the 
best exponents of modem thought — for instance, Mr. 
Mill and Professoi Huxley — declines to go further in 
the way of negation. If I may presume to put that 
voice into my own words, I should interpret it thus — 
" Man can only know what facts reveal to him ; 
there is overwhelming evidence to show that there is 
rigid uniformity of causation in all the processes and 
operations of nature ; it is our wisdom, therefore, to 
believe nothing contrary to that uniformity ; or if we 
hold our judgment in suspense, at least not to speak 
or act as though there was any cause for doubt. Nor 
is there anything in modem religion sufficiently attrac- 
tive to make it worth our while to forsake the firm 
ground of experience and common-sense for the dubious 
region of faith and worship." For my own part, this 
attitude of thoi^ht seems to me to evince more of the 
spirit of true region, to exhibit more of its charac- 
teristic graces of reverence, caution, and humility, than 
is usually to be found amidst the speculations of 
Christian theology. 

But, as Mr, Lecky has recently pointed out (" Hist, 
of England," ch. ii.), tJiere is scepticism and scepticism : 
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" When it is not very violent, aggressive, or dogmatic, 
its nsnal tendency is to lower enthusiasm and to 
diminiah fanaticisin. On the other hand, when it has 
advanced much further, has assumed a much more 
radical and uucomptomisiug form, it frequently, for a 
time at least, intensifies both the superstition and the 
fanaticism of Churches." Now I do not affirm (having 
in truth no taste for the use of unnecessary hard words 
when speaking of scientific thinkers) that the second 
form of scepticism is violent or aggressive ; what I do 
affirm is, that it is not scientific and not reasonable. 
We are constantly invited to regard the possibility of 
divine intervention as something foolish, degrading, and 
contemptible. Now all this it can only be upon the 
assumption that it contradictB some principle or truth 
of nature too precious and also too certain to be 
tampered with. Bat how can this he ? How can 
anything claiming to be new logically contradict ex- 
perience ? A certain class of minds are interested, for 
reasons which sometimes at least are visible in bold 
and amusing relief, in proving that Christianity is 
intellectutdly impossible ; and they accomplish this by 
confusing the sum total of experience with the mere 
formula in which the resolte of that experience have 
been expressed. They affect to think (there is an air 
of such obvious mental insincerity in their utterances 
that I cannot write they have peisuaded themselves) 
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that some terrible calamity, involving the complete 
overthrow of rational intelligent life, will aasnredly 
descend upon the unhappy race of mortals if anything 
were ever to happen to cause a break in natural order 
or an exception to universal law. Ludicrous as it 
may sound, they would yet be filled with a melancholy 
despair if — to take one instance — the law that all men 
after death must " see corruption " were auspended in 
a particular case. Whereas the experimental philo- 
sopher simply observes that, if it could be proved to 
be true, the law would hereafter have to be stated 
subject to this exception, and no more dreadful con- 
sequences would ensue. When Mr. Mill's essays upon 
religion were published, and it was perceived that the 
master of experimental philosophy expressly rect^nised 
the possibility of an unique element in the history of 
Jesus Christ, people went about exclaiming. What will 
become of the Poaitivist formula, or the Evolutionist 
formula, or of the attempt of the human mind to ac- 
quire a synthetical apprehension of the universe ? I am 
afraid the only answer is, that the formula would have 
to go the way that many another has gone before it 
in the presence of fact ; and also that the human mind 
might possibly be none the worse, but rather the 
better, for being compelled to admit that, being as it 
is the product of the universe; it cannot hope to under- 
stand the sources of its own origin with that complete- 
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ness with ■which it understands other phenomena derived 
like itself from the same source, 

Upon this point plain spealting is in every way 
advisable. If there were the faintest ground for assert- 
ing that science pronounced the supernatural element 
in the Christian religion impossible, I could never 
tx hypothesi have undertaken my present task. A 
religion which conflicted with any distinct and unani- 
mous pronunciation of the philosophy of science would 
l>e entirely abhorrent from my mind. But the opinion 
I am combatii^ is not science, but the of&pring of the 
theological temper become violently anti-theological. 
It is the worship of a formula instead of God. Whence 
comes this deification of the uniformity of nature save 
from the desire to set up an idol of our own making 
against the Father of men revealed in Christ ? No 
doubt the uniformity of nature is the ground of all 
intellectual certainty, but does any human being, with- 
out a prejudice to subserve, suppose that this certainty 
would he destroyed by the admission of the Christian 
supernatural order alongside of the natural order of 
this present universe ? Once more I tender my re- 
spectful thanks to all true men of science, who, with- 
out professmg to be believers themselves, jealously and 
in the interests of truth guard against any intrusion 
of positive thought beyond the liroits which experience 
has marked out for it. 
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We may here rem&ik upon the fact, for fact it is, 
that the belief in the Cbiistiaii revelation ia not the 
least losing ground among the masa of cultivated men. 
It is in this respect probably neither voise nor better 
— the latter rather than the former — than it vas 150 
years ago. And in that time wbat shocks has it not 
undergone, how miserably has it been betrayed by the 
sapeistition and dogmatism of its defenders ! Some 
of the greatest and most influential minds — Hume 
and Ycdtaire in the last centuiy, Strauss and Benan 
in this — have dashed themselves against the rock in 
vain. The assiduous author of the book called 
" Supernatural Beligion " can hardly flatter himself 
that he has made much way by his thorough-going and 
pertinacious advocacy, and there are not wanting those 
to tell him that if modem science dislikes supernatural 
religion, she also despises Deism in all its forms with 
a contempt much more fatal than mere dislike. The 
author of " Literature and Dogma," on the other hand, 
asserts that belief in the snpematuial is slowly fading 
away from the minds of men. I fear tiie wish is 
father to the thought Against the popular belief in 
miracles, regarded as an interference with natural 
order, performed in order to convince the mind by an 
exhibition of superhuman power, [the time-spirit is 
indeed declaring, nay, has almost driven them from 
the held. But the popular belief in a supernatural 
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ordei — that is, in a divine power manifesting itself to 
the world in deeds of ledeenung mercy and in wcods 
of life-giving liope — ^ia, so &r as the evidence of every- 
day experience goes, more popular than ever; and, 
what is of more importance, is treated with reverence 
and respect, nay, even with wistful tenderness, by 
thousands of minds whom the follies of Christians, 
and especially the Pi^an tradition, have alienated from 
the Christian Chotch. Nor, may we be very Bm«, 
is ihix belief (whatever may befall the merely miiacu- 
lous) at all likely to be got rid of by the process of 
qaoting- Shakspeare at it, even though the quotation 
be repeated an indefinite nomber of times.^ 

Bat none the less true does it remain, that, as I have 
said already, to demonstrate or even to recommend tiie 
Divine Legation of Christ to the philosophic^ judg- 
ment, 80 long as philosophy retains her present attitude 
of negative hostility towards tiie occurrence of super- 
natural, that is of divine, intervention, does not come 
within the range of practical theol(^. But this 
admission is very far from concluding the matter. 

' "Literature and Dogma," page 167. I may add that what Mr. 
Arnold calla " Shakapeare'H axpluiatian" of the origiD of baliaf in 
miraolaB, U obtained by omittiog the last line from Paodulph's speech 
<EiDg Joho, act ill tcane 4), whioh gives an entirely different turn to 
the nteaoiiig of tlia p 



" And call them meteois, prodigiea, and aigns. 
Abortives, presages, and tongues oE heavan, 
PbAisLi DiaoDHoma vuraRABCs vkm Joes." 
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Buriug the latter part of this discussion, another per- 
sonage, formidable if for nothing else at least as the 
representative of an immense constituency, has been 
more and more openly putting in an appearance before 
us, and demanding to be consulted with an authority 
that the mere force of numbers makes irresistible. We 
will call him " the average TfflNKiNG mak," and address 
him with the respect due to the ultimate arbiter of all 
controversies — the voice that will assuredly pronounce 
the last -word in all questions that come within the 
jurisdiction of human thought 

Now, how hard is it to realise, so as to be able to 
describe, that imaginary juryman who sits silent in his 
box aU day long, listening to the voice of eloquent 
pleaders on this side and on that, and making no sign 
whereby the impassioned and confident advocate can 
discern the approaching verdict ! It is this silence that 
makes him so difficult of comprehension, for, with the 
exception of Mr. Mill's " Essays on Religion," I do not 
know of any book that throws much l^ht upon the 
actual thoughts of the " average thinking man," cer- 
tainly of none that has been written to put those 
thooghts into words. He is, in truth, rather an 
element in most men than a separate being. Some 
things are, indeed, pretty clear concerning him. He is 
not, perhaps, a rigidly scientific person, and yet he is 
fully resolved to accept nothing that science authori- 
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tatively call8 upon him to reject. Neither is he a 
lawyer, and yet he is fully resolved to try every asser- 
tion by the strict laws of evidence. Nor is he a 
Christian by outward profession, and yet he has nothing 
but reverent feelings towards the Founder of the 
Christian faith, and perhaps a latent belief that His 
teaching contains the essentials of a true religious creed. 
He feels sure that there must be a God, and yet 
does not know how to approach Him, or what to think 
of Him. The Bible he esteems and loves, and thinks 
to be different in kind from other books, and yet he 
could give no account even to himself of what the 
difference consists in. He has long ^o dismissed the 
popular doctrine of heaven and hell from his thoughts, 
and yet it has never occurred to him but that it forms 
an integral pwt of the New Testament teaching. He 
goes to church, and comes back less a Christian believer 
than he went. He stays away, and is sorry he did 
not go. He would be vexed if his children — girls 
especially — were of his way of thinking. He is angry 
with theologians and preachers because they appear to 
him to have so good a primd facie case, and yet to 
make so little of it. His inclinations lead him to 
favour the religious side, and he seeks, not successfully, 
for reasons to enable bim to decide accordingly. 
Meanwhile in his most serious moments he admits 
that the minds of men, his own included, ought to be 
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made up, and will be made up 3ome day or other, but 
for the present the leiBura of Indecision has great 
and soothing charms for him. Una life at any rate 
must be lived and for the next « ^ $eoi turiv, ouSev 
Sewdv KUK^ fop ae ovk av trepi^oKoitv, " if there be 
Goda then leaving the world is no such dreadful thing, 
for you may be sure they will do you no harm." 

What, then, does the " average thinking man " think 
about the Divine Legation of Christ, or ladier about' 
the necessary conditions ond^ which the question 
must be debated ? I venture to sum np his thoughts 
under the three following antithetical propositions, 
which, though I admit that I am doing so meo 
■maxiTno periculo, will, X hope, commend themselves to 
my readers ; that is, to the averse thinking man him- 
self. It will then appear how far the Christian revela- 
tion will be able to satisfy the conditions which he 
has imposed : — 

(i.) In respect of probability. There is a strong pre- 
sumption a priori for the existence of a creative power 
able and willing to confer life after death, but there is 
an equally stroi^ presumption a posteriori t^inst the 
belief that the creative power does, as a matter of fact, 
operate in this direction. This raises the question. Can 
the fact of the future life be known in the philosophical 
sense of knowledge 7 

(2.) In respect of desire. There is a natural long- 
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ing planted in the mind of man by the very law of his 
creation that his existence should be continued to him; 
but there is also a tendency, derived from his actual 
experience of life, to reduce that desire to a minimum, 
and to make its fulfilment appear to be of very doubt- 
ful value. This raises the question of justice. Can 
the next life be revealed in such a manner as to make 
it worth hoping for and longing for ? 

(3.) In respect of evidence. The next life, being 
itself supernatural, must be proved, if it be proved at 
all, by supernatural means, but those means must on 
DO account conflict with the philosophical conception 
of nature. This raises the question of Evolution, Can the 
next life be so revealed as to be compatible with this last 
and perhaps noblest achievement of human thought? 

We will now examine these three propositions in 
order, adding a word or two upon the two philosophical 
principles (personal freedom and general utility) which 
we have omitted above for reasons that will appear ; 
and we shall thus be enabled to perceive how the 
Christian religion deals with the perplexities they 
express — perplexities, be it recollected, that afflict not 
merely philosophers, but the minds of ordinary men in 
their serious moments ; which are, in truth, the great 
problems of life, to which religion must find an answer 
or cease to exist. 

I. Can any reasonable man reflect for a moment 
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upon the mystery of his own origin without feeling it 
to be more than possible that the same power which 
made him once can make him again ? Or can the 
same man gaze at the whole course of history and of 
personal experience without being forced to conclude 
that the possibility remains a possibility, and nothing 
more ; nay, rather a possibility which, in the presence 
of negative or hostile facts, shrinks but too rapidly 
into the improbable and the uninteresting. But how- 
ever this may be, it is important to bear in mind that 
the bare possibility of a future life ia on the whole not 
decreased by the tendency of modern scientific thought. 
It does not imply the necessity of assuming a personal 
Creator, but it rests upon the obvious truth that the 
creative power (whatever it may be) which evolved 
mind out of matter must be supposed capable of evolv- 
ing life out of death. As I have elsewhere stated it, 
" The same power which, by chemical action, molecular 
combination, call it what you will, built up my person- 
ality, and made phosphorus to live my rational life, 
and kept my personal identity safe amid the perpetual 
change and fiux of the matter which composes me, can 
do so after my death if it pleases, as it pleases, and 
when it pleases." 

But, on the other hand, the evidence that the. crea- 
tive power does not please so to act is practically 
overwhelming. There is, in the first place, the testi- 
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mony of an unbroken, unvarying experience that — to 
put it in the pathetic languf^e of Scripture — death 
reigns over all. May not the average thinking man 
reasonably conclude that belief in siirvival after death 
in opposition to the sum total of universal experience, 
is too lai^e a drain upon the resources of human 
hopefulness % So long, indeed, as the soul could be 
regarded aa an entity separable from the body of which 
it was only the temporary occupant, faith in the 
natural immortality of man was not impossible, or even 
unphilosophical. But this place of refuge has now 
vanished, and science knows nothing of a soul that can 
exist apart &om the body : the life compounded of two 
entities, unknown indeed, but yet known to be india- 
Bolubly interwoven, perishes at death. The mind cannot 
be conceived as surviving, by any natural means, the 
body, without which it could never have existed at aU. 
Clearly to appreciate this truth lies at the bottom of 
all right thinking about immortality in its religious 
aspect. And this is just what the ancient Hebrews 
did. The silence of the Old Testament was the silence 
of men who bad looked the facts steadily in the face, 
with shrinking indeed, and at times with exceeding 
loud and bitter lamentations, but never with delusive 
hopes founded upon a psychology which subsequent 
thinking has pronounced to be erroneous. For them, 
as for science, speculation was limited by knowledge, 
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Now the answer which the Christian religion returns 
to this very practical dilemma is surely very impressive. 
Once more I may refer to my previous writings for a 
fuller description of it. Enough to say now that it 
professes to have known and to declare to us the con- 
tinuance of a personal human life after death, under 
conditions which make the survival of this one Man 
typical and representative of the common destiny of all 
men. In other words, it rehuts by decisive testimony 
the presumption derived from unbroken custom. 
Suppose a lawsuit about a right of way, and let it be 
granted that an immense array of evidence has been 
called to prove the negative — that no one has been 
known to claim the r^ht or to have used the way. 
Suppose, then, that it was proved that one person liv- 
ing in a particular spot had always enjoyed the privi- 
lege, no one disputing it. We know what the result 
would be. Even so the Eesurrection of Jesus Christ, 
seen and testified to by competent witnesses, decides 
the question whether there is, as it were, the right 
of way through death to life. The creative power is 
herein revealed to our knowledge as converting what 
was merely possible into what is actual, and the whole 
stress of the argument from experience is thrown into the 
opposite scale. For we know one Man who lived after 
He was dead, and we do not know one of whom we can 
with certamty assert that he has remained dead for ever. 
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We must, however, be careful to point out that 
the evidential value of the Eesurrection of Christ is 
not to be measured by its effect upon our own minds, 
but upon the minds of those who were witnesses from 
the beginning. They believed because they saw and 
heard ; we believe because their testimony constitutes 
an element in one great, coherent, tmd reasonable reve- 
lation, in which the Eesurrection of Christ occupies 
a suitable position and plays a necessary and promi- 
nent part. "We rather resemble those who accept the 
verdict of a jury than the jurymen themselves ; it was 
the early Christian Churches who heard the witnesses, 
examined the proofs, compared the ailments, and de- 
cided as they did. I wonder that more has not been 
made of this argument before. Paley's assertion, that 
it is very unlikely that men would peril their lives 
and bestow all their labours upon the propagation of a 
delusion or a falsehood, is very easily answered by those 
who will remember what enthusiasm can accomplish ; 
moreover, it applies to many other religions besides 
the Christian, notably the Mahommedan. But the 
question how they came to persuade men that their 
statement was true is not eo easily answered — is 
in truth, so far as we can see at present, quite un- 
answerable ; and certainly, when we remember that the 
sword was from the very beginning the most potent 
engine of Mahommedan conversion, differentiates the 
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Christian religion from its most formidable rival in a 
very conclusive manner. It is at any rate not too 
much to say that the purely evidential value of the 
Besurrection of Christ ceased at the time when the last 
of the Apostles was convinced, as he drew near to 
Damascus, that Jesus of Nazareth was not dead, but 
alive for evermore, We escape at once from half the 
objections against the credibility of the Christian reve- 
lation, and do much to limit and correct the scope of 
the other half, if we cease to ascribe to Christ mysti- 
cal and transcendental motives for aU He did and 
said, and suppose rather that He kept constantly in 
view the wants and objects of the immediate present. 
He was, in short, a man who, as He expressly said, had 
a very limited and definite work to do, which was 
accomplished when He had shown Himself alive to 
chosen witnesses, had thereby set His followers free 
from the fear of death, and had founded the Messianic 
kingdom upon the fact that the King had vanquished 
death and brought life and immortality to light. 

This, then, is the answer which the Christian religion 
makes to the thoughts of " the average thinking man " 
concerning the probability of a life to come. I lay 
stress upon the word " thoughts," because it is with the 
thoughts alone that this chapter is concerned. But 
doubtless there are spiritual intimations, an enthusiasm 
of faith, an internal triumph over the power of death, 
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■which sustain the soul against what seems to be the 
overwhelming stress of opposing eyidence. But these, 
again, are the sacred property of the man himself, and 
are not to be strengthened or diminished by logical 
dissertations. They belong to the domain of the 
Christian preacher, and I trust that the collapse of 
the Pagan tradition will give him more freedom, 
depth, and delicacy in dealing with them. 

II. The desire that personal life may survive even 
death itself, follows from that instinct of self-preserva- 
tion with which we were created, and which is the 
natural result of the stri^gle for existence. To cling 
to life tenaciously, to defend it passionately, to endea- 
vour to prolong physical existence by every precaution 
that human ingenuity can surest, is simply an 
ordinance of nature, finding, we may add, suitable and 
dignified expression in the words of Him who was 
human nature's noblest representative, " No man taketh 
my life from me, but I lay it down of myself I have 
power to lay it down, and I have power to take it 
^ain." 

If we ask how a physical instinct which has death 
for its appointed termination, and was itself evolved 
from a condition of things in which death reigned 
over all, can, with any approach to reasonableness, 
prolong itself beyond the limit of this present life, the 
answer is not difficult to find. It becomes like all 
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other instincts, moral or spiritual, when apprehended 
in the mind of a self-conscioua being. The text above 
quoted describes in a veiy natural and touching 
manner the conviction -wrought in us by the stress 
of hostile and opposing influences that we have a right 
to ourselves, that there would be a wrong done to us 
if the creative power called us into being only to 
quench our life in death, our light in the darkness of 
the grave. Even if we did not personally desire to be 
immortal, we should still claim immortality as a right. 
And this natural claim is strengthened to an immea- 
surable extent by the intellectual conditions under 
which we are compelled to approach the subject. Let 
us hut think for a moment on the mental paradox 
involved in the attempt to imagine ourselves non- 
existent. This lies at the root of that part of Berke- 
ley's philosophy, which proclaimed that the essence of 
things is to be perceived, that they have no existence 
outside of a thinking mind. Whence there follows — 
not indeed a logical argument for the existence of a 
Supreme Mind, but — by a most legitimate process of 
experimental reasoning, an intense conviction of our 
own personal immortality. I cannot think myself out 
of myself. If indeed, by an unnatural effort of the 
imagination, I picture to myself the world as going 
on without me — say the river by which I have lived 
all my life gliding along when I am (not merely away, 
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bnt) extinct — the very effort of thought bringa me, 
myself, to life again, I reappear upon the background 
of erente. I mnet be there to know that I am not 
there. I cannot conceive a negation concerning my- 
self 'without being alive to make it. And under 
any circumstances, the intense intellectual discomfort 
arising from the attempt to realise our own non- 
existence must always contribute a strong and abiding 
force to the natural instinct of self-preservation which 
is the pledge of immortahty. 

And yet this desire is bafSed and contradicted by 
an experience so fatal to man's highest aspirations that 
in the minds of those who are not the least thought- 
ful or the least excellent it fades away into a kind of 
shadow of itself, a light that flickers and plays about our 
heads at times like a will-o'-the wisp, at times like the 
parting radiance of the setting sun. Once more the 
old paradox of existence confronts us, the contrast be- 
tween our hopes and our experience, between thoi^ht 
and matter, between life and death. This was the struggle 
that raged in the heart of St. Paul when he cried aloud, 
" wretched man that I am, who shall deliver me from 
the body of this death ? " And if we would but read the 
7th and 8th chapters of his Epistle to the Romans to- 
gether with the 9th, instead of rudely breaking the thread 
of his thoughts at their very crisis, we should understand 
somewhat of the beatings of that mi^ty heart, and learn 
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that it was not merely the contemplation of hia own 
sins or his own sufferings that wrought death in him, 
but the great heaviness and continual sorrow (chap, is, 
2) in his heart for his brethren according to the flesh, 
for whom he could wish himself accursed from Christ, 
Never surely does the selfishness of modem religion, 
deluded by the fancies of the popular tradition, appear 
to less advant^e than when we read words like these. 
I do not indeed doubt that the comfortable hope of 
everlasting bliss may, in persons of a certain and but 
too common temperament, overcome the certainty of 
dissolution at death, and convince them of their own 
immortality. But to those more favoured spirits (if to 
suffer be the badge of divine favour) who merge their 
selfish hopes in their longings for the welfare of man- 
kind, how different is the prospect, how desolate and 
how overwhelming ! What, they ask (you may read 
the question between the lines of half the best thinking 
of the age) what is there to be hoped for from another 
life, when we know what this has brought to the sons 
of men ? Let us examine this question a little at 
length ; it will repay the trouble. 

We must distinguish between natural religion and 
what, for distinction's sake, I may call natural theo- 
logy. By the former we mean the instinctive religious 
longings of the human heart, the half-formed utter- 
ances in which they are expressed, the beautiful visions 
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to which they have given rise, the faith, the hopes, the 
patience, the tesignation which they have wrought into 
the texture of human nature, and by which they have 
consoled it under the afflictions of life. To say one 
word against these, to regard them as worthy of aught 
save respect and sympathy, would be to incur the most 
severe condemnation, not merely of religion but of 
philosophy herself. Bat once let the intelligence begin 
to play about them, to put them into a system, to 
found ai^uments fur the existence of this or that about 
them, and the result is a display of pretentious incom- 
, petency, best left in the hands of Bolingbroke and his 
peers. The argument from design is the only part of 
natural theology that is of any philosophical or in- 
tellectual value, and but for the testimony of Mr. 
MiU I should not have thought that it coidd avail 
much with the later scientific spirit. And anyhow it 
must surely now be superseded by some such doctrine 
as this : that Evolution is the expression of a divine 
will, the existence of which must either be postulated 
by an act of transcendental faith or demonstrated from 
some historical revelation. 

We are, however, wandering from our more im- 
mediate point, which is to observe that to him who 
looks out upon history and humanity, and who surveys 
nature in all her moods and all her transactions with 
all the myriads of mortals that have ever lived, there 
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is absolutely notbiug to vairant the expectation of a 
future life of blessedness and goodness. Suielj nature 
herself is honest enough in her dealings with us, and 
doea not attempt to delude us with hopes that have 
no foundation in out actual experience of things as 
they are. She reveals to us a world peopled with 
untold multitudes of human beings, who have lived 
and died, savE^, ignorant, immoral, with no know- 
ledge of God, and none but childish and absurd hopes 
of immortality. And even if religion were driven to 
admit {what no religion ever yet has done) that there 
may be more, bo to speak, of the material for a future 
eternal life in the breast of many an unsophisticated 
savage than in that of many a religions devotee, yet 
the sting of the difficulty is not one whit removed. 
Nature treats her children with manifest and manifold 
injustice : what right have we, therefore, to conclude 
FROM NATURE that there exists a power capable of 
conferring a new life under just conditions ? Or why 
should onr knowledge of this life make us desire 
another ? And the ease is all the worse because we 
have no difficulty in imagining that the state of things 
around us should have sq powerfully promoted the 
anticipation of a futun world as to nullify the fact of 
death in the triumphant desire for life. As things are, 
there is nothing whatever of the sort to be discovered ; 
left to themselves, men get old and tired, and ready for 
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death as for au eternal sleep. And then it is that a 
seductive pessimism whispers in the ear of the average 
thinking man, " Wihy do you wish for a future world, 
which must at any rat« be created and governed by 
the same power which made and governs this in which 
you live ? " 

" A still small voice eaid unto me, 
' Thon art bo full of misery, 
Were it not bett«r not to be T " 

A qnestion easily answered if the misery be our own, 
as it was that of the poet's hero, but not answered at 
all (without Christ) if the misery be that which comes 
from sympathy with the wroi^s of man. For myself, 
I dare not dwell upon those wrongs, or upon nature's 
wanton unnecessary injustice, save in the companion- 
ship of my Master, lest the sense of it should make 
even faith in Him impossible ; nor cotild I bear it for 
myself save for the recollection of what He endured 
who bare our griefs and carried our sorrows. But he 
who (not being a religious egotist) professes to find 
from the eiperience of the sum total of "nature" 
arguments that can make the continuance of life in 
another sphere desirable for all mankind, exhibits a 
credulity far surpassing that of the most devoted 
believer ia " miraculous " interventions, and most 
assuredly is not in a position to accuse any one of 
superstition. 
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Thus then does the average thinking man halt 
uneasily betwixt two opinions, forced by nature to de- 
sire immortality, and forced by experience to surrender 
the desire, willing to accept his own annihilation if 
that be possible, and more than willing to accept his 
own immortality if that be possible also. Now is the 
revelation of the future world contained in the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ adapted to help such an one or not ? 
Surely, by declaring the triumph of divine justice in 
raising Jesus Christ to another life, and by associating 
our hopes of the world to come with Him, it does meet 
the precise difficulty we have been describing. If 
what it tells us be true, then there is a world where 
justice is done, where the character of Christ is the 
pervading moral power, where men may reasonably 
desire to depart and be with Him, that is, within 
the sphere of His divine perfection, where there is rest 
from whatever sense of wrong and of inward misery 
torments us here. How forlorn and paltry do gnostic 
speculations about or against physical resurrection 
appear when we are face to face with thoughts like 
these ! how soon do they shrivel up, and the fantastic 
glamour go out of them ! The Eesurrection of Christ 
to a life which we are to share with Him offers 
to the spirit of man that moral atmosphere which is 
necessary to sustain spiritual life, for it offers justice 
unerring, meeting every delicate shade of moral 
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character ; growing out of the past by natural conse- 
quence, and extending into the future by the same 
law; availing itself of myriads of unknown agencies 
to do the right which in appearance it iails to do here ; 
working judgment upon tyranny and oppression by the 
mere display of what they have been and are become, 
and BO working correction and salvation at the same 
time. Most strenuously, however, do I disclaim the 
title of Universalist For Universalism implies a 
theory about the ultimate destiny of mankind which 
I proclaim myself quite incapable of framing, or even 
understanding ; it implies, too, the division into two 
classes (even if they ultimately become one), bad 
enough in this life (even when true), but intolerable 
in the next; it is, in short, the intrusion of the theo- 
logical spirit into regions that can only be reached by 
faith and hope and reverential awe. Doubtless the 
imagination may delight itself with the possible modes 
in which the justice of God may operate under other 
but not contrary conditions to those we experience 
here, but for faith it is enough to be assured -that the 
next life will be the development of the kingdom of 
heaven — in heaven. And this faith the average 
thinking man may have, if he be willing to accept 
the Divine Legation of Christ. 

Before proceeding to examine our third and very 
important proposition, it may be well to fulfil our 
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promise of saying & word oi two upon the relatioos of 
the Chriatian doctrine of immortality to the philoso- 
phical principles of personal freedom -and general 
happiness. These do not play a very considerable 
part in our present investigation, for a reason that 
commends itself the moment it is stated. If human 
heings believe simply that they will survive death 
and prolong their existence in another sphere, the 
mere fact of such a belief^ however it may have been 
acquired, is sufficient by itself to confer a sense of 
personal dignity so strong, and hopes of iiniverssl 
happiness so enthtisiastic, that no revelation of the 
conditions of the future world could add much to 
them. It is true, of course, that doctrines like the 
Pagan doctrine of heaven and hell may, as we have 
seen, conflict so absolutely with our hopes for ourselves 
and our race as to make immortaUty a burden rather 
than a boon ; and it follows from this that the Chris- 
tian religion by ita very reticence has restored to 
mankind its natural hopes of freedom and happiness 
in a world to come. More than this, however, it could 
not do without revealing those secrets of eternity 
which are the natural domain of &ith, and the know- 
ledge of which would interfere with the duties and 
even the pleasures of our present life. Still the 
Christian Gospel does, by the way in which it pre- 
sents immortality to us, inSuence for the better those 
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tvo beautiful and powerful desires of the butnan 
heart. 

First of all, the Christian Gospel contributes a moat 
powerful and helpful motive to all who aie called 
upon to defend the rights of personal freedom against 
the efTorts of tyranny to enslave the human conscience. 
For, as we have said, the history of Jesus Christ 
presents the most perfect illostiation conceivable of 
the way in which that defence may and ought to be 
accomplLsbed. Now, what sustained the Sarioar'a 
spirit in this single-handed conflict (gainst oppression 
— a conflict in which He received no aid whatever 
from any human or natural source external to Him- 
self? Amongst many other spiritual resources we 
shall certainly find this : that He believed, although 
His enemies would slay Him, God would within three 
days raise Him up &om the dead. To deepen and 
confirm this impre33i<m in His soul seems to have been 
the main object of that otherwise mysterious event, 
the Transfiguration, in connection with which (that is 
to say, just before it) we are told, " From that time 
forth began Jesus to show unto His disciples how that 
He must go unto Jerusalem, and suffer many things 
of the elders and chief priests and scribes, and be 
killed and be raised i^ain the third day." We may, I 
think, also clearly perceive that the withdrawal or 
temporary obscuration of this hope formed one of 
W 
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the elements in His cup of agony in Gethsemane and 
in His passion on Calvary. If this be the case, then 
it follows that the Saviour's soul was sastained during 
the latter part of Hla earthly ministry down to the 
eve of His death by the faith, not in a v^ue and 
shadowy immortality, but in the power and will of 
the Father to raise even His body from the tomb. 

Now, in any case, whether wa accept the Besizrrec- 
tion of Christ as a fact or not, it is nndeniable that 
their belief in it armed the minds of His followers 
for similar conflicts against the like opponents, confer- 
ring npon them the gift, so inestimable in the sight of 
philosophy, of freedom of thought and of conscience. 
The words, " Whether it be right in the sight of God to 
hearken unto you more than unto Gfod, judge ye ; for 
we cannot but speak the things which we have seen 
and heard," have in them a ring that vibrates in the 
heart of every one to whom liberty is dear. .They 
spoke thus because they believed upon the evidence 
of their senses that freedom had, in the person of their 
Master, achieved a crowning victory over persecution, 
just at the point where persecution is at its strongest, 
namely, in its power to inflict bodily death. They 
must have noticed, too, that His subsequent manifesta- 
tions of Himself revealed a life after death which, 
though still bodily, was at the same time independent 
of all physical conditions that impair the spiritual 
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enei^es and impede the Iree motiona of the will. 
Secure in this faith, they vent forth to confront a -world 
in arms. 

Let 118 do what we can, or believe as little as we 
please, we shall never be able to release oorselves from 
the debt under which they have placed na ; morally 
and spiritually we are the children of Christian apostles 
and martyrs, whose spirit, or lathet the spirit of whose 
Master, has descended from them to us. Since their 
time to die for conscience' sake has almost passed into 
the rank of natural and easy duties, while tyranny 
(save when the Pagan tradition comes to its aid) must 
gnash it« teeth at the thoi^t that the victim passes 
through death to liberty and peace. The average think- 
ing man may with great justice call upon philosophy 
to acknowledge grM«fuUy her oblations to Chris- 
tianity for secuiii^ that freedom of thought without 
which philosophy is impossible; nay, he may further put 
to himself the uneasy question whether, if we reject tlje 
oomer-stone upon which the early Christians built, we 
do not run serious risk of shaking the fabric of human 
liberty down to the ground. Would men in sober 
truth continue to die for the truth if they were at this 
moment certain that Jesus Christ lay dead in His 
grave for evermore ? Some time or other, perhaps, 
they may, but for the present they are at least fortu- 
nate in not being able to rid themselves of that larger 
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hope which the New Testament, until it be proved to 
be the work of mistaken enthusiasts, persists in hoIcUng 
out. And meanwhile who can even faintly imagine 
what the primitive Christian faith has done for the 
rights of conscience and the liberty of thought ? The 
Magna Charta of humaQ freedom was pronounced in 
the words and sealed in the blood of Him who said, 
" I Bay unto you, my friends, Be not afraid of them 
that kill the body, and after that have no more that 
they can do." 

I shall discuss the relation of the Christian revela- 
tion to the principles of utility as briefly aa possible, 
not because there is not much that might be plausibly 
advanced, but because so little can at present be ad- 
vanced with certainty, and because we are once more 
in the region of faith and hope, not of knowledge and 
demonstration. And it must again be pointed out that 
any man, be he a Christian or not, who accepts the 
&ict of immortality, is enabled to indulge in bright and 
blissful anticipations i<ii the future welfare of His race, 
so that it might seem at first sight that the distinc- 
tively Christian doctrine of immortality, with its 
characteristic reserve as to the conditions of the future 
world, could have very little to add to man's natural 
hopes for the future welfare of bis fellows. Experi- 
ence, however, has shown that this is by no means the 
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For the fact is tliat, left to themselves, mankind 
have conceiyed bo hopes at all aboat the future of the 
race after death ; they have, on tiie contrary, thought 
of the world to come merely under the forms of 
heaven and hell, and have forced the Christian re- 
ligion, spite of itself, to do the same. Considering, 
indeed, of vhat recent origin is the utilitarian doctrine 
of the greatest happiness of the greatest number even 
in this world, much mote the idea of the unity of the 
human family, we are not to wonder that these 
thoughts have not been extended beyond the grave. 
But now that the utilitarian doctrine has everywhere 
established itself, it becomes of vital interest to the 
Cbristian apologist to ascertain whether it is contra- 
dicted or promoted in respect of the fiitnre world by 
Christian teaching. Oontradided, we have seen, it 
cannot be, simply because of the reticence which the 
Povmder of the Christian faith preserved respecting the 
nature of the future life; how far promoted we will 
now go on to point out. 

Universalism, in the sense of the final salvation of 
all persons, is not, I must be bold to say, a scriptural 
thoi^ht, but Universalism in the sense of a complete 
redemption of the hiunan race may be found here and 
there indicated in a few pregnant passages, the full 
significance of which awaits, perhaps, discovery under 
the influence of modem ideas. The key-note appears 
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to be strack in our Lord's words (St. John vi 39), 
" This is the Father's mil— that of all which he hath 
given me I should lose nothing, but should raise it up 
again at the last day," where the ellipse may surely be 
filled up thus, "all that is precious and worthy in 
humanity." So, at leaat, St. Paul appears to have 
accepted it in the splendid Eeaurrection chapter, 
where, be it observed, no trace of the Pagan doctrine 
is allowed to intrude or to deform His vision of things 
to come. What, we may ask, will be the religious 
convictions of mankind when that chapter comes to 
be read in the light of modem thought, and when we 
begin to realise that St Paul taught that the Resur- 
rection of Christ implied the riaii^ i^ain of human 
nature to a wider sphere of happiness and goodness in 
this life — and therefore, we may reasonably hope, in a 
life to come. Was not he who wrote, " As in Adam 
all die, so in Christ shall all be made alive," the first to 
propound dbtinctly the unity of mankind ? In the 
same direction does His assertion point (Eom. viii, 22), 
that the " whole creation, which groans and travails in 
pain together " — which had been subjected to vanity 
(instability) — " should be delivered from the bondage of 
corruption." With this may be compared the whole 
tone of the Epistle to the Ephesians. Nor is there any 
trace in all his writings of what the Germans call 
Particularism : it is true that some few had been called 
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to righteousness and salvation out of the world, but 
only that the world might be thereby in the end 
benefited. I do not the least mean to claim for him, 
or for the Christian revelation itself, that it consciously 
anticipated the discovery of the modem idea of, what 
I may call, the united destiny of all mankind, but 
what I do claim for it is this : — ^Fiist, that it allowed 
free scope for sach discovery by abstaining from dog- 
matic assertions concerning the future life; second, 
that its whole tone was such as to clear the way for 
the development of modem theories on this subject; 
third, that the doctrine of Resurrection as apprehended 
by St Faol enables an ardent utilitarian to extend bis 
ideas and prolong his hopes for mankind far beyond 
the sphere of this dull spot which men call earth. 
And I know of no system that stands in greater 
need of the spirit and glow of religion, or of the hope 
of the world to come, to redeem it from mere sordid 
materialism and from total collapse in the very moment 
of victory itself, than does the utilitarian philosophy. 
When it has accomplished everything upon which its 
heart is set, then, apart &om the hope of another 
world, mole ruit sad, it conquers and dies. 

III. We now approach our third proposition; which 
runs as follows : That the next life, bemg itself super- 
natural, must be proved, if it be proved at all, by 
supernatural means, but those means must on no 
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accotmt conflict with the doctrine or fact of Evolution. 
Upon the right understanding of this point depends, I 
am firmly convinced, the religious future of the average 
thinking man. 

Everything, as usual in trains of argument, turns 
upon the first step^ — that the next life, if such there 
be, must, according to the right meaning of the word, be 
pronounced to be supernatural But not at all by every 
one; nay, at present, it may be only by the minority. 
— soon, however, to include every one who can think at 
aU. So long, indeed, a£ men can continne to believe 
that they are composed of two parts, soul and body, 
that the soul is a separable entity from the body, and 
as a matter of fact departs &om it at death and re- 
mains alive as a spiritual " substance," so long will the 
next life seem to them to follow this in natural order 
and by regular process of causation ; it will be just as 
real to them as this is, and belief in it quite as easy 
and as reasonable. They will be able to repeat as 
their own, with a far deeper and fuller assurance of 
faith, the beautiful words in which the later Jews, 
beginning to meditate upon immortality, expressed 
their conception of death, " Then shall the dust return 
to the earth as it was, and the spirit shall return to 
God who gave it." And also, it must never be for- 
gotten, having this view of things, they will speedily 
find themselves in a position to dispense with the aid 
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of the Christian or of any other revelation to assure 
them of a life to come ; their science, if only their 
science could he depended on, -would give them all the 
certainty they could desire, and far more than any 
rdigi/m could hope to bestow upon them. 

But for ns — that is, for the average thinking man — 
-who are content to debate this and eveiy other like 
question under conditions prescribed by the results of 
atnct scientific research, no snch assurance is possible ; 
and therefore, we may add, the need of the Christian 
revelation is not yet quite obsolete. The bare exist- 
ence of a soul, modem science, not caring possibly to 
dispute about words, will not deny; it is, at any rate, a 
convenient term for the ultimate mystery of life ; but 
the existence of a soul, as a thing separate from the 
body, and capable by its own innate potency of sub- 
sisting after the body has sunk in death, is, if an 
iinscientific person may express himself so confidently, 
in total contradiction with the tendency of the dis- 
coveries of modem scientific thought. The whole man 
dies at death ; and if we are to exist at all alter death, 
it must be due to the intervention of an unknown 
power operating by agencies absolutely inscrutable to 
human reason, and baffling the utmost efforts of our 
sense-bound imagination. Every man, therefore, who 
admits the possibility of life after death, is compelled 
vi terminorum to admit that he himself as a personal 
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being will or may be subject to be dealt with by a divine 
power in supernatural ways ; nor can he l<^cally or 
even honestly get rid of the possibility of this inter- 
vention save by believing, as it is of course quite com- 
petent for him to do, that death means final extinction. 

A word to prevent misapprehension. I am not say- 
ing that the body is as high, no, nor as real a part of 
man as the soul — that would be materialism of a base 
and degrading kind. Bat I am saying that it is as 
necessary and essential a part ; that not the man nor 
the soul itself could naturally exist without it ; and 
that is simply science. And I must add that, by de< 
lining and marking off the porely natural order of 
things, by showing us how far we can go in the way 
of explanation and where we must stop, by pointing 
out what nature can do and what is beyond her power, 
modern science has done very much in the long run 
towards securing a permanent place for the superna- 
tural in the heart and mind of man. 

Next it follows that proof of the supernatural must 
itself be supernatural ; that is to say, that the powers 
(if such there be) that operate beyond the limits of 
what we call nature, can only do so (if they do so at 
all) after their kind, that is snpematurally ; the moment 
they touch the course of nature they produce effects 
which nature left to itself could never produce. 
Whether they have done so or not, or whether it is 
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reasonable to expect that they will do bo, is not now 
the point in question ; the thing to he insisted on is, 
that if we were to have any proof whatever of immor- 
tality, it mnst have been after a supernatural manner. 
It is a plain piece of incionsistency to accept for our- 
selves a life after death — that is, a supematoral life — 
and yet deny the possibility of supernatural events, 
especially of that very event which proves the exist- 
ence of the future life in which we desire to believe. 
At this point the author of "Literature and Dogma," 
albeit not given much to faltering, does very tmmistak- 
ably and evidently falter ; he cannot help but feel that 
if the "time-spirit" is declaring against all miracles 
merely aa such, it must include among the number the 
greatest of them all, the continuance of our personal 
life, when personality has been once for all extin- 
guished at death. Fortunately, however, for religion 
and for himself, the average thinking man is troubled 
ty no such difficulty. He may not at this special 
crisis of his history prefer to admit a supernatural 
intervention, hut he does not view it with delicate dis- 
dain, or condemn it without argument upon a priori 
grounds. He cannot, for instance, admit that there 
exists a power capable of conferring eternal life upon 
himself, and yet feel constrained by a spurious scien- 
tific necessity to deny that the same power can have 
attested its existence by raising an innocent man from 
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the dead — with the distinct object of saving the human 
race from the " sting " of death by an exhibition of life- 
giving power. -Nay, he has a shrewd guess, bcm of his 
native common-sense, and nurtnied by the needs of his 
own inner self and the cravings of his own heart, that 
for all the practical purposes of thought and conduct, 
these two— the Immortality of Man and the Resurrec- 
tion of Christ — stand and fall together. For how can 
it be right or wise to fashion our thoi^hts and lives 
upon the belief that we shall have to do hereafter with 
a life-giving power, when that power has not thought 
fit to prove its own existence by any one of the many 
methods which must surely be within its reach ? 

Proof of the supernatural must then be itself anper- 
natuial, and yet it must do no violence to natnie, must 
he consistent with Evolution, must approve itself to 
minds whom experience has taught to regard all de- 
partures from natural order with extreme and merited 
jealousy. The average thinking man approaches the 
subject with an almost invincible prejudice, derived 
from his knowledge of all the amazing " miracles " that 
have been palmed off upon the credulity or selfishness 
of mankind. Can there be offered to hini evidence for 
immortality which shall not either weaken his belief 
in that natural order upon which his intellectual life 
subsists, or call him away from the duties of this pre- 
sent world which his moral sense prescribes 7 Let us 
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Temember how haid it a to avoid doing vital injury to 
OUT mental and moial constitution. If immortality were 
jooved by some exhibition of mere power, say by por- 
tents or prodigies, philosophy would protest against 
the loTe of the stupendous or marvellous, which is the 
enemy of all sober thinking. If it were proved by the 
return of the dead in a so-called spiritual form, it would 
conflict with the dictum of science, that there is no 
such thing as spiritual life apart from pbysicaL If it 
were asserted upon the authority of a specially-inspired 
person, the answer would be that no one can know 
anything so as to dedsre it to another, save as the re- 
sult of ezperieoce, either his own or that of some one 
elsa In short, in any of these conceivable cases {and 
others might be mentioned), the revelation of the 
creative power in religion would conflict with the 
revelation of the same power in nature. And the 
mind of man would, however reluctantly, be compelled 
by the primary and pressing needs of its own existence 
to take side with the latter. 

Now, can the Christian proof of immortality by 
means of the Kesunection of Christ abide these search- 
ing tests ; does the gold melt in the furnace of critical 
investigation, or emerge purified from the fire ? The 
bare statement of what the Christian doctrine is, 
almost of itself answers the ciuestion. We might ask 
triumphantly. How could immortality have been proved 
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. better, hamaD reason being what it is and things being 
what they are : nay, we might ask. Could it have been 
proved otherwise ? Let us lefiect for a moment upon 
the pitfalls, the obstacles, the plausible objections that 
lie in the way of the reception of any revelation from 
another sphere of existence, and then answer this 
question in the affirmative if we can. And if we can- 
not, then it only remains for us to exclaim with the 
Apostle, " the depth of the riches both of the wisdom 
and knowledge of God I How unsearchable are His 
judgments, and His ways past finding out I " 

We are not, however, to be cont^it wiUi this nega- 
tive position, but must needs press on to point ont 
that as the Christian doctrine " made for " truth, jus- 
tice, liberty and utility, so does it "make for" Evolu- 
tion. Generally speaking, it may be said to be 
consistMit with the spirit of Evolution, to work under 
the conditions which Evolntion prescribes, to contradict 
none of its fundamental principles, rather to carry 
forward the Evolutionary process into further spheres 
of action and progress. Bat this su^ests a strain of 
thought to which I feel myself entirely unable to do 
justice. I can but put together some disjointed and 
desultory remarks in the hope of calling attention to a 
region of speculation as yet, I fear, but little known 
and less liked. 

(i.) The ChrUiian proof of immortality does not 
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vnterfere with the course of natural life wpon earth. 
Thia arises simply from the fact that the Resurrection 
of Christ does not touch the order of nature till death 
has done its ■work, Notfaing in nature is disturbed by 
the rising again of an innocent man, except this one 
experience, that after death the body returns to dust 
again. Hei6, and here alone, is the Besurrection of 
Christ in conflict with what we may call, if- we please, 
the custom of nature ; to call it a law of nature would 
hardly be a right expression to use. But does not, I 
may ask, the whole spirit and meaning and tendency 
of Evolution equally conflict with the same custom ? 
Out of a lower form of life to a higher through death 
is the law of Evolution, but what higher life than this 
can there be if men like Jeans Christ perish at death ? 
His death, together with the death of all good men, 
might indeed, according to the well-known Positiviat 
conception, improve the old type of life — that is, the 
life of collective humanity upon earth- —but aU hope of 
an entiiely new and infinitely nobler form of existence 
would perish if death be the final extinction of personal 
existence. ■ We may therefore modify our original pro- 
position and make it run thus : that the Christian 
proof of immortahty does not interfere with the course 
of natural life upon earth, nor with the sum total of 
human experience, save at the point — i.e., of bodOy 
corruption — where Evolution itself cries out gainst 
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natuie, and Tonld itself fain become religions. The 
deep analog7 between Beligion and Evolutiou (what a 
sabject for some future religious philosopbei ! ) is indi- 
cated in the Master's own words thus : " Except a 
corii of wheat fall into the ground and die, it abideth 
alone ; but if it die, it bringeth forth much ftnit. . . . 
And I, if I be lifted np &om the earth, will draw all 
men unto Me. This He said, signifying what death 
He should die." 

I submit, then, that the Eesunection of Christ — 
r^axded as the pledge of cm own — is simply the 
carrying forward of the process of Evolution into 
higher forms of developmeut, without any interference 
whatever with this life — only, if I may so speak of it, 
an interference with that death, or dissolution in death, 
which is no less the enemy of Evolution than it is of 
life and hope and human happiness and contentment 

(2.) Iv, aecom^lithing its object the Christian proof of 
vmmffrtaliiy emploifs the least postibU expenditure of 
force. It does but step across the border of the two 
spheres for a single moment, and in a single typical 
instance, to show us that the border can be crossed. 
To convince us of the possibility of another life (whidi 
is all that is required), one positive demonstration 
gainst the purely negative evidence arising from the 
spectacle of all-prevailing decay is as cogent as ten 
tlumsand. Immortality is presented to us simply as 
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B fact that haa happened ; a human being is traced 
from the grave to the skies duiiag a few days of 
immortal exiatence ; the power that erolred spirit out 
of matter is displayed as capable at its pleasure of 
evolving personal life out of personal death. May we 
not then, from a strictly scientific point of view, admire 
the Divine economy of force ? 

(3.) The Christian proof of immortality is simplt/ an 
ajrpHcation of the law of the survival of the fittest to 
anather ^here of exigence. We are invited by the 
Christian revelation to believe that Christ, both phy- 
sically and spiritually, survived death, because in His 
life and character He had displayed a fitness — that is, 
a divine capacity — for the heavenly life, in the possi- 
hiliiy of which, so long as there is a star left to shine, 
we cannot help but believe. To express this law in 
more religious phraseology, all that belongs to the 
heavenly life on earth is carried into heaven itself, to 
await higher development uid accomplish further 
results. In our own case all — the " flesh " especially 
— that has by the admission of that polluting element 
called sin been declared " unfit," passes away in death \ 
but all the spiritual graces that have been developed 
here under earthly conditions pass by the law of the 
survival of the moral fittest into our personal existence 
in the world to come. By spiritual graces I mean 
simply everything good, everything in the human 
X 
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character that can be conceived as being useful and 
valuable in the heavenly life, from common daily 
honest industry up to the behest efTort of self-saciifice 
for the sake of truth or humanity. This is what our 
Lord called " having treasure in heaven." This is the 
vision of God vouchsafed to the pure in heart. This 
has been the animating principle of all good men in 
all lands and all times (yes, and of all goodness in 
the heart of every man everywhere), of whom it may 
with perfect truth be said, " These all died in faith, 
not having received the promises, hut having seen 
them afer off, and were persuaded of them, aijd em- 
braced them, and confessed that they were strangers 
and pi^rims on the earth. . . . And now they desire 
a better country, that is a heavenly." My readers 
must judge for themselves whether this doctrine of 
rewards ai\d punishTnents does or does not present the 
stroi^est possible motive to a life of virtuous goodness 
and religious self-devotion. Only let ua not forget 
the additional words " and punishments." I do not 
care to indulge the imagination by dwelling upon 
the methods in which the divine power may operate 
in this direction ; the consciousness that it will operate 
is written deeper in the heart of man than any 
preacher's words can reach by description, even if his 
descriptions were always happier than they are at 
times wont to be. Suffice it to recall such possibilities 
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in the path of moral Evolution as these ; a shrinking 
of the moral life ; a dwarfing of the spiritual individu- 
ality ; a sense of useleBsness and inaptitude ; — in a 
word, the consciousness of unBtness (not necessarily 
permanent) for the life into which we shall find our- 
selves bom ; and I think we shall need no more ap- 
palling picture to cause us to cry out, " holy and 
most merciful Saviour, deliver us not into the bitter 
pains of eternal death ! " 

(4.) In accomplishi'ng its object, the Christian proof 
of immortality, by conveying the least possible informa- 
tion about ike conditions of the future world, abstaitis 
from interfering with our duties and wUh the pursuit 
of knowledge in our earthly span. This surely is a 
vital point. Knowledge is power ; therefore, to know 
that we are the heirs of eternity is of unspeakable 
interest to beings like ourselves ; all our ideas of life 
and conduct here are modified by the belief or dis- 
belief in a future state. What more earnest question 
does any one ever ask than he who in danger of dying 
puts this question to his doctor, " Is there any chance 
of my recovery " ? And this is by no means a merely 
Christian or religious question; the most uncompro- 
mising Positivist may just as reasonably ask it, and 
he all the better satisfied to be assured, if such assur- 
ance were to be had, that immortality is as impossible 
as he believes it to be undesirable. The great majo- 
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rity of mankind, not yet trained to appreciate or even 
to realise the idea of their own extinction, might 
indeed prefer a different solution to the problem, but 
all would agree that some solution is preferable to 
none, inasmuch as knowledge ia better than nescience. 
But the dictum " knowledge is power," is subject 
to the obvious limitation; that the thing known is 
for our advantage, is such as we can make use of, such 
as we can be judges about, such as does not disturb 
and delude us bj information that we cannot pursue 
or act upon. Knowledge of evil cannot be good ; 
such knowledge of another spheie of existence aa is 
gained by " speculation " is the very reverse of good. 
And — speaking generally — so would all information 
about the mere conditions or nature of the future life 
prove to be. Being beyond experience, it is difficult 
to see how it could be made susceptible of explanation 
to intelligences limited as we know ours to be ; it 
would certainly draw off the minds of men (as we 
have already pointed out) from the duties and interests 
of their mortal existence ; nor can we easily imagine 
any revelation as to the nature of rewards and punish- 
ments that could add any stronger motive to vii-tue 
than .that which is provided by the law of the survival 
of the moral fittest, and by the belief that good and 
evil draw after them theii own consequences by natu- 
ral order. It is precisely for these reasons that we 
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have so greatly admired Uie Jewiali economy, and 
deduced from them the Divine Legation of Moses. 

That the Christian religion conforms to these con- 
ditions, we need not now point out. . It is expressed in 
the Bible by one beautiful touch of symbolical meaning, 
" A cloud received Him out of their sight" Let us, 
however, ask ourselves this simple question, Could we 
have framed for ourselves a plan whereby the existence 
of a future world could have been so made known to 
us as not to interfere with the present one ? Or, now 
that we have the Christian plan before ns, could we 
improve upon it, or even imagine anything more suit- 
able and effective ? The hare fact is made known to 
us in the person of Him whom we call Saviour, but 
the conditions are left to our spiritual faculties of hope, 
love, trust, fear, and devout imagination, to picture 
each man for himself as long as he is willing to regai-d 
Christ as the centre and source of the eternal life. 
Is there not in all this something that appeals to our 
sense of a divine wisdom justifying itself to man ? 

Such, then, are the reasons which may be expected 
to weigh with the average thinking man in deciding 
the great question as to the Divine Legation of Christ 
— so far as that question admits of being decided by 
a simple exercise of the reasoning faculties. But for 
my part I venture to anticipate that he will find a 
shorter cut to the desired object, and will strike out a 
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line for himself that will certainly surprise and per- 
liaps not a little disgust the ardent and conBdent con- 
troversialiats who, in the name of £eligion, inveigh 
against Evolution, or who, in the name of Evolution, 
discredit the Christian revelation. Let me in a few 
concluding words indicate the line which, as it seems 
to me, the average thinking man may not improbably 
elect to take upon this subject. 

Is there, he will ask, really much of a controversy 
between the strictly scientific reasonerand the believer 
in the history of Jesus Christ as it stands ? Plenty of 
room for controversy no doubt there is, and much show 
of it ; but the more attentively he considers the matter, 
the more will he begin to doubt whether the fighting 
is at the bottom much in earnest, or on a very extensive 
scale. The actual combatants do certainly (on one 
aide, at any rate) display much ardour of battle, and 
seem to have convinced themselves that the hostile 
array is the proclaimed and determined enemy of some 
precious and indispensable truth, for the support of 
which they must needs invoke the help of popular 
opinion, common-sense, religious enthusiasm, scientific 
earnestness. But wiU all these come " when you do 
call for them " ! What if this be a battle of officers 
more than of armies ; or rather a kind of artillery duel 
at long distances, with much accompaniment of blind- 
ing smoke and deafening intellectual roar ? In all 
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such battles the rank and file have but small interest 
and still less occupation. 

May it not, then, very probably occur to the average 
thinking man to ask himself why he should imperil his 
peace of mind in such a quarrel ? And what if he 
should draw off in whole battalions and leave these 
detennined adversaries to fight it out by themselves, 
till, having time to look behind them, they begin to 
discover that they have no force of numbers, or of 
popular conviction, or of earnest belief, to back them 
up ? I fancy that it is this way most religious contro- 
versies have been, in England at any rate, ultimately 
decided; that at the Reformation, for instance, the 
great bulk of the people sided with neither Catholic 
nor Protestant, but selected from each that element 
which seemed to the average thinking man of that day 
essential to the truth of the Christian religion. Even 
so why may not his representative of the present times 
deal in the same spirit with Evolution and Christianity? 
If both these are pleasant to the mind, and in their 
respective spheres useful to the spirit, why may he not 
believe them both to be also true, trusting to each to 
supply the defects or correct the extravagances of the 
other ; for why should Evolution monopolise the field 
of all that we can possibly know, or Eeligion of all that 
we may possibly believe ! It would be an amusing 
and characteristic termination of the conflict if the 
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average thinking man were first of all to disengage 
himself from it, and then to impose peace upon the 
combatants by mere stress of numbers, albeit unarmed. 
In that case he might be expected to express himself 
somewhat as follows : — 

" The two questions that chiefly concern me as a 
Imman being, conscious of a before and after, are these : 
How did I come to be what I am, and what will 
become of me in the end ! Concerning the first ques- 
tion, Evolution gives as full and satisfactory informa- 
tion as I desire ; concerning the second, the Christian 
Revelation. "Why, then, should I take pains to deprive 
myself of either ; nay, upon strictly utilitarian grounds 
(which I fully accept as binding upon my judgment), 
why <mgkt I not to believe both for the sake of the 
advantE^S they confer upon me ? The present life, 
with all its manifold difficulties — such as the existence 
of evil, its incurable inequalities, its glaring contradic- 
tions between what is and what ought to be — presents 
a problem inscrutable to my reason till Evolution 
comes to show me not indeed why things are as they 
are, but what they are and Tiow they came to be 
so. The " why " T can only gather by the light shed 
by the Christian religion upon another sphere of exist- 
ence. But even without this, I owe it to Evolution 
that the problem ceases to be tormenting and vexa- 
tious. I know how to acquiesce, indeed the spirit of 
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Evolution teaches me to acquiesce, in facts as they are, 
■while bidding me, in conformity with its own fimda- 
mentEil law, to spend my life, according to my place 
and means, in improving things, and myself with them. 
So that Evolution is to me a divine revelation concern- 
ing the past ; that is, concerning eternity a -parte ante. 
"Just so Chnstianity is an equally satisfactory 
revelation concerning the fature; that is, concerning 
eternity a parte post. Whether I am to live after death 
is a problem just as perplexing and troublesome as the 
former, how I came to live at alL I cannot free my- 
self from thinly disguised anxieties as to my future 
lot, nor the mass of mankind from superstitions that 
are not disguised at all, until I know the truth about 
the matter, or have, at any rate, some reason grounded 
upon fact that the truth is in one of two possible ways 
rather than the other. In this state of mind the 
Christian religion finds me, and assures rae, upon the 
evidence of those who saw and heard, and proved 
themselves good and true men, that there is a world to 
come into which I may hope to pass, and to enjoy by 
spiritual Evolution a h^her form of existence, my posi- 
tion in which will be decided by my conduct here. 
Evolution gave me the spirit of moral improvement, 
Christianity extends the range of that spirit, and the 
results of that improvement into other and more 
exalted spheres. Just as Christianity told me wky I 
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am what I am In this world, so does Evolution surest 
vihxt I may become in the next. Why, then, once 
more, may I not believe both gladly and thankfully, 
and why may I not frame my life and adjust my hopes 
upon the supposition, that both represent the actual 
state of the case, the true will of God towards His 
creatures ? To do so will infollibly confer upon me an 
infinite satisfaction, consolation, and, above all, a spirit 
of hopeful enterprise, of which I should be very loth, 
and, to say truth, very foolish, to deprive myself. 
Wherefore, let Evolutioniata prove to their own satis- 
faction that Christianity is an incredible snperstition, 
or Christians that Evolution is a degrading materialism ; 
I shall, nevertheless, regardless of all taunts as to my 
mental incoherence, stand forth in the character of a 
GhristiaD Evolutionist. And I shall appeal to a future 
which cannot be very far remote, and to all the recon- 
ciling thoughts that are slowly accumulating in the 
mind of man (at present like a thundercloud on the 
horizon, which shall soon discharge _itself In the electric 
spark of some Heaven-sent genius), to justify me for 
deciding as I have done. 

" Wherefore," adds the average thinking man, ad- 
dressing himself to the array of controversialists, " if 
you desire to do me a service, and to have .me with 
you, you will promptly lay aside this merely hostile 
and defiant attitude, and will for the future, if you 
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leally wish to confer a great intellectual favour upon 
me, regard the facts of Christianity in the spirit of 
Evolution, and interpret the facta of Evolution in the 
light of The Divine Legation of Christ. 
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An Every.day Chronicle. WithFotit 
lllustrallons by W. H. Hughes. 
Fcap. Cloth, price y. 6^. 
Pixie's Adventures; or, the 
Tale of a Terrier. With at Illustra- 
tions. i6mo. Chith, price fi. id. 
DAVIDSON(Rev.Sunuel),D.D., 
LL.D. 

The NewTestanieol,trans' 

lated from the Lateit Creek 
TextofTiBchendorr. Anewand 
thorouEhly iBvised Edition. Post 
Bvo. Cloii. price .or. 6d- 

Canon of the Bible ; Its 
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C. Ktgan Paul &> Co.'s Publiiatiorts. 



SAVIBS (a. ChriMophei). 
Mountain, Meadow, and 
Mere ; a Series at Outdoor Sketthej 

Natural HLstoty. ' With Siiteeo il- 
lusinuioni by BoEwonh W. Hm- 
touTL Crown 8™. Cblh, price 6i, 
Rambles and Adventures 
of Our School Field Club. With 
Four Illustraiiona. Crown Bvo. 

DA VIES (Rev. J. L.), M.A. 
Theology and Morality. 



DAWSON (George), M.A. 
Prayers, with a Discourse 
on Prayer. Edited by his Wife. 
Fiilh Edition. Craim Bvo. Price fij. 
Sermons on Disputed 
Point! and Special Occaaiong. 
EdittdbyhisWife, Third Edition 
Ctoii^B Svo. Cloth, price 6i. 
Sermons on Daily Life and 
Duty. Edited by his Wife. Second 

DE L'H08TE<Col. E. P.). 
The Desert Pastor, Jean 

, FtenchofEnginePelleiLi, 'wilhs 

Fronliaiiect New Edition. Fcap. 

BvQ. Cloth, price 31. &/. 
DENNIS (J.> 

English Sonnets. Collected 

and Ananged, Elegantly bound. 

Fcap- Svo. aQlh.prrce3i 6i 
DE REDCLIPPB (Viscootit 

Stratford), P.C, K.O., Q.C.B. 

Why am I a Christian ? 

Fifth Edition. Crown Svo. Cloth, 



DESPREZ (Philip S.). 
Daniel and John; or, 

Apocalypse of the Old and il 



the 



the 



c» Test 



Uoih, 

DE TOCQUEVILLE (A.). 
Correspondence and Con- 
vinationaof.with NasMuWil- 
liatn Senior, from 1834 to 1851. 



DE VERE (Aubrey^ 

Alexander the Great. A 

Dramatic Poem. Small cidwo Bvo. 

The Infant Bridal, and 

Other Poema. A Ne* and En. 
la^ed Edition. Fcap. Bto, Qoth, 

The Legends of St. Patrick, 

and Other Poems, Small aava 
Svo Qoth, price 51. 

St. Thomas of Canterbury. 

AE^amatic Poem. Urge fcap. Bvo, 

Antar aod Zara : an Easlem 

F^r8vo?''r^''£ ""* ^^™^* 

The Fall of Rora, the 
Search after Prosotpine, and 
other Poems, Mediuiive andLvrigal. 
Fcap. Svo. Price 6r. 
DOBS ON (AuBtin). 
Vignettes in Rhyme and 
Vers de Soci«4 ThW Edition, 

Proverbs in Porcelain. By 

the Author of " Vignettes in Rhyme ^' 
Second Edition, Crown Bvo, 6j. 

DOWDEN (Edward), 1,L,D. 
Shakspere : a Critical Study 



DOWNTON (Rev, H,), M,A. 
Hymns and Verses. Ori- 
ginal and Translated. Small cromi 



DRAPER (J. W.),M,D,,I,L.D. 
History of the Confiict be- 
tween Relieioa and Science. 
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ALhltf 



Second E<tidoD. Svo. Cloth, piice 

IOC. M 

Nazareth : Its Life and 

I>*Han*. Third Edidon. Crown 

8.0. CLoth, price 51. 

The Divine Kingdom on 

Earth ■■ it li in HcavcD. Bva> 



DSEWRV(a. O.), M.D. 

The Common-Sense 

Uanacamcnl of tb> Btomacb. 
founh Edition. Few. 8va Cloth, 
price u. bd. 
DRBWRY (Q, O.}, M. D., aod 
BARTLETT (H\ C), Pb.D„ 
PCS. 
Cup and Platter : or, Notes 



ELLIOTT (Ebeo 



u ESects. Small Bvo. 



DRUMMOND(Hisi}. 
Trippa Buildings. A Shidv 
Irom Life, with Frcnti^iueco. Small 

DU RAND (Lady). 
Imitations &om the Ger- 
nan of Spitta and Temegeo. 

OU VBRN019 (Col. von VcniyX 
Studies in leading Troops. 
An authoriied and accurate Tixns- 
kdon by Lieutenanl H. T. T. 
Hildyard, jist Foot. Paiti I. and 
II. DemySvo. Goth, prici 71, 

BDEN (PredcHck). 
The Nile without a 

Ikragoinan. Second Edition. 

OowD 8va. Ctoth, price 71. id. 
BDMONDS (Herbert). 

Well Spent Lives : a Series 

of Modem Bioerapbies. Crown ftro. 

Pries £1. 
BDWARD8(Rev. Baill). 

Minor Chords; Or, Songa 

for the SuEferint: a. Volume of 
Veise. Fcap. gvo. Clolh, price 
i/h M ; paper, price u. foL 



Cloth, 

ELSDALE (Henry). 
Studies in Tennyson's 

Idylli. CrownSvo. Qolh, price ji. 

ENGLISH CLERGYMAN. 
An Essay on the Rule of 
Faith and Creed of Athanaaiui. 
Shall the Rubric ptecedi^ the 
Creed be removed from the Kayet- 
boolil Sewed. Svo, Price w. 

Epic of Hades (The). 



MartPaliiwn, B.D. 
James S. Collon, RA. 
Charles E. ApcleloD, D, C L. 
Archibald H. Sayce, M.A. 
Henry ClifloD Sorby, F. R. S. 
Thoims K. Cheyne, M.A. 
W. T. Tbistlton Dyer, M. A 
Henry Neitleship, H. A 

EVANs'(Mark). 
The Gospel of Home Life. 
CrowBByg. Clolh, price 4J. &* 
The Stoty of our Father's 
Love told ID Children. A New 



:rd"th. 

lllusi ' 



t Editic 



Vilh Fou 
i. Sto. Cloth, 



A Book of Common Prayer 

and Worship for Houaehold 

Use, compiled eiclusvely from the 
Holy Scriptures, Fcap. Svo. Oolb, 

EX-ClVlLIAN. 
Life in the Mofusait: or, 
C^nliui Life io Lower BeoipiL ■ 
ToU. LaigipMtSt*. Moai^a, . 
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C. Kegan Paul A* Co.'s Publicatiom. 



BYRE {Mal.-Qen. 3ir V,), C.B., 
K.C.S.l.,4e. 

Laya of a Knight-Errant 
in many \m>&%. Sqi- 



'(. &£ 



, QoU 



FARQUHARSON (M > 

I. Elsie Dinamore. Crown 
Sro. Cloth, price 31. id. 

II. Blsie'sGiilhood, Crovm 

Svo. Ooth, priM ji. tUL 

III. Elsie's Holidays at 
Roselands. Crown Svo, 
Clolb, price yi, bd, 

FERRIS (Heniy Wsybridie). 
Poems. Fcap, Svo. Cloth, 
price ji- 

FlNN(thslatcJtimei), M.R.A.S. 
Stimng Times; or. Records 
from JenisaJem Consular Chronicles 
or 1853 (o 1S56. tdiied and Com- 
pilcdby his Widow. With a Preface 

avolj. Demy Svo. Price joj. 
PLEHINanamcB), D.D. 

Early Christian Witnesses; 

or, Tcslimonies of the First Cen- 
mries to the Tralh of Christianity. 
SmallctownEvo. Cloth, price }i. &'. 
Folkestone Ritual Case 
(The). The Aigumeni, Proceedings 
Jad^ent, and Report, revised ay 
the Kverai Couosel enfused. Demy 



Light of the Parable of the Prodipi 
Crowii Bvo. Cloth, price j». 

FOWLE(Rev. Edmund). 
Latin Primer Rules mads 
Baiy. Crown 8vo, Ooth, price jr. 

FOWLK(Rev. T. W.), H.A. 
The Reconciliation of Re- 
ligion and Scienca. Being Essajn 
OB Immortality, Inspiration, Mira' 
cles. and the Beiag oTChiiat. Demy 
Bvo. Ooth. price Tor. td. 

FOX-BOURNE (H. R.). 
Th« Life of John Locke, 
1638—170+ a Tois. Dem; Bvo. 
Ckdi, prk« att. 



FRA8ER (Donald). 
Exchaoee Tables of Ster- 
ling and Indian Rupee Curren- 
cy, upon > oew and exteoded nr^tem, 
embracina Values f^om One Far- 
thing to One Hundred Thousand 
Pounds, and at Rates progresitng. in 
Sixteenths of a Petiny, iioatu. 9^. to 
as. jrf, per Rupee. Royal Svo. 

FRISWELL (J. Haln). 
The Better Self. Essays for 
Home Life. Crown Svo. Ooth, 

One of Two; or, A Left- 
Handed Bride. With a Prontls. 
piece. Crown Svo. Cloth, price 31. 6^1 
PYTCHE (Lieut.-Gen. Albert), 



C.3.I, 



le Chief Comi: 



Burma Past and Present, 

with Personal Reminiscences of the 
Country. With Steal Portraits, Chro- 
molilhogiaphs, Engraving! oD Wood, 
and Map. 1 vols. Demy Bvo. Ctolh. 

G^VlER (Capt. J. W.), R.N. 
Servia. Crown Bvo. Cloth, 

GARDNER (H.). 
Sunflowers. A Book of 
Verses. Fcap. Bvo. Cloth, price p. 

GARDNER {J.), M.D. 
Longevity: The Means of 
Prolonjing Life aHer Middle 
Age, Pounh Edition, revised and 
enlarged. Small crown Bvo. aolh, 

gXrRE'TT fE.l 
By Still Watera. A Stoiy 
for 9niet Hour). With Sevm lUns. 

O. H™. "^'' ™'_ 

Crown Svo. Cloth, price 61. 
OIBBON (Charlelf. 
For Lack of Gold. With a 
Frontispiece, CmwaSvo. Illustrated 
Boards, price ar 



GILBERT (Mrs.). 
Autobiography and otber 

Memeriila. Edited br Jonah 
Gilbert. Third Ediuon. Willi Per- 
tiait and several Wood Engravingi. 
CrowsBTB. doth, plica 71. U 
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OILL (Rev. W. W.), B.A. 
Mjrths and Songs from the 

South Pwific. Wilh.PnJicehT 
f. Uai UQOcr. MA., Pn^»siT of 

Fob Bva Ootli, price »f. 
QODKIN Uonn)- 
The Religions Histoiy of 

IrElimd; Primiiin, Papal, ud 

licaJ Missions, Caihobc A^odoDSt 
ud Ctaoreli Pn«RS of the lut luU 
CeuiuT, Sto. Ootb. pria lit 



SvOl ClDlh, price iSi. 

The Qenius of Christianity 
Unveiled. Beim Esan nenr 
before published. Edited irilh a 
Prebce, bv C K^ao Paid. Ciowd 



. d^. 



1870-1871. Published by Aulhority. 
and b accordance with Official Docu- 
nuoB. Tran^led from the Gennaa 
by Colonel G. Graham V.C. CB., 
R.E. With 6 laixe MaiH. Demy 
Sm. doth, price lit 



Clolh.p 

QOODENOUOH (Commodon J. 
a.), R.N.,C.B.,C.M.O. 

Memoir of, with Eitracisfrom 
hit Letters and Jounieb. Edi«d by 
hu Widow. With Steel Engrayed 
Portrait. Square gro. Goth, ji. 

**' Also a Library Edition with 
Maps, Woodcut!., and Steel En- 
i^ved Portrait, Square pott Svo 

GOODMAN (W ), 

Cuba, the Pearl of the 

AutiUei. CiawD Sva Qalh, prke 



GOULD (Rev. & Buine), U.A. 
The Vicar of Morwenstow; 
a Memoir <tf die Rer. R. S. Hawker. 

With PoiDiiL Third Edirico. ra- 
rised. Square ptstBTit. Oaih,tiM.6d. 

GRANVILLE (A. B.}, M.O., 



years of his life, hy hk ymuiiat 
Daughter. Paulina B, Giaavilje. a 
•oh. With a Pomait Second Edi- 
tun. Vaof Std. Clalh, pike 311. 

ORBYCJohn). ofDUMOB. 
John Grey (of Dilston) : 
Hemoira. By JosepluM E. Butler. 



GRIFFITH (Rev. T.), A.M. 
Studies of the Divine Mas- 
ter. Demy Svo. Clolh, imce ™. 

ORIPFITHS (Capt AnhurX 
Memorials of Millbank, and 
Chapters in Prison History. 



QRIMLEY (Rev. H. N.), M.A,, 
Professor of Mathernatics in the 
University College of Wales. 

Tremadoc Sermons, chieSy 



GRUNBR(M.L.). 
Studies of Blast Pumace 

Fhenomena. Translated by L. D. 
B. Gordon, F.R.S.E., F.G.S. Demy 
Svo. Qodi, price 71. td. 



^^ 
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C. Ktgan Paul &• Co.'s PubUcaHom, 



HAECKBL (Prof. Emit). 
The History of Creation. 

IU7L«nlM6ttr,M.A„F.K.S. WLth 
Colonred P1»1M "id Genealogical 
Tr«l o( the vnnous group) of bolh ■ 
^■dU uid uiimali. 3 vols. Second 
EdidotL Post Bvo. Ooth, price 3«. 



HAKE (A. EEraont). 
Paris Oripnalt, with twenty 
etchinp, by Lion Richelon. Large 
posl Bvo, Clolh, pricei^i. 

HallecfB International 



War. AN> 
Notei and 
Baker, Bart. 



Cues. By Sir I 



aolh,'pi« 3B». 
HARCOURT (Capt. A. F. P.). 
The Sbakespeare Argosy. 

CoQtaininE much of the weailh of 
Shak«pe»"'» Wialom and Wit. 
alphabetically amneed and clasa. 
£cd. Cnnra Bvo. Cloth, pnce 6t. 



HAWEIS (Rev. H. R.), M.A. 
CurreittCoin. Materialism— 

The DevU— Crime— DrunlMnnes*- 
PauperisIn—E^lo^o&-Rec^eMiMl- 



Speecb In Season. Fourth 



HAWEI3(R«v.H.R.)-cm(JM,<,/. 
Unaectarian Family 
Prayers, fot Morning and Evtnini; 
fot a Week, with short selected 



Arrows in the Air. Crown 
Bvo. Cloih, price 6j. 
HAVMAN (H.), D.D., late Head 
Uaater of Rugby Sehogl. 
Rugby School Sermons. 



noryEaa 



mihe 



;.^'- 



Indwelling of the 
HE1.LWALD (Baron F. von). 

Tbe Russians in Cetitral 

down to the present time, of the 
Geography ana Hiiloiy of Central 
Asia. Translated by Lieut.-Col. 
Theodore Wirgroan. LL.B. Large 
post Svo. With Map. Clolb, 



varlan Army Corpa. Translated 
by Captain G. S. Schwflbe. With 
rive large Mai«. Inivolj. Demy 

Tactical Examples: Vol. I. 

The Battalion, wipe ijr. Vol.ri.nie 

Translated from the German by Col. 

Sir Lumley Graham. With naraerous 

Diagrams. Demy Svo. Cloth, 
HERFORD (Brooke). 

The Story of Religion in 

England. A Book for VoangFolk. 

Crown Svo. Qotb, price y. 
HEWLETT (Henry O.). 

A Sheaf of Verse. Fcap. 

Bvo. Cloth, price )j. id. 
HINTON (Jame.). ■ 

Life and Letters of. Edited 



jyEUiceMop; 
P^r^ 



id on Steel by C. H. 

, Edition. Crown Bvo. 

Cloth, Sj. id. 

The Place of the Physician. 
To which is added Essays ob thb 
LAW OP HUMAN Li- V??™ TSS 
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PhyaiolOKy for Prsctical 

to liluuiMLoofc » voli. Second 
Edition, down Bvo. Cloth, pnca 

An Adas of Diseases of the 
Mtmbruia TympuiL WilhDe- 
Kriptive Tail. PostBvo. Pti«i66t. 
The Questions of Aural 



H. J. C. 
The Art of Furnishing, 

A PopnliT Tnariae on lh( Principles 
tf Fnmiihing, lased on the L»ws of 
Common Sens*. Requirtnwnt, wnd 
Picturestiiit EffecL Sniiill crown 

HOCKLEY(W. B.\ 
Tales of the Zenana; or, 

A Nuwsb'. Leisure Hours. Bv tiie 
Anlliorof"PandnnmgH«ri." Wiih 
k Pnfice 1>y Lord SunJey of Alder. 
1.^. 1 *ok CiDwn Svo. Cloth. 

Pandurang Hari; or, Me- 

noin of ■ Hipdoo. A Ta]« of 
M»hr«t«IJfeBitl7)w»rs«o. With 
B Prcfacs by Sv H. Butle £. 
Frert, G. CS.I., &C. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 6t 
HOPPBAUBR (Capt.). 
The German Artillery in 
the BattlM near Heti, Bastd 

Artillerv. Tnnalnted bv Oipt E. 
O. Hollist With Map and Plans. 
Demy Bvo. Cloth, price »ii. 
HOLMES (E. G. A.}. 
Poems. Fcap. 8yo. Cloth, 



HOOPER {Wmlyy—ttmtiiairJ. 
Cookeiy for Invalids, Per- 
aona of Delicate DlKWtlan, and 
Cbildreo. down Svo. doth, plica 

■jj. W. 
Every-Day Meals. Being 

Economlcsl nnd Wholesome Hecipei 
for BreaWasl, Luncheon, nnd Sup- 
per. Second Edition. Crown Bvo. 
Cloth, price V. 
HOOPER (Mra. G.). 
The House otRaby. With 
a Frontispiece, down Svo. Oolh, 

HOPKINS (Elllce), 
Life and Letters of James 
Hinloo, widi an Introduction by Sir 
W. W. Gull, Bart,, and Portr^l en- 

Eved on Steel by C. H. Jeens. 
ond Edition. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price Bi. 6dL 

S (M.). 



Svo. Second and Revised Edition. 
Qoth, price it. 
HORNE (William), M.A. 
Reason and Revelation : 

. the Natore and 






HORNER <The Hiates). 
Walks in Florence. A New 

and thoroughly Revi 



Illustr 



, Cloth limp. 



1,— Churches, 






. II.— i^iblic 

GaUeiies and Museums. 51. 

HOWARD (Mary M.). 
Beatrice Aylmer, and other 
Tal». Crown Bvo. Cloth, piice 61. 

HOWARD (Rev. Q. B.). 
An Old Legend of St. 
Paul'a. Fcap. Svo. Clolh, prica 



HOOPER (Mary). 

Little Dinners: How to 

Scrva them with BlcganM 
Ecsnomy. Thirteenth £di 



Bvo. Cloth, price jj. 
HUGHES (Allison). 

Penelope and other Poems. 
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C. Kegan Paul &• Co.'s I^iMications. 



DOLL (Edmund C. P.). 

The BuTOpean in India. 

Wiih ■ Medical Gumi roi Anclo- 
. ByR. R. ~ - 



HUMPHREY (Rev. W^. 
Mr. Fiujames Stephen and 
Cardinal Bellannlnc. DemySvu. 

_S™ed, price u, 

HUTCHISON (Lieul. Col. F J,), 
and Capt.O. H. HACOREQOR. 
Militarv Sketching and Re- 
coDnalBBance. With Fifi«ii Plau<, 
Small 8vo, doih, prire 6i, Being 
tbs firrt VoluiM of Militaiy Hanif 
boalislbrReeinlenUlOflicfn. Edited 
byLieut.-Col.C.B. Bbackenbuky, 

IGNOTUS. 

Culmshire Polk. A Novel. 

New and Cheaper Edition, Crown 

gvo. Clo<h,p.in6t. 
INCHBOLDO-W.). 

Annus Am oris. Sonnets. 

Fool^^cap Svo. Cl«h, price 41. &/. 
IHGELOW (Jean). 

The Little WondCT-hom. 



aOiil™ 



ih FiTue 



. Cl«l]. price 31. 6d. 

Indian Bishopiics. By an 

Indian Churchman. Demy Gvo. 6if. 

International Scientific 
Series (The). | ■"--' 

1. Forms of WmW 
lilrEipoaitionoftl' 



V Fami- 



Phen 



>r Glae 



nthEdilJoi 

, Cloth, prict _ 

II. Phjnics and Politics ; or. 
Thoughts on the Application of Ihe 
PrineSilK of •■ Naniral Seleciion '■ 
and "^nheriunce" lo Political So- 
ciety. By Waller Bageliot, Founh 
Edition, Crown Svo, Oolh, price ,j, 

III. Foods. By Edward £ 



M.D., 



s. By Edward Smith, 
B., F.R.S. With nu- 

luBlrations. Fifth Edition. 

o. Cloth, prices!. 

d and Body : The Theo- 



Bain, LL.D. With 
Cloth, price 4J. 



International Scientific 
Series {Tbt)— continued. 

V. The Study of Socioloey. 
ByHerbertSpencer.SeventhEdition. 
Crown Svo. Cloth, price 5J. 

VI. On the Conurvatloa of 
Ene^y. By BalfoorSlewan, M.A, 
LL.D,,F.R.S. Wiihi4lllusttati«>i. 
Fifth Edilion, Crown 8™ Clodi, 



Walidng, Swimming, and Fli™; 
By J. B. Peitigrew, M,D., F.R.S., 
etc. With 130 lUu^Uaiions. Seconi 
Edilion. CrownSvo. Cloth, prices.. 
VIII. ReipODslbllity In Mental 
Diieaae. By Henry Maudsley, 
M, D. lliird Edition. Ctgwn Sto. 



X. The Science of Law. By 

Professor Sheldon Amo^ Thitd 
Edition. Crown BvD. Cloih, price s*. 

XI. Animal Mechanism, A 
Treatise on Tertwtiial and Aerial 
LocomntiDn. By Ptafessoc E. J. 

I Clolh, 



Marey, Wkh 



XII, The Doctrine of Deaeent 
and Darwinism. By Professor Oa. 
car Schmidt {Sirasburg University). 
With 36 niustiacions. Third Edf. 
don. Crown Svo. Cloth, price $1. 

XIII, The Hlitoiy of the Con- 



XIV. Funei 1 their Natl 



the Rev. M. J. 



XV. The Chemical Elfeeta 
Lieht and Photogrnphy, By 
Hermann Vogel (Polyleclinic A 
demy of Berlin). With 100 lllusi 
lions. Third and Revised Editi 
Crown Svo. Cloth, price 51. 
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i6 



AUitef 



In 



nal Scientific 
Series {Tht)~-c<mtititud, 

XVI. The Life and Qrowib or 
LanEiUEC. By William Dwighi 
Wtdiney. PioftHor of Saiuluit snd 
CompAradve PhiloEogy in VjUe Col- 
lie. New Ha™. Second Edition. 
(Sown EvD. Cloth, price 

XVII. Money ■nd the M»h.. 
nliD of Eictinnge. By 
ley Jtvons. M.A.. F.R.S. 



EdilJoii. Crgv 






XVIII. Th( 



oC Light : 

niuiHucijciHinbi^uuiiiOf PhyUCal 

Optics. By Dr. Eiu»Tie LommeL 
Professor of Physics m the XId ler 
■ity of Erlangen. With i83 IllustiB 
lioni and a table of Spectra in Chto 

CcowD Svo. ciolh, price 51. 

XIX. Animal ParVBitea and 



XXI. The Five Seni 
By Piofessor Bemsteic 
yersity of HaJlc. Wit 



lessor Pietio Blast 



ory of Sound In 
Music. By Pm- 



XXIII. Studies in Spectrum 
Aoalyaia. By J. Noraiai. Lockyfr. 
F.R.S. With sut pholooraphic Il- 
lustrations of Spectra, and numerous 
eograviiizs on wood. Crown Bvo. 
Second Edition. Doth, price 61. 6.^. 

farthceming Volumts. 



[nternational Scientific 
Series (The). 

ForthcQming Vah. — conlinuid, 
W. B. CABPHHTEm LL.D,, F.R.S. 
The Physical Geography of the Sea. 
Sir John Lubbock, Ban., F.R.S. 
On Ants and Bees. 



F R S The Brai 



how they were Produced, and h. 

they ha e been Destroyed. 

P Bhbt (Professor of Physiolot 



Prof T H. Hux 
an Introduction 
Zoology 

The Stars 

Prof J ROSEKT 

s tyofErlangen. 

ofMu-alesandl 

Prof A DH Qu*T«E PAGES, Membra 

de I'lnslituu The Human Race. 

PKif. Thurston. The Steam En- 

FbancisGaltoh.F.R.S. Psycho- 

J. W. JuDD, F.R.S. The Laws of 

Volcanic Action. 

Prof F. N. Balfoub. The Em- 



al lotelligence. 
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C. Ktgan Paul &• Ce.'s Fuhlimti6ns. 



JACOB (M«i..Q*n. Sir Q. tt 
Qnnd), kIC.S.I., C.B. 

Weat«m India Before and 

iWn'froni life. S«m(l EduT™ 

Crown Bvo. Clolh, price 71. 6d. 

JENKINS (B.) iin<f RAYMOND 



vued. Crown 8vo. Cloth, prin 6f. 
JENKINS (Rev. R. Cj, b.A. 
The Privilege of Peter and 

Ihe Claimi ot the Roman Church 

Councils, and the TelimoDy of the 
Popes thtoiselves. Fcap.Svo. Cloth, 
price 31. W. 
JENNINGS <Mra. Vaughan), 
Rahel ; Her Life and Let- 
ters. With a Poniait from Ihe 
Fainling bv Daifinger. Square post 
Svo. Cloth, price 71- M. 

1EVON3 (W. Stanley), M.A., 
F.R.S. 

Money and the Mechanism 
of Enhanee. Fourth Edition. 
Crown Svo. Cloth, price 51. 

VolutneXVII.or'nie International 
Scientific Series. 

JONES (Lucy). 
Puddings and Sweets. Being 
Three Hundred and Sixty- Five 
Receipts approved by Enperience. 
Crown 8vO-, price ar. ttL 

KAUFMANN (RcT. M.}, B.A. 
Socialism : Its Nature, its 
Dangers, and its Remedies con- 
sidend . Crown Svo- CloLh.price ^t^fid- 

KER (David). 
The Boy Slave in Bokhara. 
A Tale of Central Aaa. Wiihlllus- 
nadons. Crown gvD. Cloth, price 5*. 
The Wild Horseman ot 
the pampas. Illustrated. Crown 
Clotl * 



or, the Science and Art of Medicine. 

KlNAHAN(G,Henry),M.'R.I.A., 
Ac., of her Majesty's GeoloKicai 

Manual of the Oeology of 



KING (Mrs. Hamilton). 
The Disciples. A Poem. 
Third Edition, with some Notes. 



Svo. Cloth, price 41. &j. 
KINOSI.&Y<ChBrleB),H.A. 
Letters and Memories of 
hia Life. Edited by his Wife. 
With 3 Steel engraved Portraits and 
numerous Illustrations on Wood, and 
a Fsc»niil» of his Handwtilins;. 
Thirteenth Edition, a vol:,, demy 
Svo. Cloth, price 361. 

All Saints' Day and other 
Sermons. Second Edition. Crown 

True Words for Brave 
Men; a'Bouk for Soldieis' and 
Sailora' Librarie!. Crown Svo, Cloth, 

Letters to Young Men on 
Betting and Gambling. Gvo. sewed, 

kKiQ&T (AfF."c j. 
Poems. Fcap Svo. Cloth, 

LACORDAIRE (Rev. Fire). 
Life: Conferences delivered 



LAIRD-CLOWES (W.). 
Love's Rebellion : a Poem. 
Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price JJ- 6^. 
.LAMBERT (Cowley). F.R.Q.S. 
A Trip to Cashinere and 
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LAURIE (J- S.). 
Bduealional Course of 
Seculu School Book* for India: 
The Firat Hindustani 
Reader. Stiff lintnwrapper.prictM. 
The Second Hindustani 
Reader. Siiff linen •rapper, price 6A 
The Oriental (English) 
Reader. Book I„pii<:e6^.: M., 
price iii.; III., price grf. ; IV., 



Ootb, price ii. (d. 
LAYMANN (Capt.). 
The Frontal Attack of 
Infantiy. Tran^laled by Colonel 
Edward Newdigale. Crown Bvo. 
amh. price u. ltd. 

L, D. a. 

Letters from China and 
■■pan. WilhlUuaritedTille-paie. 
trownSvo. Cloth, price ji. 6/. 
I.EANDER (Richard). 
Fantastic Stories. Trans- 
lated from the Gerrnan by Paulina 
B. Granville. Wiih Eight full-pBge 
Illustrations by M. E. Fiaser-TyUer. 
Crown Svo. Cloth, price jj. 



Glimp&esof the Supernatural. avoU. 
A New Edition. Crown Ivo. Oolh, 
price iji. 
LEE (Holme). 

Her Title of Honour. A 

Book fw Girls. NewEdilton. With 
■ Frontispiece. Crown Svo. Doth, 



LOCKER (P.). 
London Lyrics. A New and 
Renised Edition, with Additiou and 
■ PortnutoftheAuthor. CrownSvo. 

Also," S°Ed»bn' for the People 
Fcap. Bvo. Clolh, prioea. W. 
LOCKYER(J. Norman), F.R.S. 
Studies in Spectrum Ana- 
lyali ; wiih sii photographic illu- 

engravings on wood. Second Edi- 
tion. Crown Svo, Cloth, price 6f. M. 
Vol. XXIII. of the International 
Scientific Series. 

LOMMEL (Dr. &.). 
The Nature of Light r With 
sGeneral Account of Physiol Optics. 
Second Edition. With iBK lUuslra- 
rions and a Table of Spectra in 
Chromo-lithography. Second Edi- 
tion. Crown flvo. Ooih, price ji- 
Volame XVlll. of The Interna- 
tional Scientific Series. 

LORIMER (Peter), D.D. 
John Knox and the Church 
of EnfUnd: His Work m her Pulpit, 

Articlo. and Parties. Demy Svo, 

iohn Wiclif and his 
ngliih Preeursora, by Gerhard 
Victor Uchler. Translated from 
the German, with additional HotcL 
J vols. Demy Svo, Cloth, prices". 



Post Svo. Cloth, price >*j, 
LOVER (Samuel), R.H.A. 
The Life of Samuel Lover, 
R, H. A. ; Artistic, Ijterary, and 
Musical. With Selections from his 
UnpnWished Papers and Coirespon- 
dence. By Bayle Bernard, a voli. 



LEWIS (Mary A.). 
A Rat with Three Tales, 
With Four Illustralions by Catherine 
F.Frere. Crown Bvo. Cloth, price 51. 



LUCAS (Alice). 
Trati station a from the 
Works of Qerman Poets of Iho 

iSth and 19th Ccnturlea, Fcap. 
Bvo. Goth, price 51. 
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C. Xegan Paul &• Co.'s Publicatimi. 



LYONS (R. T.),8arg.-H*J. Ben- 
(■1 Army. 

A Tteatiae on Relapaing 
Fever. PoslBvo. Qolh. price jj. 6^ 

MACAULAVOOi M-A-. M-D-. 
Bdln. 

The Ttutb about Ireland: 

Tonn oT Obaevuion in \%-)3 mid 
187). WithReiurkionlTuhPuUk 
QuvAtioa- Beine a Second l(dilioD 
^ "I^Jand in 1I79," with ■ New 



HAC DONALD <0.). 
Malcolm. With Foitrait of 
the AothctrengTAvedoD Steel. Fnirth 



St. George and St. Michael. 

Ctown Svo. Ooth, 61. 

UAC KBNNA (S. J.). 
Plucky Fellows. A Book 
for Boyi. With »i Ulualrwioiu. 
Second Edition. Ctown Svo. Cloth, 
pries V. 6<i. 

At School with an Old 
Drftg-oon. With Six IlliulrBtion-5- 
SecDod Edinou. Ctown 9vo. Cloth, 
price s». 

UACLACHLAN (A. N. C). H.A. 
William Augustua, Duke 
ofCumberluid: being a Sketch of 
his Military Life aiKT Charuier, 
chieltv as exhibited in the General 
Orders of His Royal Highness, 
Ij45-"t7. With lltusttadons. Post 
Hvo. Cloth, price 15J. 

HACNAUQHT (Rev. John). 
Coena Domini: An Essaj' 
on the Lord's Supper, its Prinn- 

' u^ Su)^u™l I^u^y. Demy 

gro. Cloth, price 141. 
MAQNUB30N (Birikr), M.A., 

■nd PALMER(B.H.), M.A. 

tohan Ludvig Runeber^'s 
yrical Songs, Idylls and Epi- 
irama. Feap. Sms. Qolb, price 51, 



MAIR (R. S.), M.D., F.R.C.S.B. 
The Medical Quide for 
ADElo-tndiana. Being a Compen- 
dium of Advice 10 Europeans in 
India, relating to the Pieservalion 
and Regulation of Health. With ■ 
Supplement on the Man^ement of 
Children in India. Second Edition. 

MALDEN (K. E. and E. E.) 
Princea and Princesses. 

Illustrated. Small crown 8vo. Goth, 

MANNING (Hii Emiaence Car- 
dinal). 

Essays on Religion and 

Liienture. By varioui Writer*. 
Third Series. Demy Svo. doth, 
price IQI. &/. 

The Independence of the 

Holy See. with an Appendii con- 
taining the Papal Allocution and a 



Treatise on Terrestrial and Aerial 
Locomotion. With 117 Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Crown Bvo. Qolh, 

Volume XI. of The Inlemalional 
Scientific Series. 
MARRIOTT (Maj.-Oen. W. F.), 

A Grammar of Political 

Economy. Ctown Svo. Ooth, ' 

Master Bobby : a T^e. By 
the Author of '^Christina North." 
With Illoslraliom by E. H. Bell. 
Extra fcap. Svo. Qoch, price ^f.6^. 

HASTERMAN (J.). 
Worth Waiting for. A New 
Novel. 3 vols. Crown Svo. Cloth. 
Half-H-dozen Daughters. 



tfith a 



Crown 



Cloth, price 3 
UAUDSLEY (Dr. H.). 
Responsibility in Mental 
Diaeasc. Third Edition. Crown 
b™. Qoth. pricey. 
Volume Vlll. of The liitemalional 
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IIAUOHAN (W. C). 
The Alps of Arabia; or 

Trivels Ihrmigh Egypl, gnu. An 
b«, and th( Holy L»nd. With Map 



,A Edilii 



. CloJ 



l^UlflbS (C. E.). 
Lives of English Popular 
Leaden. No. ..-Stbhibh L*ng. 
TOK. CrownBvo. aolh, pnce ;j.6rf. 
No. a.— TvLBK, Ball, Mid Old- 
CASTLB. Crown 8VO. Ckilli, pn« 

Muzinl (Joaepb). 

A Memoir. By E. A. V, Two 
Pholi«nphK: Portmls. Second 
Edidon. Crown Svo. Cloth, pnce 

MEDLEY (U«ut..Col.J.O.).R.E. 
An Autumn Tour in the 
United States and Canada. 
Crown 8va. Cloth, price 51. 



TSone'vol. Ju'h?™ 
Bvo. Clolh, price 61 
MICKLETHWAll 
P.S.A. 

Modem Parish Churches : 

Thtir Plan, Desipi, and Furniture. 
Crowd Bvo. Ciolt, price 71. W. 
Ill I DDL ETON (The Lady). 
Ballads. Squire i6mo. Cloth, 

KILLER (Edward). 
The History and Doctnnes 
of IrvinElam ; or, the so-called Ca- 
tholic and Apostolic Church, a vols. 
Large post Svo. Qoth, prioe as". 

MILLER (Robert). 

The Romance of Love. 

Fcapr Bvo. Cloth, price 5s. 
MILNE (Jamea). 
Tahles of Exchange for the 

Convereii>n of Sterling Money into 
Indian and Ceylon CuiienCT, at 

Ru^.™ Second Edition.' Demy 
9vo. Cloth, price £aaj. 
HIVART (St. Qeoi^e), F.R.8. 
Contemporary Evolution; 

An Essay on some recent Social 
Chaneej. Post 8V0. Qolh, pnce 



Makran {l 

Persra-Arabica-- 

Fcap. Svo. Cloth, price 51. 
UOPPAT (Robert Scott), 
The Economy of Consump- 
tion; anOmitied Chapter in Political 

the Questions of oTmniercial Crises 
andthePolicyofTradesUnions:and 
with Reviews ofthe Theories ol Adam 
Smith, Ricardo, J. S. Mill, Fawcett, 
&c. Demy ivq. Cloth, price iSi. 
The Principles of a Time 
Policy: being an Eiiposition of a 
Method of Settling Disputes between 



is of Mercantile Barter, v 



Cost of Production. Demy Bvo. 
Cloth, price 31. W. 
HOLTKE (Pield-Manhal Voii). 



fTOi 



RUS! 






by Robina Napier. 

Crown SvD. Cloth, price 61. 
MOORE (Rev. D.), MA. 
Christ and His Church. 
By the Author of 
Gospel," &c. C 

M^rV(R. Jas 

"-^ -thel 

„ _ . _.. to th 
nopolis in iBj6. 
CrownBvo. Cloth, prici 
MORELL (J. R.). 
Euclid Simplified 



tion. Fcap.SvQ. Cloth, price ai. 6. 

MORICE (Rev. P. D.l, M.A. 

The Olympian and Pyth»a 
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C. Kegan PatU &• Co.'s Puhltaiiims. 



Margaret Chetwynd. 
Movfl. 3V0U. Crt>i™8.o. Ool 



Bto, Cloth, price 51. 
HORSHEAD(B. D. A.) 
The Agamemnon of Jt,s- 
cbylum. TranslaKd into English 
TccK. With an Inlroduciory Essay. 



NOAKE (Majot R. Compton). 
The Bivouac ; or, Martial 
Lyn>l, with "*?P?!?''^^?'','f**!? 



NAAK& <J. T.). 
Slavonic Fairy 

Flora RuhHou, Ser ' 



Tales. 

„, rolish md 
ilh Pour lllns- 



NKW WRITER (A). 
Songs of Two Worlds. 

Thin! Edilio-i. Complete in one 
TOliinn »i.h Purttiit. Fcp. Bvo. 
Ooih, priit -J. 6d. 
The Epic of Hades. Fourth 
and finally if>iai Fdilion. Fap. 
Svo. Cloth, pnce T- M- 
NICHOLA8 (Thom»«), Ph- D., 
The Pedigree of the English 
People: «n Areumr- "-™"' 
■DdSdentJfic.onlhc 



Gromb of the Nation, n 



Fifth 



to the 



Cloth, price 
NICHOLSON (Edward B.J, Li- 
btiiian of the London Instilulion. 
The Christ Child, and other 
Poems. Qown " '""'" "*'" 

41. 6rf. 



. aatb, price 



; (I. A.). 
Pelica 



Dweller in the Wildeineu. Crown 
Svo. aolh, price 6j. 
NORMAN PKOPLE (The). 

The Norman People, and 



NORRtS (Rew. Alfred). 
The Inner, and Outer Life 

Poema. Fcp. Svo, Oolh, priie 61. 

Northern Question (The); 
Or, RusHa's Policy in Turkey un- 
masked. DemyBvo. Seuwd, price u. 

Notes on Cavalry Tactics, 
Oreanizstton. £c. By a Cavalry 
Officer. With Diagrams. DemyBvo. 
Clolh, price III. 

NOTREGE (John), A.M. 
The Spiritual Function of 
■ Presbyter In the Ctiurcfa of 
EnBl«nf Crown Bvo. Cloth, red 



A Reprint of tne nrsi $ voiumei, 
in.!. Volumes. Demy Bvo. Cloth, 

Om>"ncreasing Military Dif- 
ficulty, and one Way of .Meeting IL 

PAGE (Capl. S. F.)'. 
Discipline and Drill. Cheaper 
Edition. Crown Svo. Prite 11. 

PALGRAVE, fW. Gilford). 
Her ann Agha ; An Eoslem 
Namiive. Third and Cheaper Edi- 
tion. Crown Svo, Cloth, prices*. 

PANDURANG HARI ; 
Or, Memoirs of a Hindoo. 

CtovmSro. Pricefti. 
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PARKER (Joieph), D.D. 
Tlie Paraclete : An Essay 
on the Ptmnalily and Ministry ef 
the Holy Ghost, with some refetenc* 



Echoes of a Famous Vear. 

Crown B.o. Clolh, price 8l. (5a^ 
PARSLOE goseph). 
Our Railways ; Sketches, 



ih PortruB and Faci 



The Geniu 

'Oiled. B< 



. of Christianity' 
gg Essays by William 






God™ 

Edited, 

Kegan Paul. Crown 

P^UcMirEiret Aenc*]- 
Gentle and Simple : A Stoi;. 
a vols. CrownSva. Oalh, gill tops, 

P^YNE (John). 
Songa of Life and Death. 

Crown Svo Oolh. price jt. 
PAYNE (Prof.J. P.). 
Lecture 8 on Education. 
Price W. each. 

II. FrObel and the Kindergarten 
System. Second Edition. 
AVisitto German Schools: 



Elen 



naoy. Notes < 



■ Schoo 



aProTess 



Primary Schools, Public Girls 
Schools, and Schools for Technical 
Instruction in Harabursh. Berlin. 
Dnsden, Weimar, Goiha, Eisenach, 
in the autumn of jB74. With Critical 
Discussions of the General Principles 
and Practice of Kindeigajtens and 
other Schemes of Elementary Edu- 
faition. down Sw. Oath, price 



I'.P. iK3sh. t 



{■=" 



s.td. 



■u. Tianslued from die 
By Colonel, E, P. De 



Cloth, I 



(,Ge<irge 1 



PENNELL (U. Cholmondeley). 
Pegasus Resaddled. Br 

the Author of " Puck on Pegasus.'^ 
"-- '-' "'■-■■ "-- Full-page Illui 
- Du Manner. 
4to. Cloth 

PENRICE (Mb], J.), B.A. 
A Dictionary and Glossal? 

ofthe Ko-iaii. With c^ious Cram. 

of the TK.l."'^lor Qolh.'pice jii. 

PEHCIVAL (Rev. P.). 
Tamil Proverbs, with their 
English Tianslition. CODlainiiig 
upwards of Six Thousand Proverbs. 
Third Edition. DemySvo, Semal, 
price 91. 

PESCHEL (Dr. Oscar). 

The Races of Man and 

their Geographical Dlslributloll. 
Large crown Svo. 'Cloth, price 9r. 
PETTIGREW (J. BeU), M.D., 

Animal Locomotion; or. 

Walking, Swimming, and ^ying. 

- " iM. 



Gerard's Monument and 
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C. Kegan Paul ** Co.'s PuMmtions. 



PIQOOT (J.), F.3.A., F.R.Q.S. 
Persia— Ancient and Mo- 
dem. PostSvo. Oolh, price loi, (W. 

PLAVFAIR (Lieut. -Col.), Her 



Travels in the Footsteps of 
lllustraltd by facsimiles of Bnict's 



1, gilt leave! 



POOR (Henty V.). 

Mope^ and its Laws, < 



Bio. Clolh, price an. 
POUSHKIN (A. S.). 



etc. ByMis.J. BiichinTelfer<-iA 

POWER (H.). 
Our Invalids : How shall 
w* Employ >nil Ainuse Them ' 



POWLETT (Lieut. N.), R.A. 
Eastern Legends an 

Stories in English Vene. Crcn 
8*0. Clolh, price 51. 



Small ciowD Si 
PRICE (Prof. 



. Cloth, price 41. 6d. 



Currency and Banking. 

Croini Bto. Clolh, price &. 
Chapters on Practical Poli- 



Hle abode in ipace and time with 
IE InfiniliM around us. To which 
re added Essays 00 "Ailrolcgy, 
nd "The Jewish Sabbalh." Third 
Edition. Crown 8va Clolh, price 



piece. Tbird Edition. IJrown avo. 
Clotb, price 6j. 
Proteus and Amadeus. A 
Comapondence. Ediled hy Aubrey 



Clown Svo. Qoth, price jj. 
Punjaub (The) and North 
old 'punjau'^,"crown Svo. Cfolh, 



» (Jar 



The PbiloBophy of War. 

Small Crown Svo. Qolh, price 31, W. 
READ (Carveth). 
On the Theory of Logic : 
An Essay. Crown Svo, Qoth, 

REANEY (Mr«. G. S.). 
Blessing and Blessed ; a 
Sketch of Girl Ufe, With a frontis- 
piece. Crown Svo. Clolb. price SJ. 

Waking and Working ; or, 

from Girlhood to Womanhood. 
With a Frontispiece, Crown Svo. 
Cloth, price SI. 

Sunshine Jenny and other 
Stories. Three Illustrations. Royal 
l6ino. Cloth, price 11. W. 

Sunbeam Wilhe, and other 

I, Three Illusttations. Royal 



Clot! 



!.6d. 



RHOADES (James). 
Timoleon. A Dramatic Poem, 

RIBOT (Prof. Th.). 
English Psychology. Se- 
cond Edition. A Revised and Cor- 
rected TraniJaliao from the lalest 
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RIBOT (Prof. Th.)-ra»/Mi«^ 
Hetedity : A Psychological 
Sludy on lU Phenomena, ill Lawi. 
in Chucs, and its Consajusnces. 

RINK (Chevalier Dr. Henry). 
Orecnland : Its People and 
ItB Producta. By Ihc ChevaJier 



i Board of Trade, 






Motes on Genesis. Third 

Edilion. CcowdSyii.. price 5J. 

Nrw and Cluafir Edilims .-— 
The Late Rev. F. W. 
RobertBon, M.A.. Life Biid Let- 
ten of. Baited by Ihe Rev, Slop- 



iVith Steel Portrait. I 



111, A Popular Edition, in i voL 
. Crown 8.O. Cloth, price 6r. 
Sermons. Four Series. Small 
oownSvo, Cloch, pti«3t.&£each. 
Expository Lectures on 
St Paul's Epistles to the Co- 
rinthians, A New Edition, Small 

Lectures and Addresses, 



An Analysis of Mr. Tenny- 
son's " In Memariam." (Dedi- 
cated by Permission lo the Poet- 
Laureate.) Fcap-Bvo. Qoih. prices. 
The Education of the 
Human Race. TraiHJated Cniin 

Lessing. Fcap. Svo. Cloth, price 

Tkt abffvt ti^arks ca/l alio bt had 
haif-iffurtd in iHorvcco- 
%* A Portrait oT the late Rev. F. W. 
tEsbsTtsan, moonted for frimiinr, can 
bshaiCiiin ■>.«<£ 



ROBINSON {A. Uary P.), 

A Handful of Honey- 

suckle. Fcap. Svo. Cloth, price 
RODWELL (G. F.), F.R.A S., 

Etna : a History of the 

Mountain and Its Eruptions. 



ROSS (Mrs. E.),("Nelsie Brook"). 
Daddy's Pet. A Sketch 
&om Humble Life. With Si» Illos. 
Irations. Royal iSmo, Ooth, jirico 



RUSSELL (Major Frank S.). 
Russian Wars withTurkey, 
Past and Prescm. With Two Maps. 
Second Edition. Crown Sva..piice&t. 

RUTHERFORD (John). 
The Secret History of the 
Fenian Conspiracy; its Origin, 
Objects, and Ramifications, i yiAa. 
Post Svo. Qoih, price .81. 

SADLER (S. W.), R.N. 
The -African Cruiser. A 

West C™. With Three IHuslta- 

a^, price ji. wl"""" ™"™ ""^ 

SAMAROW (G,), 
Pot Sceptre and Crown. A 
Romance of the Present Time. 
Translated by Fanny Womiald. 1 
vols. Crown Svo. Cloih, price 151. 

SAUNDERS (Katherine). 
Gideon's Rock, and other 
Stories. Crown 8™. Cloth, price 61. 
To an M ertywea ther,and other 
Stories. Crown Svo, Cloth, price 6j. 
Margaret and Elizabeth. 

A Story of the Sea. Crown 8vo. 
Clolb, price £1, 
SAUNDERS (John). 
Israel Mort, Overman : 
a Siory of the Mine. Crown Sto. 
Price 61. 

Hirell. With Frontispiece. 
CrowoSm CUxb, price ji. 6dl 

Cheap Edition, With FroD^ 
piec«k plies u. 
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C. Kegan Paul &> Co.'s PublicaHms. 



Abel Drake''8 Wife. With 

FronllH^K*. Cim™ Svg. Ooth, 
price 31. <>d. 
Ch™p_ Edition. Wilb Frontu. 

B^HEI^MMij. vpn). 
The Operations of the 
Firal Army under Qen, Von 
OocbcD.' 'rtaosUied by Col C. H. 
YOn Wrighl. Four Maps. 'Dtm-j 
%n. Clolh. price 9f. 
The Operations of the 
Firit Army under Qen. Von 
Stelnmeti. Ttiinslated by Caplain 
K O. HollisL Demy Svo. Cloth, 

sf^i^KNDORP. (MBJ.-Oen. 
B. von). 
The Duties of the General 

Stiff. ToDslaled ftom Ihe German 
by Lieuunsnt Hare. Vol. I. Demy 
gro. Oolh. loi. &/. 

SCHBRPF (Mm]. W. von). 
Studies in the New In- 
fuitry TncticL Pans I. and II. 
Translated from Ihe German by 
CdoDel LumLey Graham. Demy 
Svo. Cloth, price jj. W. 

SCHMIDT (Prof. Oicar). 
The Doctrine of Descent 
and D«rwiniam. With 36 l]lu&- 
nationa. Third EdiliotL Crown 
Svo. aoth, price 5£- . , 

Volume Xn. of Tlie Intemational 
Scientific Series. 

80HUTZENBERGER(Prof.F.)- 
Fermentation, With Nu- 
- Hood Edition. 



Crown Svo. Clolh , , 

Volume XX. of The InlemaooniJ 
Scientific Series. 
SCOTT (Patrick). 
The Dream and the Deed, 
Mid other Poems. Fcap. Bm Cloth, 

sSt^CW. T.). 
Antiquities of an Essex 
Patiihi 0., Page! from iheHisiory 
of Great Dunmow. Crown Bvo. 
Qotii, price sr- Sewed, tr. 

SCOTT (Robert H.f. 



Seeking his Fortune, and 

other Stories. With Four lUuslra- 
tiona. Crown Bvo. Cloth, price jr. 6rf. 



SGNIOR (N. W.). 

Alexis De Tocqueville, 
' Correspondence and Conversation! 

with Nassau W, Senior, from .833 10 

iSso. Edited by M, C. M. Simpson. 

»vols,Lane post Bvo. Clolh.pricealJ. 

Journals Kept in Prance 



IVith a 






1S48. Edited by hii Danghlei, U. 
C. M. Simpson. 1 vols. Tost Bvo. 
Cloth, price - 



Its 






witii Special Reference 10 inaia. 
Demy Sva Sewed, price v^. 
SHADWELL (Maj.-Oen.), C.B. 
Mountain Warfare. Illus- 
trated by the Campaign of i™, in 
^ .._._,_'_., T,jj„g g Traniation 



of the S* 
die War 









"s'aint Paul 'at' Athena : 
Saritual Christianity in Relation 10 
some Aspects of Modem Thooghi. 
Nine Seinions preached al St. Sie- 
phen's Church, Westboume Paik. 
ftkh Preface by the Rev. Canon 
Fafrar. CrownSvo. Cloth, price 51. 

SHAW (Flora L.). 

Castle Blair: a Story of 

Youthful Lives, a vols, tirown Bvo. 
Clolh, (jilt lops, price lai. Also, an 

SHELLEY (Lady). 
Shelley Memorials from 

Authentic Sources. With (now 
Christian- 
. With 



ily by PercyBysshe Shell. 
Pirt4ii. TTiird Edition. 



Clolli 



T.). 



SHERMAN (Gen. \.. - 

Memoirs of General W. 

T. Sherman. Commander of the 
Federal Force) in the American Civil 
War. By Himself, a vols. WUh 
Map. DenwSvo Qoth, price a*l. 
Ccfyrig/it EntlUk Edition. 
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A List of 



SHtLLITD (Rev. Jouph). 
Womanhood : its Duties, 
TempulioiH. and Ftivtltgs. A Book 
for Young Women. Second Edi lion. 
Crown 8vo. Price 31.6^, 

SHIPLEY (Rev. Orby), M.A. 
Church Tracts, or Studies 
In Modern Prablemt. Byvirioua 
Wrilera. I vols. Crown Svo. Ooth, 

8KUTE (Richard), M.A. 

A Discourse on Truth. 

Large Post Svn. Clolh, price cti. 
SMEDLEY {M. B.). 
Boarding-out and Pauper 
SchQole for Qjrll. Crown Sva 
Qolh, prise y. 6d. 

SMITH (Edward), M.D., LL.B., 
F.R.S. 

Health and Disease, as In- 
fluenced by ihe Daily. SeasonaJ, and 
olherCyclicaL Clianges in the Human 
Syslem. A New Edition. PostSvo. 
Clolh, price 71. 61L 
Foods. Profusely Illustrated. 
Fifth EdiiioD. Crown Svo. Cloth, 

Volunu III. of The lotemadonil 



Tubercular Consumption 

in its Early and Remediable 
Stages. Second Edition. Crown 



fulf-psge Engravings and Thirty-one 
Bmaller Illustrations by Whymper 



Songs of Two Worlds. By 

the Author of " The Epic of Hades." 



Songs for Music. 

By Fonr Ftienda. Square crown 

Containing songs ify Reginald A. 
Gattv, Stephen H. Gattv, Greville 
J. Chester, and JiJiana gwbg. 



Volume V. of The Ictetnational 

8PICER (H.J. 
Otho's Death Wager. A 

Dart Page of History lUustnited. 
In Five Acts. Fcap. Svo, Ckxh. 

STAPLETON (John). 

The Thames ; A Poem. 

Crown 8vo. Ooth, price 6s, 
STEPHENS (Archibald John), 

The Folkestone Ritual 

Cage, The Substance of the Argu- 
ment delivered 1«fore the Judicial 
Cooimitteeofihe Privy Council. On 
heh^f of the Respondenra, Demy 



Complete HymD Bo^ 
fThree 

—ilY'FoTchiithen! 
%* Publisfud ift variffui firrva ami 
/rices, th/ lattgr raitmg from Zd. 
to 6r.. Lists and fittl parttcttl^rv 
lifiil be fitrnisfud en a^Hcatitlt it 
Iht Puiliihin. 
STEWART<Fn)C.Bairoar),M.A., 
LL.D., F.R.S. 
On the Conservation of 
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C. Kegan Paul &- Co.'s Fubluatums. 



8TONEHEWBR (Agnei). 
Monacella : A L^end of 
North Waks. A PoenL Fcsp. 8ro. 



Canterbury Chimes ; oi 

Choicer Tales mold xa Chiklni 
Wiih Illustrations bom the Elle 
re MS. EitnFop. Evo. Ootl 



StreKtc 



'TON (Hesba). Aiubor of 
joaica's First Prayer." 

Michel Lorio's Croas and 

otber StoricB. With Two, lllustra- 

The Stonn of Life. With 
Ten Illustiaiiona. Twenty-fu^lThou- 
Hod. RoyaliSina. Outh.pcice ii. M. 
The Crew of the Dolphin. 

lUustlUed. Founeenth lliouKmd. 

Royul i^mo. Cloth, price ii. td. 

Gassy. Thirty-eighth Thou- 

und. With Six Illuslratioiis. Roys) 

lioB. Ooth, price u. W. 

The King's Servants. 

Forly-lhiid Thousand. WithEighl 

IlliutraiiOEia, Royal i6ina Cloth, 

price If- td 

Lost Gip. Fifty-ninth Thou- 

Bnil. With Six Illustrations. Royal 

itfino. Cloth, price is. 6ii. 

'f* Aia a kandasmtly bound Edi- 






i T'oalvi lUsstrt'lii 



The Wonderful Life. 

Thineenth Thotisand. Fcap. Svo. 

CkHh, price sf . td. 

A Night and a Day. With 

irice td'. 

With 

TweiHy-fourth Thousand. Royal 
clolh, price td. 
Two Christmas Stories. 

Thousand. Royal 16010. ijiop 

Michel Lorio's Cross, and 



n from "The King's 



The Worth of a Baby, and 
how Apple -Tree Court wu 
won. With Frontispiece. Nmeleenth 
lliousand. Royal j6ino. Limp 



. {Lieut.-Colooel F. W.l 
The Regiment of Bengal 
Artillery. The History of its 
Oreanisuion. Equipment, and War 
Services. Compile!! from Published 
WorLs, Official Records, and varioiu 
Private Sources. With numerous 
Maps and lUustiations. Two Vols. 
Demy Svo. Cloth, price 3U. 
STUMM (Lieut. " • " 



le Rhiv: 



Ex- 



Russia's advance East- 
ward. Based on the Official Repotti 
of. Translated by Capl. C. K H. 
ViKCENT. With Map. Crown Svo. 
Ooth, price ts. 
SULLY (James), M.A. 
Sensation and Intuition. 
Demy Svo. Clolh, price lor. 64. 
Pessimism : 3 History and 
aCtitieism. Demy Svo. Price ■4J- 

Sunnyland Stories. 

By the Author of " Aunt Mary's Bran 
Pie." Illustrated. SmaUSvo. Uolh, 
price 31. bd. 
Supernatural in Nature, The. 



Tales of the Zct 

By the Author ( 
Hari." J vols. Cr 
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A Ltstof 



TEMNYSON {fUtteay-caHtintaJ. 

Vol. VI. Dramas, Price yj.j 

B<nburEb, Si. 6d. 

Cabinet Edition. 12 toI- 



Pottiul W«ki, Vols. IV. and V 
the ProH Woilu. 
TAYLOR(Col. Mcad<iwi),C.S.I. 



Bto. Cloih. 

Seeta. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 

Qoih. 

The ConfcBsionB ofa Thug. 

Crown 8vo. Oolh. price 61. 

Tara : a Mahratta Tale. 

Crawn Svo. Cloth, price &1. - 
TELFERH. Buchan), F.H.O.S., 

Tbe Crimea and Trana- 



Atithor's Edition. Complete 
inSVoluinM. PosiSvo. OgdigUi; 
or balf-morDcco, Roxbitr^ style : — 
Vol. I, Early Poema, and 



. QoUi, pii 
ABiKBT Em- 






Pocket Volume Edition. 

1} vols. In neal case, 361, Dilto, 
dillo. Extra cloth gilt, m ou*, 4U. 



leaves, price ff- td. RoxbuHh. 
half morocco, price 8/. M. 
*.* Can sl«i be had in a vaiiely 

Original Editions : 

Poems. Small Bvo. Cloth, 

Maud, and other Poems. 
Small S>a. Cloih, price 31. 6J. 
The Princess. Small Sto. 
aolh, price 31. 6d. 
Idylls or the King. Small 

Idylls of the King. Com- 



;iB^(CP«ji 



Gareih and Lynette. Small 

Svo. Cloih, price v 

Enoch Arden, && Small 
Svo. Cloih, price 3<. Sd. 

In Memoriam. Small 8to. 

Cloili, [sice^. 
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C. Kegan Paul &• Coh Publications. 



gueen Maiy. A Drams. 
nr Edition. Crown Sm Clolh, 

Harold. A Drama. Crown 
gyo. Clotb, price it. 
Selectiona from Tenny- 
■an'B Works. Super royal i6ino. 
aoth, price 31. 61/. aolh gilt extra. 

Songs from Tennyson's 



Ooih, price SI. td. 

Idylls of the King, and 

oilier Poema. lllusCialed by Julia 
Mmrarel Cimeron. i vols. Folio 
HalCbound morocco, cloth ades, 
price j£6 6t. each. 
Tennyson for the Voung and 
for RecitaMoii. Specially arranged. 



THOMPSON (Alice C). 
Preludes. A Volume of 
Poems, llluatrated by Elitabelh 
Thompson (Painter of "The Roll 
Cail"V 6vo. Ooih, price 71. id. 

THOMPSON (Rev. A. B.>. 
Home Words for Wan- 
derers. A Volume of Samom. 



THRINQ (Rev. Godfrev), B.A, 
HjTnns and Sacred Lyiics. 
Fcap. Bvo. Cloih, price 51. 

TODD (Herbert), M.A. 
Arvan ; or, The Stoiy of the 
Sword. A Poem. Crown Svo. doth. 



TODHUNTBR (Dr. J.) 

Laurella; and other Poems. 

Crown 8yo. Cloth, price 6*. W. 



I Schools cootiasled. 



Illuscralio 

Sir 



!r». With 'Twenty-five 
Seveath Edition. 

. of The Intematiooal 



VAN BENEDEN (Mens.). 
Animal Parasites and 



VAUGHAN Oi, HallorcJ), Bome- 



VINCENT (C»pt. C. E. H.). 
Elementary Militai 



a 8vD. (^oth, price u 
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Aldstef 



Llfht and Photainphy, in their 
ladnslry. The translation thrvDughry 



Bvo. Cioth, price sj- 

Volunie XV. of The Int. 
Sciuiific Seriei. 
VYNER (I^dy Mary). 



IVALLER (Rev. C. B.) 
The Apocalypse, Reviewed 
under the IJght of the Docinne of 
iWe Unfulding Age? and the Rtsti- 



the OSlciaf War Documenls of clii 
Heul^quancrs of the Southern Atmy. 
Translated by Coli ' " " 

a«h, price 6i. 

The Operations of the 

Flrmt Army under Qen. von 
ManleufFel. Translated by Colonel 
C. H. von Wright. Uniform with 
the above. Demy Bvo. Goth, price 






WAY (A,), M,A, 
The Odes of Horace Liter- 
ally Tnnalated in Metre. Fcap. 
gvo. Cloth, price ai. 

WELLS (Capt. John C), R.N. 
Spit zbergen— The Gate- 
w«yto the Polynia; or.AVoyase 

lustratior^ by Whymper and others, 
and Map. New and Cheaper Edi. 
lion. Demy Sto. Cloth, price fa. 



WBTMORE(W. SJ. 
Commercial Telegraphic 
Code. Second Edition. Post 4to. 



Christy's Inheritance. A 

London Story. Illustrated. Royal 

WHITE <A. D.), LL.D. 
Warfare of Science. With 

Prefatory Note by Professor Tyndall. 
Second Edition. Crown Svo. Cloth, 

WHITE (Capt. F. R P.). 
The Substantive Seniority 
Army Lilt— Majors and Cap- 

WHITNEY(Pror.W. D.) 
The Life and Growth of 
Lon^a^e. Second Edition. Crown 
8>o. Cloih, price 51. Cofirrifhl 



Essentials of English 



arfortl 



eofSch 



Crown Svo. Cloth, pr 
WHITTLE (J. L.), A.M. 
Catholicism and the Vati- 
can. With a Narrative of the Old 



id Editi< 



Ivo. aolh. 



WICKHAM (Capt. E. H., R.A.) 
Influence of Firearms upon 

Investigations. By an OFFtcEX or 
SurEiiiDii Rank Cm Ihe Geman 
Army). Translated by Caplaio E 
H. Wickh - ■ - 



WILKINSON (T. L.). 
Short Lectures on the Land 
Laws. Delivered before the Work- 



Limp Goth, price af ■ 
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C. Kegan Paul iV Cc.V Publications. 



WILLIAMS <A. Lnhys). 
PamiDCB in India ; their 
Cahus and Possible Prcvendoo. 
The Essay for Ihe Le Bas Piiie, iS;]. 
Demy 8vo. Golh, price jr. 



of Ihe 



WILLIAMS (Charlu), o 

tl^laff liG^i Ahmul Moukt^ 
Fasha. 

The Armenian Campaign ; 

Diary of the CampalEn of 1S77 in 
Anniaia and Kclc^JJslaii. With 
Two Special Maps. Large post SvQ. 
Ciolh, price 101. td. 

WILLIAMS (RowUnd), D,D. 
Life and Lettera of, with Ex- 
tncu from hii Noie-Boolia. Edited 
by Mn. Rowland Williams. With 



Paalms, Litanies, Coun- 
■els and Collects for Devout 
Penona. Edited by his Widow. 
New aod Popular Eifition. Crown 
Svo. Cloth, price 3/, 6d. 

WILLIS (R., H.D.) 
Servetus and Calvin : a. 
Study of an Important Epoch in the 



WUliam Harvey. A History 
of the Dlicoveiy of the Circula- 
tion of the Blood. With a Portrait 
of Harvey, after Faitbome. Demy 
Evo. Cloth, price 141. 



Hod. 



WtLLOUQHBY (Thi 

Mrt.). 

On the North Wind 

thiitledown. AVolumeorPoer 
El^antly bound. Small crown S 
Clolli, price 11. 6d. 

WILSON <H. SchatzX 
Studies and Romances- 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 7". ' 

WILSON (Lieut.-Col. C. '. 



WINTERBOTHAH (Rev. K.^ 
M.A., B.Sc. 
Sermons and Expositions. 

Ctowo Bva doth, price 71. W. 
WOINOVITS (Ciipl. I.). 
Austrian Cavalry Ezercise. 

Translated by Capiain W. S. Cookt 
Crown Svo. Cloi, price 71. 
WOOD (C. F.y 
A Yachting Cruise id the; 
South Seu. With Six Photo- 
tpbic lUusI ■ 



Saphic Illustrations 
oth. price 7J. 6d, 
WRIGHT (Rev. Da 



I, M.A. 



WYLD<R. S,>, F.R,S.E. 
The Physics and the Philo- 
■ophy of the Senaea ; or, The 



Revolution of i( 

YOUMANS (Ellia A.>. 
An Essay on the Culture 
of the Obaervine Powers oT 

Children, especially in corniecdon 
with the Study of Botany. Edited, 
with Notes and a Supplement, by 
Joseph Payne, F,C.P., Author oT 

Educition,"&c. CrgwDBvo. Qotii, 
price ai. 6d. 



tion. Q-ownSvo. Cloth, price jt. 

YOUMANS (Edward L.), M.D. 

A Class Bookof CtaemiEtiy, 



ZIMMERN (H.). 
Stories in Precious Stones. 
With Six Illutralions. Third Edi- 
Joo, Crown Svo. Cloth, price ji. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

A Monthly Revitw, aUttd by James Knowles, priee is. 6d. 
VolB. I and 3 (Price 148. each) and VoL 3 (Pries 178.) con- 
tain Contributions by ths following Writera : 



Mr. A«hur Arnold. 

Hi. Muthew Anold. 

Rev. Dr. George Percy Badger. 

Rev. C»noo Bany- 

Dr. H. CharllDD Bastiai. 

Sir Thomu Bailey, But., M.P. 

Mr. Edgar Bowriog. 

Ur. Thomai Brassey, M.P. 

Rev. J. Baldwin Brown. 

Professor George von Bunsen. 

Dc. Carpenter. 

Professor CLiffurf. 



Profea 



rColvic 



V. R. W. Dale. 
Wr. Edward Di«y. 
Ur, Grant Duff, M.P. 
Mr. Archibald Forbes. 
Mr. J. A. FroudE. 
Rt. Hon. W. E, Gladstoni 
Biihop of Gloucesier and Bristol. 



Mr. 



. R. Grej 
Mr. Fttderick Harrison. 
Mr. George Jacob Holyoake. 
Mr. R. H. Mutton. 
Prrrfiasor Huxley. 



Bev. Malcolm MaeCoU. 



Mr. A. H. Mackonochia. 
Cardinal Majming. 

His H^hoess Midhai Pasha. 

ProEESsor Henry Mortey. 

RL Hon. Lyon Playfiur, M.P. 

Mr. George Potter. 

Mr. W. R, S. Ralston. 

Viscount StratToid de RedcliSe. 

Professor Croom Robertson. 

Rev. J. Guinesi Rogcn. 

Professor Ruskin. 

The Very Rev. the Dean of St. Pai 

Lord Sclbome. 

Frofcsur Goldwin Smltb. 

Mr. James Spedding. 

Rt. Hon. James Slansfeld. M.P. 

Sir James Fitzjames Stephen. 



The Very Rev. the Dean of 'Westniin- 

Major Gen. Sir Garnet Wolseley. 
The Right Rev. Chas. Wordswonli, 
Bishop of Sl Andrew's, 



LONDON : 
. KEGAN PAUL AND CO., 

I, PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 
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